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ON THE STUDY AND METROLOGY OF 
SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS 

By 

D. D. KOSAMBI, Poona. 

The purpose of this essay is to attempt a statistical analysis of the silver 
punch-marked coins, mainly ^}iose found in two hoards at Taxila, and des- 
cribed in the Archxologicai Survey of India Memoir' No. 59 (5), by E..H. 
C. Walsh. It is unfortunate that this Memoir should be the foundation of 
the present study, because it is full of errors and oversights ; in any case, it 
is the only description of large, approximately dated, hoards available to me, 
and I advise prospective readers to use it with caution and with my com- 
mentary on it (4). Weights as well as classes are taken from App. XI, XII 
of the work ; where these contradict statements made elsewhere in the work, 
or contradict themselves, the evidence of the plates in the volume was used. 
So far as I know, this statistical method (5), though quite well known to pro- 
fessional statisticians, has not been employed for the study of punch-marked 
coins. Probably, it has not been used in numismatics at all, because the 
peculiar and so far insoluble problems raised by the punch-marked coins 
do not present themselves in connection with coinage systems in general. 

For the coins here investigated no method except the statistical one will 
give anything like a definite result. The reader should not be misled by the 
superficial resemblance of statistical terminology to the language of the race- 
course. Eyen for the most accurate scientific measurements, say atomic 
weights, a probable error has to be given ; the t and the z tests would have to 
be used in much the same way as in this work to determine whether two dis- 
tinct sets of such measurements were compatible. 

In the first section, I review the usual discussion of the symbols on the 
coins, and add my own pennyworth to the existing welter of conjecture. The 
second deals with the present knowledge of their weight system. Then follow 
other sections of primarily statistical content, well diluted with guesswork 
and a final one giving a very brief note on the mathematical theory and 
methods underlying the work. 

I— Possible lNTERPRF;rATioNS of the Marks. 

“Non ragioniam di ^or ma guarda e passa” 

— ^Dante, Inferno, III, 51. 

The wide distribution and the great antiquity of punch-marked coins 
was known to the very first scholars who turned their attention to Indian 
.numismatics.^ For the jest, there is hardly a detailed statement about their 
nature and -the interpretation of the marks stamped on them that does not 
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contradict itself or is not contradicted by the statement of someone else. In 
all these utterances, one can, or is at least tempted to, rea|i more about the 
writer’s psychology than about numismatics ; the motives seem to range all 
the way from an ingrained contempt for native craftsmanship to an intense 
Indian patriotism. Cunningham saw “no difficulty in thinking that 
they might mount as high as 1000 b.c.” (i, p. 6.) 

D. R. Bhandarkar wants to push it further back : “ coined money must 
be considered to be existing in I^dia as early as the middle of the third mil- 
lennium before Christ” (6, 71). Allan finds no evidence that coinage in 
India is older than the Nanda period, and Ma^es, “ The period of circulation 
of punch-marked coins may therefore be pqt at the third and second centuries 
B.c. ; that they continued in circulation later is most probable, and that they 
go back to the fourth century B.c. is possible” ( 2 , Iviii). These statements 
span the limits of human credtjjity, in view of the fact that no coins have 
been found at Mohenjo-Daro ; and that the earlier of the hoards I mean to 
analyse was closed about 300 b.c. and contains many very badly worn coins. 

The main difficulty in dealing with these coins arises from the fact that if 
their symbols represent a legend, no one has succeeded in reading a single 
one, except perhaps the Taurine as the Brahmi ma ; at the root of this is the 
absolute lack of relevant documentation. In the three authorities I take as 
the best (Allan, Durga Prasad, Walsh) one can find evidence adduced 
from finds at Mohenjo-Daro, the Jataka . stories, the Arthasdstra, and the 
Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa. But the Jutakas are written a few centuries 
after the period they are supposed to describe, a period not less than two 
thousand years after the rise of the Indus Valley civilisation ; the Artha- 
idstra, taken as a document relating to the Maurya empire, is not less than 
seven hundred years older than the Visuddhimagga. In all these cases, a 
single word or phrase of doubtful import is the sole evidence, if any, for 
supposing that we have anything to do with punch-marked coins. 

Any person who attempted to follow the varying fortunes of the Roman 
solidus, through the Italian soldo, down to th^ French sou, without the use 
of a single contemporary historical document, and indeed without any know- 
ledge of European history, would have a task similar to that which confronts 
the Indian numismatist and archaeologist in general. Prinsep’s assignment 
of phonetic values to the Brahmi script, surely the brightest spot in ajncient 
Indian numismatics, was possible only because the equivalent of such evidence 
existed in the way of Greek legends' on the same coins describing known 
rulers. Medieval European coinage ^as (ianpared to that of classical antiquity 
will show that a cruder technique does not^always indicate priority in time. 
The use of the Maria Theresa silver coins in Abyssinia (at least down to- 
1936) will illustrate the danger of connecting the history and the currency of 
primitive localities without supplementary data. Even now, scholars puzzle 
over the fact that the Gothic monarchy in Italy ends with a king whom docu- 
ments call Totila, and who issued coins inscribed Badila ; I have seen no’ 
satisfactory explanation of this, in a large mass of speculation ; and the un- 
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fortunate ruler’s |eal name is still a matter of choice for the individual 
scholar. 

Beginning with the unhappy conjectures of Cunningham, Theobald, 
and Spooner, the systematic classification and study of the coins has pro- 
ceeded, quite naturally, according to the punch-marks themselves. In this, 
Durga Prasad, Allan, Walsh, may be said to have succeeded in putting the 
subject upon a sound footing. The analysis of these marks requires long 
application, years of patient stijdy, superior eyesight, and a powerful imagi- 
nation. 

But when it comes to the meaning of the marks, the state of affairs is far 
from satisfactory. The coins were* generally issued with blank reverse, and 
such reverse marks as occur in the earlier coins are ignored altogether by 
Allan, and treated with scant respect by Durga Prasad. Moving a little 
ahead of the older opinion that even the obverse marks were “ shroff marks ”, 
i.e. testing marks put on by silver-and gold-smiths on mere pieces of metal, 
we have dogmatic statements of opinion as to locality-marks (Walsh, 3, 18- 
25), ancient Hindu religious* symbols (Durga Prasad), designation of offi- 
cials (2, Ixxii) and in general, propitiatory, votive, dedicatory, tribal, and totem 
marks. Now, these various interpretations need not contradict each other, 
but by themselves, they and the punch-marks are of as little use as the mere 
names of Catholic saints would be in determining a calendar and a system 
of dates, if nothing were known about the Christian religion or its measures 
of time. Durga Prasad does cite the description of the marks in certain 
T antra's (i, 17 et. seq,) following Pran Nath, who first saw that tantric 
descriptions fitted Mohenjo-Daro signs. Unfortunately the symbol can remain 
unchanged over three thousand years, without retaining anything like the 
original significance. 

The persistence of symbol? 4rom Mohenjo-Daro on our punch-marked 
coins signifies less in this country than a similar survival would in any 


other land. We get the 



symbol of the Indus valley seals on wayside 


temples to-day, interpreted as the trisula of iSaiva practice ; but the crescent 
on the reverse of punch-marked coins has now a definitely Islamic connota- 
tion which it could not possibly have possessed in those days. We see, for 
example, traits of Etruscan origin in the paintings of some Italian Renais- 
sance artists, say Luca Signorelli ; an^ some Renaissance sculptures could 
easily fit into Graeco-Roman classical, ^ntiquity. Only an accurate knowledge 
of the provenance of most pieces, without parallel in India, keeps us from 
confusing European work ov^r a ^ousand years apart. Yet, Indologists seem 
to ignore the evidence of change in other countries, and take a leap of cen- 
turies without the least hesitation. A modem Hindu like Durga Prasad 
should think twice before ascribing Hinduism, of any variety recognizable 
to-day, to antiquity. Between Mohenjo-I>aro and the tantric works which 
he cites lie at least two great epochs of entirely different type. One of a less 
cultured population, probhbly. after the Aryan conquest, in which the deities 
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were Indra and the vedic gods and wealth measured in cattle. The second, 
of Buddhist (and Jain) influence, which wiped out the wArship of the vedic 
deities, and was superseded by a Hinduism that Durga Prasad would ack- 
nowledge without hesitation as the genuine article. The caste S 5 ^tem and the 
development of a fundamental unity in the country belong to the first of 
these periods ; ahitfisd comes into Hinduism during the second which also 
sees the development of the ideal, ‘‘universal monarchy'’. The beginnings 
of tantric literature, as far as we can trace them to-day, are an integral part 
of mahdyma Buddhism, whatever their real origin or significance. While the 
Jain literature has a continuous tradition ^tedating the Buddhist (whatever 
its reliability), our numismatists and students of antiquity usually ignore it 
Add to this the fact that here is hardly a classical document available with 
a critically edited text, and certified chronology, and it will be seen that we 
have very little choice except ^ure conjecture ; an admissible procedure if it 
is advanced with caution, and in a tentative manner. The only inscription 
that I know of which is supposed to belong to a period between Mohenjo- 
Daro and the Mauryan age is that at Vikranjkhol ; and I have seen only 
one (unpublished) reading of it, a dubious one by Pran Nath, who ascribed 
it to a warrior king Kai^isa or ^mdnka 1 


Let us revert, then, to the punch-marked coins themselves, and regard 
the symbols a little more closely. The sun-symbol (interpretation disputed 
by Durga Prasad, 1, 21) and soime variety of the wheel, usually with six 
spokes, come on all the coins. There are three other marks on the obverse, 
of varying nature, to make up a constant total of five. The interpretation, 
as usual, is a matter for conjecture, the least possible being Bhandarkar's 
(6, 102), to the effect that “one set of symbols is certainly the seven ratnas 
or treasures" ; these certainly did not include the sun, and in any case seven 
could not be expressed in five symbols. That fhe wheel is also found at Troy 
signifies little to some people, among whom I enroll myself. The “ sun " might 
be auspicious, a symbol of the chgiras clan, or signify descent from the sun 
suryavomsa (as before Egyptian royal cartouches). The sa4aracakm is, with 
much greater likelihood, a symbol of royalty ;*its various forms might denote 
s^rate rulers or dynasties. The larger Taxila hoard has 25 forms, (5, 

n identifies 

of’a Wnv h T®', ^ monogram 

o a king, and they had ruled in successioi, the older Taxila hoard would not 

ha^gone back m^e than thr^ centuries, unless several king^ad ^ ^ 

sai^ monogram. This conjecture of lAne need not be taken as disputing Z 

putative great antiquity” of the coins, because, as I shall show kt7 Z, 

TMila hoard implies a rdatively stable type df society over a reasotiably 

wide and pre^p^s area. For the rest, the conjecture that the 

2 ?T’ 1 ,! * exceptions replaced by homo-signs (l. 41 • 

, 2 ^24). which might rqiresent the issuing authority as an oligarchy of 
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Significance of thf^ cakra given by Durga Prasad in his otherwise excellent 
work need not be taken very seriously, as the wheel can also represent the 
Buddhist dhammacakka. I can hardly imagine it to have portrayed Buddha 
in a period when — as for the older Taxila hoard — Buddhism was not a uni- 
versal religion, and had not the sanction of state authority. I only give the 
illustration to show that the wheel was capable of many and varied functions. 

What the three remaining obverse marks represent is open to still more 
speculation, not to. speak of the. far more numerous varieties of reverse marks. 
I claim to have shown that, for the period of the earlier Taxila hoard, the 
reverse marks represent some sort of periodic checking (5, and here in 
section IV). Both the obverse and the reverse types persist in later coins 
and inscriptions (8, clxxiv-clxxvii and almost any of the plates), as is 
well known ; but this furnishes no. hint as to their meaning at any date or 
period. The so-called caitya symbol appears before the cmtya could have 
become common or revered, and persists after the caitya went out of fashion. 

I have nothing to say about these details, but there still remain possi- 
bilities to be explored. The suggestion has already been made that some of 
the symbols on the obverse could represent time marks (5), though what the 
actual time might be : date of issue of the coin, or of the ruler’s birth, or 
accession, would again have to be worked out. This conjecture was founded 
on the fact that some of the zodiacal {rasi) symbols are to be found among 
the signs, taking of course the name and not the abbreviated sign of each 
fdii. It is considered, however, that the present Indian rdsi scheme was bor- 
rowed from external sources, perhaps Greek ; this is borne out by the fact 
that the names of the rdsi list exactly correspond to the European zodiacal 
names, except that makara = capricornus ; moreover, the Indian astronomers 
do mention their debt to yavana scholars, and other Greek names can be 
traced in our astronomical wcfk^. On the basis of these considerations it is 
generally believed that the ancient Indian astronomical tradition is entirely 
based on the nak^atra {= asterism) system dividing the zodiac into twenty- 
seven instead of twelve partSg Recent ‘discoveries, however, show that the 
twelve-part scheme is older than supposed. 

There is still extant the Sino-Tibetan cycle of twelve years, each repre- 
sented by an animal ; in order, mouse, ox, tiger, hare, dragon, serpent, horse, 
sheep, ape, bird, dog, hog. This was known to have been borrowed from 
India, and the matter finally settled by Luders (10) in his characteristic 
masterly fashion. A Central. Asiatic^ document discovered by Stein on the 
site of the ancient city of Cadoda and worded in a samskrta dialect which 
was the local medium of intercourse in the opening centuries of the Christian 
era, gives the animal list : rat or mouse, cow or ox, tiger, hare, serpent, rep- 
tiles (or worms •= jandunatrtf apparently a nominative plural of the equivalent 
of jantu), horse, sheep or goat, cock, ape, dog, hog. The most interesting 
. quality 6f these beasts is not their persistence over ai large area — ^they can be 
traced with minor variations throughout eastern Asia — but that in the docu- 
ment under consideration, they are labelled nak^atrd!^ and not associated 
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directly with any period of time. This makes it doubtful that the oldest 
nak^atra scheme comprised twenty-seven, and a case coufd easily be made 
out, even on internal evidence deduced from their present nomenclature, that 
their number has been expanded at a later date. 

Almost every Indian almanac (pancdnga) contains a familiar table, the 
QVC[kaha4^(ikra, which gives correspondences between the rdsi and nak^atra 
scheme. Each of the 27 nak^atra's is divided into four sections {ccrwia) 
and each rdsi covers nine of these, beginning with mesu=^Qsvml. Far more 
important is the fact that for every carma there is a letter of the alphabet ; 
all consonants except sc, ba, are represented* (these can be replaced by va), 
and for most of these, the* five major vowels, c, e.t,o,u are given. There 
are quite regular gaps (stamhha) where the consonants are given without the 
full complement of vowels ; otherwise, the number of 108 letters cannot be 
completed. The name avakaha^ is palpably the alphabetical order, begin- 
ning with krttikd, the Vedic initial asterisni ; this has a foreign or antique 
flavour, and reminds one of Greek or Kharo§thI ; but I have been unable to 
trace the scheme be^gond the Sctmarasara of Riamacandra SomayajI (or Vaja- 

, an authoi oi the 15th century as far as our tradition goes. The whole 
subject belongs to the “ science” of astrology {phalajyoti^a) as distinct from 
the nK>re rational astronomy (jyotisa), and is neglected even in this country 
except by quacks ; hence, tracing anything becomes impossible. But it has an 
important aspect for our coins because in the same table as published to-day 
(though not in the manuscript of the Samarasdra) we have an animal (yoni, 
14 in number, probably derived from the Buddhist nidma) associated with 
each asterism, and also a tree of worship (drddhyavfk^a) . The origin of 
these latter is not to be traced from available sources. But the importance 
of the scheme is obvious, if tree-signs and animal signs can be associated with 
letters of the alphabet. In orthodox Brahmirv families, the initial letter of 
a child’s name must be the cararmksara of the time of his birth ; when some 
other name is given for any reason, the child gets a name with the proper 
initial for sandhyd purposes. Of course, the scheme has degenerated now, 
and often the initial is taken as the first letter of the nakfatra name. The 
symbolism would not be unambiguous, but its origin would be very interest- 
ing, whatever its application to the punch-marks. I might add that the nine 
rain-asterisms {parjanya-nak^atra) have vehicles {vdhana) which are, in 
rotation : horse, fox, frog, ram, peacock, mouse, buffalo, ass, elephant. 

This brings us to the last of our jibssibilities : that many of the symbols 
on our punch-marked coinage, idejitifylng the trees more closely than the 
present “ tree-with-railing ” or " tree-with-frujt ”, can represent the initials of 
the rulers in question. I offer this for what it may be worth, without excluding ' 
other and even simultaneous interpretations. The sadaracakra and the sun- 
symbol being omitted, we should have, to interpret three variable symbols 
as initials of names. Logically, these would be the name of the king issuing 
^ the* coin, that of his father, and that of the founder of his line. In that case, 

’ for a reasonably prosperous and enduring dynasty, the king who ruled longest 
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would have his ^ymbol occurring oftenest : on his own coins and on those 
of his son or sons. As the common ancestor is fixed, we should have only 
one variable symbol out of the five, for a considerable group of the coins : 
the symbol that represents the king’s father, and one or more sons who suc- 
ceeded him. In some cases, this might account for the variable fifth symbol 
(5, 7). The founder, or dynast, could get along even on four symbols. 
Inscriptions of contemporary Persian kings show a similar custom : adorn 
Ddrayavaus. . , ,Vistdspahyd putra, Hakhdmanisiyd (on the Naki§-e-Rustum 
inscription ; at B^istun, the whole genealogy is given). 

A part of this conjecture can be given a firmer basis than most others 
of the sort by a document that has already been Used for the purpose of 
historical reconstruction : the Buddhist tantric work Aryamanjusrimulakalpa 
(28, 29, 30). Here, many names are cited by the initial alone, such as king 
Udlayi (29, 324), Vidydrdjd UMrukhyd (25, .284) and a series of monks (30). 
In fact, Jayaswal was able to identify many of the known later Gupta kings 
by their initials [29, 53 et. seq.), and to make an ingenious guess equating 
Budha Gupta with a Prak^ditya known through his coinage. The con- 
necting link was the initial U on the coins and a king with an intial U in the 
AryamanjiiSrtmulakalpa (29, 38-9)., For our purpose, it is enough — in spite 
of the millennium separating the earlier punch-marked coins from the later 
Gupta issues — that the custom of placing a single initial on coins existed and 
is represented by more than one example (29, 60). 

It is natural, in view of the fact that tantric documents are an untapped 
source, and that Buddhist tantras are the earliest known, whether or not 
they contain an earlier tradition, to see if the work mentioned gives other 
information that might be useful for the interpretation of our obscure sym- 
bolism. We see in fact, earlier in the work, a reference to a monosyllabic 
king or emperor: ekdk^ru^cakravartl (28, 289, 289), the cakra having 
twelve spokes, dvMaimam ; Buddha is meant here, but the symbolism 
is surely transferred from royal usage and terminology to Buddhist icono- 
graphy. The ak^aru, by the way, is tlie famous om, or its equivalent, muni 
etc. (28, 284....). Now th*b word mudrd occurs very often in the text, 
but usually as a posture or more particularly as a position of the hands, 
used in conjunction with certain mantra'^ for achieving success of various 
kinds, and gaining control over superhuman beings. But there occurs one 
brief passage in which other mudrd' % are mentioned, as popularly known. 
These are symbols of various sorts, and I quote the first three relevant sloka's 
as an example (28, 430 ; al^ 25, 55, 91) : 

ff ii 

qcTii i 

HcFT ^ ^ II 
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The rest of the page goes on in the samel manner, though pot always in an 
intelligible language. The svastika is mentioned as an Aryan symbol : 


Clearly, these refer to accepted usages of Mahaytoa iconography, but the 
praharmpa referred to above are familiar enough to students of punch-marked 
coins, some being in fact components of the ^adaracakrn itself, which has for 
its points “ arrows ”, i.e. chatra marks ; sometimes the fish, the oval — kumbha 
or halasa and others. The damaru, which occurs on several varieties of 
Taxilan ^adaracakrds is important in tantric literature of the later period, 
but not mentioned in our source {28). * The vajm I take to be the 
principal part of Walsh’s ‘symbol 21 (3,* pi. i), and Allan’s unidentified 
symbol of 2, xxxiv, Prinsep’s jayadhvaja (see also 2, 301). The curious 
use of the word prahmam in the passage quoted deserves mention. It cannot 
mean weapons, as would be the cfymmon meaning ; I fail to find any mention 
of our heroes, however archaic, fighting with water-pots, fish, flowers ! The 
inclusion of dhvaja and pataka makes it clear that here praharand is to be 
taken as insignia, just as ** coat-of-arms If, however, the original sense 
of the root, to strike, be retained, these marks would be praharanmnudrd, 
marks to be stamped, punch-marks. This meaning would seem too good to 
be true, so neatly does it fit in with our needs for the coinage problem. Yet, 
after these lines were written, Dr. V. V. Gokhal6 pointed out to me that the 
word itself actually occurs earlier in the work {28, 46) padmarn vajratfi 
par€^khki4ga47isula--gadd-- cakra- svastika^ kalasch mtna- sankha- kun4cda- 
dhvaja-patdkatfi pdsa-ghmtdka-dvdraka-dkanur-mrdca-mvdgara etakvivi- 
dhakdrapraharoftaniudrcnh. (Also, 28, 408-9). 


Of course, nothing is said in the text about stamping them on coins ; 
but that they had mantric connotations is quite obvious. Not only do many 
of these occur on the coins, but they are sfill used in connection with the 
sandhyS ritual, at least by some vd^mva Brahmins. The mudrd is made 
of copper, and used to imprint the mark in gandha, or even to brand it, 
on the worshipper’s skin. In my own’ collection of such mudrd s, there is one 
which is also punched on Golakhpur and Paila coins (I, plates III, IV), as 
an obverse mark, besides being a reverse mark in later periods ; none other 
than the Pythogorean hexagram formed of two equilateral triangles, with a 
dot or small circle at the centre. 

Because I have to make use of the AMMK later, a few words as to Us 
reliability might not be out of place here. It carries the account to a much 
later period than the pumtnic lists which have, taking only the common part, 
been edited in the third century {27, xiii). Again, the earlier purapic 
kings are not mentioned at all, not even Ik)§viaku, who is known to Buddhist 
pali tradition as Okkaka. The pre-Buddhist kings, i.e. before' Bimbisara, are 
hardly considered except the Brahmadatta of the Jdiaka^. But for all later 
dynasties, the account would seem to be more sensible—where it is not ’carried 
away by religious prejudice — ^than the purimc text. Under these circum- 
stances, it is necessary tq u§e these royal names with extreme caution, if 
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at all, for the prfpose of identifying punch-marked coins. But inasmuch as 
there is little else available, I have been forced to make use of the pumnic 
and the cited tantric document, in a later section. I need not point out that 
although the puilainic chronolc^ can be reduced to a shorter and more sensible 
duration of the reigns by taking certain alternative interpretations as suggest- 
ed by Pargiter (27, xxiii-xxv for example, satdni trini as “hundred 
and three”, not as “three hundred”), and that Rapson found (5, xxv- 
xxvi) the evidence quite useful for the history of the Andhra” dynasty, 
extraordinary mistakes can be made by relying on such evidence alone. For 
example, the so-called Andhra kings were rulers of the Andhradesa when the 
purmjid^ were written, but their dynastic name is Satavahana, and their origin 
certainly not Andhra, as was shown by Sukthankar {31), and yet, the 
“ Andhra ” kings and their progress to the west (when they actually advanced 
in the opposite direction) appear in histories like that of Vincent Smith. As 
another example, K. P. Jayaswal inserts English headings in the historical 
portion of the text of the AMMK collated with the Tibetan by the Ven. R^ula 
Sankrtyayana. These have to be used with caution : we find after sloka 
320 of the text, the heading Saisunlakas, whereas the word itself occurs no- 
where in tile source, and is undoubtedly derived from the purma\ Jayaswal 
believes the famous minister Vi^pugupta Canakya to have been mentioned 
twice in the account (29, 17), the first of thes^ references (verse 454 ff.) 
is to Canakya, and the second to a harsh, irascible, unforgiving Brahmin (v. 963 
et seq.), no name being mentioned at all I Vi^ugupta does not occur here, 
and the purapic name is some form of Kautilya ; I take it that the name 
Vi!§inugupta was derived from the Mudrardksasa tradition, but there seems 
to be no excuse for actually putting it in this text as a heading. 

In addition to explicit references to kings, there is little doubt that some 
real kings have been put in*as*d^ons by the Buddhist writer. Dr. V. V. 
Gokhale points out that the reference, on pp. 18 and 452 of Ganapati Sastri’s 
text, to Naga kings is supposed to indicate kings of the serpents, and yet 
contains names not usually associated with serpents (nor the Ndga tribe) : 
Nanda, Upananda, Mahlapadma, Sagara. 

To revert to the punch-marks, I need not remark that some of the king- 
names as given in these accounts lend themselves very readily to direct repre- 
sentations by the symbolism of our punch-marked coins. For example Smga 
means a fig-tree ; the hare in a crescent or circular arc (33, pi. II, nos.- 55, 56) 
could certainly be read as ^asdnka. dog-with-puppy or hare-with-leveret 
mark on Walsh’s group B. (e) 2 m^ht symbolize ^supdla. Jayaswal 
read the name of a “ iSaiSunaka ” emperor as Vata-Nanda {21, 95), identify- 
ing the statue as that of the purSi^c Nandi-vardhana {27, 22), son of the 
king whom Jayaswal calls Aja-Udayin. The combination Nandl+Vata does 
occur on two of our coins, in fact Walsh’s group A.ll, and another mark 
can be associated with the Sisundga line. Yet this is a particularly unhappy 
conjecture, because it is difficult to account for there being no more than two 
coins of that group. In fact, if we look a little closer at Jayaswal’s sources. 
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we find that Aja-Udayi is rather a doubtful form, there Ijeing very slender 
authority for the Aja {27, 22). And Jayaswal fails altogether to give a 
satisfactory explanation for the Aja followed by Nandivardhana at the end 
of the preceding dynasty, the Pradyota (27, 19). But asi these predecessors 
were kings of Avanti, their statues would not have been likely finds at Patna, 
and we are back at the beginning. Much as I admire Jayaswal's ingenuity, 
lament his untimely death, it must be said that the lawyer in him sometimes 
overcame the scholar. 

# • 

I shall make some use of one conjecture made by Jayaswal on quite 
admissible grounds : that the “ crescent-on-arches ” mark is a sort of mono- 
gram first used by Candragupta Maurya, and then retained by his descendants 
on dynastic coins (J ; 40 ; 2 ; 34 ; JBORS, 1934, 282-288). Its varieties are 
given here for comparison : Fig. A. 

Now the curious thing aboutTthis is that wherever it occurs as an obverse 
mark, it is associated with only one form of the ^adanacakra, to wit Walsh’s 
1. b. This can be verified by a glance at Allan’s catalogue 2, 11-21, 25-32, 
36, 40-41, 43-46 ; Allan’s index 2, 298 omits *some of these. It follows, 
therefore, that the particular sadaiacakra with three chatra's (arrows) alter- 
nating with three ma (taurines) is the dynastic cakra of the Maury as, the 
taurines not being enclosed in ovals, in contradistinction to other types of the 
cakra. We now note that some punch-marked coins with this cakra carry 
a peacock-on-arches : Fig. B., it occurs on the obverse with Candragupta 
monogram ; in other cases, it occurs also as a reverse mark. For the coins 
with a Mauryan cakra, this can only be taken to mean Maurya, the name 
of the dynasty ; thus, the arches would signify '' descent from ”, at least the 
five arches. The peacock is the name mark of the founder of the dynasty 
in some remote past, or the equivalent of a gotra (clan, totem) mark ; even 
further, it is likely that the monogram of Caitdregupta proclaims descent from 
the moon. A remark of Taranatha {36, 2) can be so interpreted, and if 
the mark is not the one of such descent, it is difficult td explain why three 
varieties of it also occur on coins of Nahapana aijd ^takanu {JBBRAS, XXII 
1908, p. 241, also, pi. I, row 4, pi. IV, rows 1, 2 and 3). The last variant of 
this mark given above, with an increased number of arches, would signify 
descent from a descendant of the moon, i.e. Candragupta. We have other 
marks of animals on arches : a hare (or dog) on Walsh’s class A. 1, 
which would, if the argument be extensible, indicate descent from sasa (or 
if the frisking animal be taken as a young puppy, even from sUu), and the 
bull-on-five-arches, descent from n€in4t. Walsh calls these latter marks hare- 
hill and bull-hill respectively, but the argument that they were locafity marks 
seems puerile to me. 

The importance of the form of the sf^aracakra is emphasized here, and 
can be tested. The cakra 1. b. does occur Jn the earlier Taxila hoard, supposed 
to be a pre-Mauryan deposit. But it occurs only on five coins, clearly on 
just two {3, 40), and indicates that the dynasty was then not more than a 
petty local rule if indeed it was the Mauryan dynasty. My suggestion, that 
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the ^adaracakra /orm be made the basis of a classification, has one difficulty 
in its way : that the actual form is not easy td identify on just one or two 
coins. Not only do wear and damage conceal the type, but the entire wheel 
is rarely to be seen on a single coin, jand as the “ points ” can vary a great 
deal, there is no way of determining the exact form except by reference to 
other symbols on the coin as compared in a group with other coins. Thus, 
the wheel L o given by Walsh can easily be mistaken for his 1. a or 1. c if 
only two points are decipherable. In fact, I think that this has happened 
in the case of Allan’s class 2* Group VIII, var, c, d, e (2, 52-53). In parti- 
cular, all three have distincjt affinities with Walsh’s class D, and I take 
them as actually belonging to tliat class, the cakra not having displayed ^11 its 
points clearly. 

Of course, the cakra of one dynasty may be adopted by some other, 
but it is unlikely unless the succession is%by relationship ; in case of war, 
you do not expect the conqueror to fly the flag of the vanquished. A king 
might change the form of his $adaracakra in the middle of his reign, but that 
would be unlikely unless some extensive changes toc^ place in the nature of 
his rule — say great conquests or great losses. It is quite possible that the 
types had" names. Rajuvula labels his coins apratihatacakrasa (2, cxiv, 185), 
but as he does not stamp any form of the cakra itself, this leads us nowhere. 

All the foregoing has been written only to point out some neglected 
possibilities, and also to show that as far as mere conjecture goes, a novice 
can compete with veterans. The problem of deciphering the symbols on 
these coins is at least of the order of magnitude of making sense out of 
medieval European coats-of-arms in the absence of any text on heraldry, any 
inscription on a tomb, as a guide. But it would not be fair to let the reader 
wade through this lengthy discussion without some indication of my own 
working hypothesis as to the meaning of the symbols. This I formulated 
as a tentative guide, after the statistical work of the memoir was finished : 

The ''sun” symbol is so universal as to be devoid of any particular 
significance, though its absence on coins with homo signs might indicate an. 
association with personal sovereignty, rule by divine right. The ^adaracakra, 
as has been said, is the particular mark of the dynasty. Of the three re- 
maining marks, any that occurs on arches signifies descent, being a clan 
mark, or a totem symbol There are four constant marks on most coin- 
groups, and the fourth I take to be the seal of the ruler under whose authority 
the coins were issued. The fifth ” variable ” mark is probably, in spite of 
my previous suggestion, not that of a ^ but that of the issuing authority, 
whether a subordinate princeling, a minister, or a mint master ; of course 
one person could hold tw6 or morel of these offices together, and even in his 
father’s reign. But usually, the fifth mark is not repeated in the next group 
of coins. It is to be noted that the fifth mark is, in my opinion, the individual 
seal or. monogram, and not the mark designating the particular office. 

Occasionally, the same marks ocxur with two different forms of the 
^adaracakra {33, class II, gr. v). It seems to me, studying the individual 
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cases, that the lesser issue was by a subordinate dynasty oy ruler under the 
general hegemony of the greater, such as the Mauryan ; for homo signs, again 
in conjunction with one or two of the marks on the general coinage, some 
form of restricted tribal autonomy would be indicated. The usual number 
of five marks is surely derived from mantric tradition, which always mo- 
tions the pancamahamudrd. 

II — ^Present State of the Metrology. ^ 

The most important characteristics of the coins were undoubtedly the 
composition and the w.eight. Whereas the Ahhasdstra in a much-quoted 
passage gives the alloy of the coins : (A. ll, 12, 30 ; Meyer, 9, 120). 

This alloy or its approximation is to be found only in later coins, such as 
the second Taxila hoard, which Walsh considers debased In addition, 
the poorer craftsmanship and increased variance of weights of this later hoard 
show that the life had gone out of the punch-marked system of coinage ; in 
fact, the ability to alloy on such a scale without loss would also imply the 
ability to cast the coins, and contemporary Greek influence, if any, would 
provide additional impetus in the same direction. If, however, use is made 
of the constitution of the coin itself, it will have to be based on an assay 
of many samples of every group, preferably an assay;,, ^ of every known coin, 
and not a single representative. This means damaging the coin in some way, 
though a boring edgewise into the coin might do the trick with minimum 
harm. The assay of a single coin will tell very little, as also the rougher 
analysis giving traces of impurities ” such as lead, gold, etc. It is precisely 
these small impurities that accurately characterize the source of the metal, 
and if they were determined properly, one could indicate the locality from 
which the metal was imported, without relying upon the Arthasdstra alone 
(II, 13, 31. Meyer p. 123 : Asswm,, the Tuttha^ mountain, etc.), or a doubt- 
ful reference in the Bible (Jer. X, v, 9) which might have absolutely nothing 
to do with India. The assay and some test-drilling can decide with accurate 
density measurements whether the obscure reference above to md^alnja im- 
plies an alloy, as Meyer seems to think, or a core, as would seem likely from 
the mention of iron in the list of metals to be used. Dr. S. Paramasivan 
(Archaeological Chemist, Government Museum, Madras), is our leading analyst 
of numismatic material who will be glad to analyse any available coins. 

This leaves us, then, with the most obvious quality of the coinage, the 
weight. The usual study has been based on two assumptions of unequal 
value : first, that the system of weights proceeds by the binary (dual) or 
quadragesimal scale ; and secondly, that tbe basis of the system was the rati— 
raktikd = kri^rudd — gunjd, the seed of the Abrus precMorius. The first of 
these is very likely indeed, as Indo-Aiyan linguistic survivals of the dual 
system rise to 8 units and we find it in use for all periods, from the Mohenjo- 
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Daro finds (7, Chap. XXIX) to the present day, when accounts are still re- 
corded in the Indian market place by a quadragesimal notation, employing 
alternately horizontal and vertical strokes in place of numerals. Of course, 
the decimal system is also used conjointly, and the combination might be 
said to characterize the Indie civilisation, just as the use of the sexagesimal 
and the decimal system characterizes early Mesopotamia (Childe, 11, 112) 
in the fourth millennium B.c. It is the second assumption that leads to trouble. 
All known ancient standards of currency and commercial weights can 
be assumed td Rave been ba^ upon cereal grains or seeds (Ridgeway, 20), 
as is shown by philological, suiwivals such as carat, grain, etc. for modem 
weights. In particular, the rati is still used by our - goldsmiths and jewellers. 
But it is quite! ridiculous to work back from the average of these to ancient 
times, and to expect our coins to tally. Yet, Cunningham’s average of 1.86 
grains is cited by our numismatists, who puzzle over the fact that even un- 
worn punch-marked coins are several grains underweight. The obvious expla- 
nation, that the rati seeds vary enormously, and that the ancients had not 
the respect for CuNNiNGiiAM shown nowadays, seems not to have stmek our 
experts. Durga Prasad even makes the astounding statement (i, 13) “ . . .the 
coins are.Ardha Khrshapainas weighing on an average 14 Rattis of 25.2 grains, 
having lost 3.4 grains by wear and tear’'. The coins might be hall-km^a- 
panas, but there is no evidence whatsoever that they ever weighed 16 of 
Durga Prasad’s variable ratis, and to say as he does in the same passage that 
a single coin has lost so much weight by usage from what it ought to have 
been had it been a dvi-pana of 32 doubtful ratis is a sad commentary on the 
procedure of at least one authority on punch-marked coins. In a single page 
of Durga Prasad, the rati used works out at 1.43, 1.80, 1.85, 1.89 grains. 
Walsh {3, 15-17) is equally helpless in the matter. Weighing modem gold- 
smith’s ratios, he concludes, “ Ij is therefore clear that at the present time only 
the largest seeds are used as weights, and Cunningham’s ‘ full weight’ is cor- 
rect, and, on present practice, the theoretical and actual weight of these coins ’ 
cannot be reconciled.” Yet, four line^ above, he says about his own experi- 
ments “ 400 average seeds weighed 673 grains, giving an average weight of 
1.68 grains”. Leaving aside the remarkable procedure of obtaining the average 
weight of the seed by selecting the average seeds first and then weighing 
them, it would have been found that 32 of Walsh’s own ratios would have 
come to within a grain of the average coin in his own tables. His touching 
faith in Cunningham is unfortunately of very little use ; “ present practice ” 
is based on the fact that an honest' goldsmith or jeweller will choose his seeds 
to conform to the measure of 96 per fold (of 180 or 183.75 gr.). I submit 
the opinion that the rati was* not used, even in ancient times, to weigh the 
coins, but rather the coins determined the choice of the seed, exactly as at 
present 

My opinion is based on the fact that, even now, the goldsmith uses only 
one or two seeds, in either pan of the balance, to make up the weight. This, 
one feels, would have been the practice in all but the most primitive tim^, 
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and the people who punched these coins were not primitive^ in that sense of 
the word. At Mohenjo-Daro, weights have been found which I analyse later 
on in this work, and the average of class D given by Hemmy (7, 590, table I) 
agrees to within a fraction of a grain with the coin weight average that I have 
found from App. XI, XII of Memoir 59. 

Our numismatists could have saved themselves a lot of trouble by refer- 
ring to Sanskrit dictionaries stib the words gunja, raktikd, md$uka. The 
indentification with Abrus precatorius is uniform, but little else. V. S. Apte 
gives the average weight as 1 gr., without reference ; this is likely to be 
a misprint in copying from Monier Williams, who gives {gunja) the weight 
^ 1 -^/le gt., Bohtlingk and Roth give the badly needed reference (under 
raktikd) to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, . New Series, 
Vol. II, 1866. This issue contains (pp. 145-224) an article by Edward 
Thomas on the initial coinage of Bengal. In the note on pp. 151-3, Thomas 
quotes a letter of N. S. Maskelyne, then of the British Museum, in detail ; 
I recommend its perusal for those who write on the subject of punch-marked 
coins. We read as Maskelyne’s opinion (p. 152). '^Nor can you get any result 
from weighing carob bealns to determine the carat, or Abrus seeds to deter- 
mine the rati'\ Maskelyne proceeds to give all averages known to him, 
from the 1.318 of Sir William Jones (probably the source of Monier Willi- 
ams’s standard) to a theoritical 2.483 from Mohammedan coinage, supported 
by documentary evidence. Maskelyne obtained, by his own experiments, 
an average of 1.694 gr. for the rati, which is close to that of Walsh. In con- 
clusion, let me state that any of these averages is well within the range of 
probability, as even small samples of the rati show enormous variation in 
weight. My experiments on this point are not yet complete, as I have weighed 
only seven hundred of these me by one; but I can assure the reader that 
even from a single vine one can select seed^ that agree with any of these 
averages. The seeds that are the largest in appearance are by no means the 
heaviest, and it is impossible to grade their weights by eye or by hand ; a 
.single local sample of 117 showed all weights from 0.07 to 0.16 gm., and this 
spread is characteristic of such samples from anf part of the country, unless 
they have been specially chosen. The average, in these cases, is immaterial, 
and can say nothing about the weight of the coins under discussion. I found 
the average to be 1.864 grains, which does not indicate that Cunningham's 
is the “true” value, but that his samples were, like mine, fresh, mostly from 
the season’s crop. The standard deviation is 0.2754, which means that if we 
take a raktikd at random, we are about ^ likely as not to get one of weight 
differing from the mean value by approximately a fifth of a grain. Also, it 
means that the coins could never have been weighed against 32 raktikd taken at 
random, because the variances would then have been ten times the maximum 
now observed in any reasonably large sample. 

For the rest, documentary sources regarding ancient standards of weight 
do not agree, a^ was shown by Colebrooke in his Essays, It was known to 
tile meticulous Rapson, even if sometimes forgotten by later scholars, that 
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the ma^aka varied for copper, silver, gold ; and often, with the period and 
locality (5, clxxvii-clxxxii). So!me help might have been obtained in these 
matters from Government reports, but the one I have been able to consult is 
(12\) a most disappointing document, containing only the usual display of 
bureaucratic incompetence, mixed with great contempt for native usage. The 
committee making this report was more concerned with the status of the 
witnesses than with the actual weight observed and its variations. 

Mr. A. S. Hemmy, former Principal of the Government College, Lahore, 
has devoted several papers to the study of weights and currency standards (7, 
24, 25,) of ancient India. Properly done, this work would have saved me 
a great deal of trouble, and enabled my principal coriclusions to be set forth 
without this mass of extraneous criticism. Unfortunately, Hemmy's idea of 
statistics seems to belong to a school of his own, and his conclusions, 
when not absurd, can be obtained by mere*inspection of the tabulated data, 
without any attempt at pseudo-statistical analysis. He starts with the “ Law 
of Error ”, giving a distribution of measurements about a central or ” true ” 
value y = ke-hV^ This is* rather an antiquated way of putting what is now 
called a normal distribution, and would not be wrong if only Hemmy showed 
some consciousness of the fact that for unit area, k=h/\/7r. But Hemmy 
estimates his constants in a strange fashion. First, he groups his data for 
coins by the rather large steps of one grain — {24, 10, 25, 672). This is 
permissible, and even sensible, but the next step is neither : he obtains a curve 
by smoothing the points out {24, 10). He then fits a probability curve, some- 
times with a further imaginary allowance for loss of weight etc., but taking 
the h and k to suit himself, without being troubled by such a thing as good- 
ness of fit. He is, finally, quite pleased that there is close agreement between 
theory and practice ! As a matter of fact, his grouping gives a histogram, 
and the rounding off is better applicable to a frequency polygon. Again, there 
are excellent methods for the estimation of statistical parameters {13, 14, 
and 15, 186 ff ) ; and in any case, the c^tral value for a normal distribution 
is better estimated by the observed average than by the maximum of a smoothed 
curve that Hemmy uses in al! his work. In the work on weights of the Indus 
(7, 25) system, he uses the mean deviation, apparently the mean absolute 
deviation, with the average value ; but the median should be used if mean 
absolute deviations are to be taken {14, 32), or the average given with the 
standard deviation (or variance). If imposing technical terms are to be used 
to impress archaeologists and orientalists, at least the most useful ones should 
be taken, and an attempt made to use diem properly. And there are, even 
for curve fitting, far better methods available than just smoothing coarsely 
grouped data. Hemmy’s t>roc&ure is on the same level as “smoothing” 
the newspaper caricature of a celebrity and then expecting to get a photographic 
resemblance to the original. A strongly marked feature would survive, but 
the rest- are more likely to be obliterated. 

The consequences of this procedure are quite clear when one regards 
Hemmy’s conclusions. When the sample is small, he is quite helpless, though 
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undaunted ; this is seen by his approach to the tribal and city coins {24, 
16-24) ; and to the ‘‘ aberrant ” Mohenjo-Daro weights (7, 591) for which he 
discovered a system, about the the existence of which he began to have doubts 
with more data {25, 604). His analysis of the evidence for change (with 
difference of level) of system of weights at Mohenjo-Daro proceeds by com- 
paring mean deviations and averages, and ignores the existence of the t and z 
tests {25, 605^6). He finds little in common with Mohenjo-Daro and con- 
temporary Egyptian and Babylonian weights, but does not hesitate to state 
that some of the silver punch-marked coins have an affinity with the Daric 
standard {24, 25-26). Yet he found that most of the silver punch-marked 
coins are weighed according to the Mohenjo-Dafo system, having a theoretical 
average weight close to 1/4 of the theoretical Mohenjo-Daro principal unit, 
{24, 10-12). This close corresponden(^ between two fictitious quantities 
seems quite rational and conclusive to him. Not the most ridiculous of his con- 
clusions is “ The uniformity of distribution of weight in punch-marked coins, 
both silver and copper, shows that those conforming to the Indus standard 
must have come from a single mint. Their widespread provenance indicates 
the Mauryan Empire, and the uniformity of wei^it indicates strict and cap- 
able administration. This points to Asoka.” Walsh noted the futility of 
this notion {24, 293-304). As a matter of fact, the uniformity of weight 
is due more to Hemmy than to Asoka ; the British Museum coins, which he 
lumps together in one lot, came from widely scattered regions ; a unified 
provenance, such as we have for our Taxila hoards, would have given him 
the conclusion, had he known of recent developments in statistics due to his own 
countrymen, that the Mauryan empire was less efficient than its immediate 
predecessor at least for the Taxila region. A method exists for analysing 
such data {19), but the weights speak very clearly for themselves, and I can 
draw slightly different conclusions from Hemmy’s. In the first place, the 
actually observed weights of his class D, even Tor the earlier Indus excavations, 
bracket the observed weights of most of the Taxila coins. The variances 
of the weights given ifi Hemmy^s first report (7, XXIX) were compatible by 
• the 2 test with the first of the hoards, but not^ the later one. Inasmuch as 
the Indus system contains both decimal and binary multiples, it would be 
worth while to look for such fractions of the lowest weights found. In fact, a 
plausible conclusion is that the raktika is the basis of the system. Fr^ 
the weighted averages of all groups given by Hemmy, except C, {25, 602), 
this is estimated to be about 0.106 grams, which is about 1.636 grains, and 
thus close to the experimental averages qbtained .by Walsh and Maskelyne. 
If, now. decimj^ and binary multiples and fractions are allowed, we find almost 
all the aberrant weights that nonpluss Hemhy fajl into place. In addition, 
his class C, (which he puts at the awkward fraction of unit A) is 20 
T4iktika in weight, ^approximately. The lowest weight found, 0.55 gm. is, 
in my opinion 5 raktiho, admissible inasmuch as it is a half of ten. Hemmy 
came very near to this conclusion (7, 596) when he. divided the Group E 
•weights by 60 and found : the coincidence between the ratti and the dividend 
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by 60 is tempting, but as there is no evidence in favour of a sexagesimal 
system, I am more inclined to prefer the relation between the rice grain and 
the dividend by 200.” While admiring his manly resistance of temptation, 
one is inclined to wonder why he assigned the weight 8/3 to class C (there are 
at least two clear misprints in his table I, 7, 590, for that class), and why he 
did not divide by 64. I might add that rice had not then (and perhaps has 
not yet) been found at Mohenjo-Daro, though both wheat and barley occur 
(7, 586). For that matter, no ratis have been found either, but these last 
are subject to borers and decay very rapidly, the oldest sample I have been 
able to obtain being not more than 50 years old, and mostly wormeaten. 
Hemmy’s class A seems to me to be a manuka of 8 raktikd weight, and .the 
later nm^aka description of 5, 6, 7, 7 V 2 raktikd standard would probably 
indicate local usages, and show not so much that the md^aku varied as that 
at first people chose the raktikd to suit it, the md^aka being fixed. The various 
standards for gold, silver, etc. could have developed this way. The md^u 
bean of Sanskrit tradition is the Phaseolus radiatus, far too light for even the 
5 raktika md^aka. 

Before coming to my own work on coin statistics, let me add that the “best 
estimate ” of the raktikd on the basis of the test would be somewhat higher. 
If u be the unit, the ith weight of the ;th group, the number in the 
^h group, rj the expected multiple of the group, in terms of u, 
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we can formulate as 
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The estimate of u that makes this a minimum is immediately obtained 
by a simple application of the differential calculus as 
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This u can be calculated even for a single group, and used in place of the 
average or median, though the weighted mean is theoretically better. For 
Susan weights, which “ form a very complex series running almost continu- 
ously from *95 gm. to nearly 90 gm. before the first real break” (25, 675), 
the method used by Cramer {19) in determining a Mayan unit of linear 
measure would be applicable, with the caution that linear dimensions are not 
90 likely to depreciate as weights. I hdpe that an analysis of the Mesopota- 
mian weights will be made by this last scheme, als also one of the units of 
measurement at Mohenjo-Daro. • 

D. R. Bhandarkar (5, 120), finds that Spooner's Peshwar coins tell 
a strange tale : ‘‘ they reveal a gradation of weights, each gradation marked 
by 1.83 grains, i.e. exactly by half a Masha.” This is suspicious enough, and 
suspicion becomes deeper when we consult his chart of the hoard {6, 123). 
Ther^ for example, we find no less than twenty-one coins weighing exactly 
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45.75 grains. Even to have a single coin honestly weighed twenty-one differ- 
ent times on the usual laboratory scales and to have weight come out the 
same each time to a hundredth of a grain would be a nice piece of work. To 
find in an ancient hoard of coins originally “badly corroded” {32, 150), 
21 coins weighing the same to a hundreth of a grain would be a superior mir- 
acle. Here, Bhandarkar is not to blame for the data, only for his gullibility in 
accepting it. Turning to Spooner- s report, we find an imposing table {32, 
159) of conversion from rcdVs and ma^ds ( = 8 rati) into grains, at 1*83 grains 
per rati. Nothing whatsoever is said as to how*the coins were actually weighed, 
but the weights are given by masa^rati and also to the hundredths of a 
gram, on pp. 160-164. . If Spooner had them weighed by the md$a-rati scale, 
he should at least have said that he had checked them to see that the weight 
was accurately transferable to grains. If he weighed the coins to a hundredth 
of a grain, he surely rounded off the weights to fit the ma^a scale. 

I wrote to the Director General of Archaeology in India, at his own 
request, asking for accurajte information about discordant Mohenjo-Daro 
weights, and the actual weights of suspect coins. The reply, dated Nov. 18 
(to my letter of July 12, 1940) contained a painstaking report on 4 by the 
Curator of the Taxila Museum, giving among other matters the corrections to 
19 misprints in the published weights of Walsh’s App. XI-XII. None of 
the coins having been actually reweighed, and the information I needed not 
being available, it was not possible to make full use of the revised data, parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that this paper had already gone to press. But all 
figures given in table I and those in table III for group D. 2 and B(e)2 were 
recalculated in haste. Thanks are due to Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit and 
to his Curator at Taxila for the trouble they have taken. 

Ill— Major Groups ; The Kar§apana. 

We come now to the coins themselves^. By methods explained later (or 
well known to those! who can read 13, 14, 15, 16, 17) I calculate the neces- 
sary statistics, taking as basis the weights entered in 3, App. XI, App. XII. 
However, the hundredths of a grain weight has been ignored except in the 
case of the minute coins. The notation i«, n= number of coins in the 
group, m=mean or average value of the weight in grains, s^ the variance. The 
general unreliability of Walsh’s work {4) is not likely to make any serious 
difference in the weights, as the weighing was, apparentlv. not done by him 
{3, i. : “the examination was made from the photographs of the coins”). 
Table I : General Characteristics of the Coins 


Group 

n (number) 

m (mean) 

(variance) 

median 

Long Bar Coins 

33 

iVs-e 

4-5657 

175-9 

Minute „ 

79 

2-639 

•037389 

2-68 

Double Obverse 

64 

49-47 

1-5903 

49-6 

'Edirliex kcrsapana 

995 

52-63 

16354 

52*9 

Both above claves ... 

1059« 

52-44 

2-1983 

52-8 

Later Coins {3 App. XII) 

162 

52-71 

5-6752 

52-4 

(S^jarate coinage) „ 

5 

49-56 

4-393 

50-0 
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long-bar coins have to be compared to Persian sigloi, and will involve 
a study of Persian hoards. Bhandarkar’s identification of this type with 
the iatamana {3, 3 : 6, 56-58) seems doubtful to me because the measure 
{niam) is not specified (see Bohtlingk & Roth s. v. dharana) ; if the rati 
was meant, it should have an average weight of 1.757 gr., which is more 
than 1/32 kdr^parjLa. There is no weight of this satamana standard in the 
Indus finds. 

The minute coins, the small change of the day, are taken by Walsh (J, 
3) to be the pana of two rati weight. But he quotes the Arthasdstra to give a 
dharana of 16 md^a, which would not be heavy enough on the average given 
in table I. It is to be noted that Walsh says, on the same page, “their 
weights vary from 2.3 to 2.86 grains which is definitely wrong ; App. XI 
gives coins 40, 48, 49 as not less than 3 grains. If these coins represented two 
raktikd, the average raktikd would be slightiy lower than the Indus standard, 
though by no means impossible, being close to Sir William Jones's average ! 
But then the main coinage would represent a multiple of twenty small ones. 
For this multiple, there is also documentary evidence, as we have the Nmada 
Smr/i— whatever its date— saying : mn: croi^ The vari- 

ances are such that twenty of these coins would not, unless carefully selected, 
give accurate approximation to the main coin, to within the ancient limits of 
observation. But it must have been relatively much more difficult to mint 
the smaller coins to weight, and they might have been more worn, having 
more circulation than the larger ones ; both factors would increase the variance. 
I call them kdr^pana and let it go at that. 

The main body of the coins of both hoards have been called kar^dpma in 
my table, though their actual nomenclature is doubtful. The Arthasdstra 
uses pana for (silver) coinage in general, and by the time of our present re- 
cension of the Manusmjtiy the ofins had become archaic : purdna. The term 
continued as literary usage, and we get the traditional description : ^cping 
This can be translated as kdrsdpatjM — “ copper coin 
one karsa in wdight ", and ourjexicographers (see in particular the Amarakosa 
with Mahesvarabhatta’s comm«it) give karsa=l6 md^aka, which removes the 
question to its final stage of insoluble doubt : what was the weight of their 
mdsaka ? The other interpretation of the above passage ( I exclude the more 
fantastic ones) would be kdr^pana—the farmer's copper coin. There is a 
bit more to be said for this interpretation than would appear. We never find 
copper kdrsdpQ^^ds in the oldest hoards — ^whether because there weren’t any, 
as I incline to think, or because they were*not considered worth hoarding then, 
or because our archaeology is still in its initial stages, the fact remains that 
the earliest hoards are of silver coins. But we begin, later on, to get debased 
and plated coins vidth much the same sort of marks. Finally, we have the 
billon coins replaced by copper, perhaps the “peasant's copper coin”. Wc 
• also hear that the coin was practically worthless : % 

I and this is supported by our pdli tradition. The one explanation 
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that fits all this is that our coin repeated the history of the Roman solidus 
and denarius (C. Oman, 22 y 37'60). To trace it through undated and 
uncritical literary sources would be difficult, as can be seen from the example 
of what happens to a known coin, the dinar a, which is considered to be a 
Ku^ana adaptation of the contemporary Roman denarius. The Siddhanta 


Kaumudt gives : \ commentator gives the etymology 

din + indray and the Vdcaspatya : dt drak nut, A glance at the dictionaries 
shows that the coin is of varying weight and import, being ^uivalent, among 
other things, to a nkka ; and is often taken as an ornament, not a coin. 
Because of this, we should not be surprised at anything said of the kdr^dpa^. 
From the commentary of Mahe§varabha;tta to the Amarakosa, we can work 
out the equation kdrsdpana ~ 16 paiia ~ 64 kdkini and a kdkini is not only 
the gunjd but also the cowrie shell. That is, the lexicographers do not always 
give a weight equivalent, but slip off into values in terms of small change. 
Mahesvarabhatta’s comment of paisa iti kkydiasya for the copper and rupayd 
iti kkydiasya for the silver kdrsdpana shows that he carries out the general 
tradition of assimilating an ancient name to coins in contemporary circula- 
tion. The Pali tradition is summed up in a letter from my father, Prof. 
Dharmananda Kosambi : . .The description of a kahiapana in the Vinaya 

'Pitak2i. (cf. Vin. iii, 294) is older than that in the Affhasdlini. There, rajata 
is given to mean kahdparpOy lohamdsakOy ddrumdsakOy jaiumdsako. On this, 
the Samantapdsddikd comments : kahdpano ti sovaniT^amayo vd rupiyamayo 
vd pdkatiko vd, lohamdsako ti tambalohddihi katamdsaka; ddrumdsako ti 
sdradmund vd velupesikdya vd antamasa tdlapannenapi rupam chinditrd 
katamdsako ; jaiumdsako ti Idkhdya vd niyydsma vd ruparfi samuUhdpetvd 
katamdsaka . .. .anlamaso atlhimayo pi, cammamayo pi rukkhaphalabijamayo 
pi samufthdpita rupo pi asamutlhdpita rupo pi. This shows that kahdpana 
means coin in general. Nevertheless, the torm was particularly used for gold 
and silver coins, Mdsaka means a small coin. Lohamdsaka m ea ns coins of 
copper or other base metal. The wooden mdsaka was carved on pieces of sdfra 
wood, bamboo, or palm-leaf. Bones, leather, seeds were also used. Cowries 
are not included in the list. That is, their value was even lower than one 
mdsakay and they were not counted as coins. . . .The Jdtakds have this gdthd : 
saddhassi sigalassa surlapitassa brahmaria 
sippifcanaip satarp natthi kuto kaipsasatja duve [Jat. i, 426]. 


‘ he a hunared cowries, how could he have two hundred bronze coins ? ’ 
Th^ who examined coins were-called heramiku \sams •, haka^yika] 
hermntkas are described in the VisuddhimaggOy 14, 4. . . 

tK. iti kahupam shows that 

the koffsupmpa had been debased by that time. 

After going to press. I obtained access to a magnificent oaoer in th^ 
tradition of German scholarship, by H Luders • ^ 

Preuss Akad Wi«s Phii v J A'UDERs . Die &akischen Mura (Site, 

rreuss. AKaa. wiss., Phzl-Hist. Klasse, 1918-19 on 7 ^ 7 ra\ t#. la 

have aavad .0., ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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cannot do better than to consult it himself, as it is surely the profoundest 
discussion to date of all aspects except the mantric one of the word mudrd. 

To revert to table I, it is clear that the double-obverse coins which Walsh 
describes as greatly worn, are much lighter than the others. Assuming the 
I test (13, 177 ; 14, 131-5) applicable, we have here for the 64 double obverse 
as against 995 km^dpmpa t= 19.17. This indicates a negligible probability 
that the double obverse coins were meant to represent the same weight as the 
main kdTsdpcma's of the earlier Taxila hoard. The double obverse lot can there- 
fore be taken as much older, and is significantly below the standard weight. 
The ancients must have recognized this difference, as it is (dealing with mean 
values only), of the order of two raktiMs. Perhaps’, this much was allowed 
for in the current market value of the coins, and the second obverse is a mark 
of this. Against this last conjecture is the fact that the heaviest of these, 
No. 838, weighs 52-1 grains, which overlaps the lower range in standard 
kar^dpana weight. I shall also suggest, later on, a political reason for the 
second obverse. The variances of double obverse and kdr^dpatia coins are not 
significantly different according to the z test. That is, the general method 
of manufacture and allowances must have been about the same for both. 

The difference between the t test and the z test becomes clear when we 
consider the case of the later coins as compared to the kdr^dpma's. The 
difference of means is .0745 gr., which signifies absolutely nothing ; both coin- 
ages could represent the same unit of weight. But the variances are signi- 
ficant by the z tdst, and the chances are much less than one in a thousand 
that the two lots were weighed by the same system. The later people were 
very careless, or had a rougher set of scales, or allowed more legal variation ; 
with the debased alloy and rougher punches, the evidence towards a cruder 
technique seems to accumulate. Now if we take the five coins of a separate 
coinage in the later hoard, the difference of means seems to be large, when 
compared to the 162 just preceding. As a matter of fact, by the t test, we 
find a value of 2.917 approximately, which again carries us to a level 
of significance that gives less than one chance in a hundred of the two means 
belonging to coins chosen at fandom from the same general lot ; but by the 
z test, the difference is not significant at all, z for these two groups being 
0.12805, which gives better than one chance in five that the two are weighed 
according to the same system. That is, the five coins of a separate coinage 
belong to the later period, but are of earlier manufacture, and have been 
longer in circulation. 

To extend this a little further, consider Allan’s British Museum list (2), 
On pp. 11-15, he gives details of a set of coins that he indicates by Class I, 
Group I, Variety a. My calculations for this lot give the statistics : n = 58, 
m=53.34, and ss^=7.9476. By mean values alone, if we ignored the punch- 
marks themselves, this might belong to the period of either of the two Taxila 
hoards. • But the difference of variances shows clearly that if it belongs to 
either, it must belong to the second group. Applying the z test to the British 
Museum sample and the later Taxila hoard, we see z = 0.16837, approx, and 
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that the value is just not significant at the 5 per cent level. Had coins 52 
and 19 not been present — they are 44.3 and 46 gr. respectively — the difference 
in averages and variances would have been negligible. It is plausible then, 
that the coins belong to a period and manufacture comparable to that of the 
later Taxila hoard. This is not quite the same conclusion as that which could 
be reached by study of the marks alone, as a glance at the plates given by 
Walsh (3, pi. XLII-XLVIII) and Allan (2, pi. II) will show that the Bri- 
tish Museum coins show better workmanship. They should have shown less 
variance also, but for the fact that the later Taxfla hoard consisted more or less 
of newly minted coins (2, 32). We can say, b^ the system of weighing, as 
well .as by the archseologicaH evidence and. the marks given by Walsh and 
Allan that both belong to the Mauryan period. 


If, however, we try to extend this to the older Taxila hoard, the method 
fails altogether, and shows the lieiitations of statistics. The largest number 
in common with the British Museum is their class 6, Group III, Var. c. 
which Walsh (3, 28) puts in his own class A. 1. These are the most numer- 
ous class of coins of the older hoard, and in fact characterize the older punch- 
marked class by their substantial proportion in finds throughout India. But 
our statistical analysis will show a significant difference in weights and vari- 
ances. The reason for this is not that the British Museum coins were origi- 
nally different, but more probably that they had a decidedly different history. 
The Taxila hoard was underground for over two thousand years, without use 
or wear. The British Museum coins of the same style (2, 66-69) were gather- 
ed by various people in widely scattered localities, and have not a common 
provenance. The minimum weight is 30 gr. (no. 16, 2, 67) and the maximum 
52.8 (nos. 22 and 27), which shows that the coins were much more worn on 
the whole. The British Museum Class 1, Group I, variety a could be dealt 
with only because almost all the coins come, from the Swiney collection, and 
have presumably just the unitary provenance needed. 


I trust that this shows the usefulness of studying groups (not individual 
specimens) of ancient coins by weight. The primary condition is that their 
histoty should be as nearly the same as possible. For this purpose, hoards 
d^d at an early date are the best, and it is for this reason that I have chosen 
in spite of its defects (4). If there are small errors in 
weighing, they will disappear in the group statistics ; for a large number of 
corns, even a comparatively serious error, or an occasional coin having an 

nid? m Significant difference. It is the small sample that 

needs much more careful handling,.as 1 shall show in the next ^on If 

quality, and tti toy were Sify ” 

to. to'Ser^, ^to Mr™ W 

and parhaps that the ” 

■ etodard „ei*hu, h«ead P, to ' 
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various standards of the raktiku and the which had probably been loca- 
lized before, must also have tended to cause a greater variation. The point 
cannot be discussed properly without analysing many more hoards. For all 
that, the weights even in the later period were fairly good. D. R. Bhandarkar 
attempted to explain the greater variation as a deliberate deceit practised 
upon the people of the empire {6, 116). His method was to blindfold people 
and ask them to estimate weights, by which procedure he arrived at the con- 
clusion that ‘‘the ordinary human hand cannot unaided detect a differ- 

ence of even 15 -grains.” Thh would do nicely as a parlour game, but is 
of doubtful value in assessing the currency standard of a bygone age. The 
difference between the lightest and heaviest coins of the older Taxila hoard is 
something like twelve grains, and the light coins are suspect for reasons that 
will appear later. 

The weight of the coins, before (Mauryan?) debasement of the alloy 
set in for the sake of saving wear on the coins, or to relieve the shortage of 
currency in a country that had to import its silver, or on the Athenian (Solo- 
nian) model to relieve the debtors — the weight, I say must have been the im- 
portant characteristic. There can hardly have been any such thing as legal 
tender, except that the coin represented a certain value of metal. As silver 
was then relatively much rarer than now (Meyer P, 319, line 26), people 
would have been more likely to weigh their coins than in a later age ; and 
we have seen that for the best part of three millennia b.c., they had rather 
accurate sets of weights. Even as late as a hundred years ago, I feel con- 
vinced that an Indian goldsmith or moneylender (the professions were not 
seldom combined) would have, when a customer presented a coin of the older 
Taxila hoard, valued it by taking a streak of colour on his touchstone and 
weighing the coin ; and accepted it for payment accordingly. The marks would 
have signified nothing. Even today, British Indian coins are current in states 
like that of Hyderabad, which has a coinage of its own that is not accepted 
in British India. Still better, British rupees are legal tender, or at least cur- 
rent in the market-places, throughout Portuguese Indian territory. I remember 
seeing in the summer of 1916tor 1917, in the till of a single village shop in 
Goa, Portuguese and British Indian a)ins, Australian half-crowns, English 
shillings, American cents, and in a word the small change of almost all the 
world. Both shopkeeper and customer accepted the coins as equivalent to 
the nearest Indian coin in appearance and weight, and this helped to relieve the 
currency shortage caused by the war of 1914-18. The variety of coins was 
unusual for India, but to be explained by the fact that a large number of 
Goanese found employment on ships that*sail to all comers of the world, and 
brought back the local cuirency with them. Incidentally, bank-notes were 
accepted only if British or Foxtngaes^-Inditm issue, and the notes of lower 
denominations issued for Goa as small change were not willingly accepted at 
all. This procedure I take to be typically Indian, and the reader can draw 
his own conclusion as to the ancient period. At the shop mentioned, I used 
to find an occasional copper coin of low denomination, pf the rough hand- • 
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cast type, but they all belonged to the Portuguese period, were not very old, 
were comparatively rare ; no such silver coins turned up. 

I am told on quite reliable authority that even in so important a centre as 
Poona, cast silver coins of the Peshwa period were accepted in the marketplace 
at an exchange rate of their own, down to the eighteen nineties. I myself re- 
member the cowrie shell in use as small change in Poona during the opening 
years of the first world war. In fact it was the pressure and the industria- 
lisation of that war which ushered in a modem attitude towards currency, at 
least in the larger cities. 

IV — ^Lesser groups ; the .reverse marks. 

•The distribution shown in fig. 1 raises our first serious difficulty, that the 
coins are not normally distributed as regards weight. But the t and the z 
tests apply only to normal distributions (but see 26 for the contrary), and a 
purist would at once raise a theofetical objection as to our conclusions. One 
way of settling this would be to work out the theory of such tests for abnormal 
distributions and then to show that in the present case (the distribution being 
platykurtic and skew negative) no substantial diff(&rence will be made. But if 
this be possible at all, the gain in the way of new results is not likely to be 
commensurate with the labour involved. A simpler method would be to chop 
off the long tail of the histogram and frequency polygon in fig. 1, as it is this 
that causes all the trouble here. This procedure is statistically unjustified, 
I>articularly as we do expect more in the range of worn than in the range of 
overweight coins. 

The third way out of the difficulty, whether it succeeds or not, is more 
reasonable and attractive : to analyse the structure of the group a little closer. 
We have put all sorts of coins together, without regarding the evidence of the 
classification by marks, and might have lumped together too many coins with 
a decidedly aberrant history. The numismatists’ analyses of hoards I have 
seen are perfunctory, and lead to rather strange conclusions. Not the stran- 
gest is Allan’s (2, Ivi) that the similarity in the stmcture of the hoards “ sug- 
gests the period of the Maurya empire — which mled all the regions mentioned 
and suddenly collapsed everywhere at the beginning of the second century 
B.C. — for the issue of these coins.” This is definitely ruled out by the fact 
that our older hoard must have been closed at about the time Candragupta 
Maurya’s coronation ; and I am inclined to take references in the pdli cano- 
nical literature (not including the fdtaka legends) as authentic mention of a 
system of coinage contemporary with or preceding the Buddha, say at least 
the sixth century b.c. Allan (2, Ixxi^) tfiinks it *Wery possible that the idea of 
a coinagje came to India in the late fifth or the early fourth century B.C. from 
Achaemenid territory, being suggested by the'^ siglbi, although its character is 
entirely Indian.” This smacks of prejudice, being just one step removed from 
the mind that sees everything of any value in India as having been introduced 
by the Greek conquests. As a matter of fact, Darius I ruled, in 522 b.c., a 
territory extending some distance inside the Indo- Afghan frontier (kumbujiya, 
^ganddra, hindui iP the Naki§-eHRustum inscription), but that would not ac- 
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count for coins at the time of the Buddha in U. P. and Bihar, unless the idea 
caught on with alarming rapidity. As a matter of fact, coinage appears in 
Ionia and China at about the eighth century B.c., and allowing for the in- 
fluence of trade, it is not clear why it should not be put at that date in India, 
for the country was certainly not isolated in those days. 

Something could be done with a chart of find spots, but not in the accept- 
ed dilettantish manner. If the find spots are accurately marked with groups, 
and the numbers, counted instead of just the occurrence of a single coin of the 
type, we could make better conjectures. Age and distance might be shown 
by loss of merage weight, and the numbers or at least proportion would in- 
crease as one approached the locality of issue. For this, however, will be 
needed not only better grouping of information but also far more information 
from new excavations and more thorough-going surface collections. Cunning- 
ham’s genial and well-meant but very destAictive methods are to be deplored 
in this connection. In any case, for the hoards under consideration, we can 
hardly use any such method, though it would have been of value to know the 
stratification of the coins in* at least the older Taxila hoard. Therefore, there is 
nothing left but to classify by the marks on the coins themselves, a procedure 
that would have been followed without the slightest hesitation, as the most 
natural, had there been some clear knowledge as to the meaning of the marks. 

The reverse marks are far more in number, and lighter in stamp, as well 
as of smaller size. Occasionally, a reverse mark appears on the obverse, but 
this is rare enough to be written off as an accident. Walsh concludes, (3, 
25-7) following the practice of “ Native States ” until modem times, that these 
might be the marks of money changers or marks put on by the state itself 
after testing. It is (roughly) obvious that the number of marks increases 
with age, and the weights decrease correspondingly, as 5, App. XI shows, 
the coins there being arranged md numbered approximately in the order of 
increasing number of reverse marks. The hypothesis is then worth testing 
that there is some relation between the number of the reverse marks and the 
drop in weight — i.e. increasinij wear. For this purpose, I retabulated the coins 
by number of reverse marks alone, neglecting the difference in the marks and 
in the obverse marks as well. 

This gave the usual trouble to be found in trying to get information from 
Walsh’s wcfrk (4). Taking App. XI to be^ the standard of information, we 
occasionally find some coins mislabelled, even without the possibility of re- 
verse marks on the obverse : no. 320 is^ given simultaneously as blank, with 
one indistinct mark I No. 474 has 2 against it in the column headed number 
of reverse marks, but only one ffiark, no. Ill, is given in the adjoining column; 
similar contradictions arise with coins 526, 599, 661, 749, 865 (a double ob- 
verse) 1115, 1124, 1120, 1149, 1150, and a few others. I have tried to settle 
the discrepancy in each case by reference to the plates, and have taken the 
rest of Walsh’s statements as authoritative ; but his work ought to be tho- 
rou^y recast by some competent numismatist. 
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On my tabulation, then, I find the following results, keeping the square 
and the round coins separate : 

Table II : Classification by Number of Reverse Marks 


No. Rev 
Marks 

I Square Coins 

Round Coins 


n 

m 

S2 

No. of 

suspect coins 

n 

m 

s2 

No. of 

suspect coins 

0 

224 

53-26 

1*1043 


58 

53*35 

*6618 


‘l 

128 

52*93 

0*5953 

... 

34 

52*84 

•7519 


2 

3 

f 131 

1 132 

85 

52*78 

52*74 

52*47 

0*7395 

0*9370 

06673 

558 

« 

29 

f27 

128 

52*75 

52*21 

51*90 

59*26 

1*3623 

3-8967 

} 1075 
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The accompanjdng figures, 2 and 3 make the structure of the hoard, 
^a^)^ by the numter of reverse marks, clear. The suspect coins are those 
toat differ considerably from the rest of the group. But they make very little 
difference in the means. In any case,* the data is hardly worth using after 

coins in each class thereafter 
IS too small to give reliable averages and variances. So, the regressions cal- 

"""" computed 7rom the first 


The first ,»int &at strikes us (5) and is quite clearly illustrated by fig 3 
IS the r^^ly steady drop m average waght particularly for the square ' 
• corns. The differences of means in the classes are hardly significant any 
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neighbouring pair, but what is significant is the relative steadiness of the drop. 
The curve that follows this best — technically the line of regression-~€an be 
fitted accurately enough by eye, and the equation is given by y =53.22— 
0. 212 X, where y is the average weight in grains and x the number of reverse 
marks. The best explanation of this phenomenon would be that the marks 
were not put on hapha 2 ard, but at regular time intervals. It is known, in 
fitting such lines of regression, that the possible errors in y would not make 
much difference, if only they balanced out on the whole, as is to be expected. 
But any error or- omission in % (the number of reverse marks) or in the regu- 
larity with which the reverse marks were put on, would be serious, and would 
affect the line of regression much more, even to the extent of destroying its 
linearity altogether (iJ, 135). This inclines me to the opinion thaf the 
reverse marks were periodic, and regularly placed in time. The departure 
from the straight line, in the range x ~0 to 10, is not serious (13, 261-263) 
as compared to the sampling errors. The only awkwardness is in the fact that 
the variances themselves do not increase steadily with x, but this is to be ex- 
plained by sampling errors, the presence of suspect coins, and for the blank 
reverse class by the fact that the (almost unused) class contains many dis- 
tinct issues, which we shall look into later, that had not had time to get worn 
down to a common level by circulation. From the fact that an occasional 
coin with blank reverse occurs in the oldest groups, it is clear that the system 
of reverse marks applied only to coins in active circulation, and perhaps 
in a limited region. 

A further proof, in so far as statistics can furnish one, is to be had by 
considering the numbers of the coins in each group. These decrease, as is 
seen in fig. 2, in a fairly steady manner, taking the natural logarithms of the 
numbers of all the coins [it is clear that on the whole, there is no essential 
difference between round and square, for any x, as regards weight] in each 
class, we can obtain the formula Tor the number y as y = 283-86 This 

is a just tolerable fit, and indicates that on the whole, a constant proportion of 
the coinage was absorbed during every interval between reverse marks ; a pro- 
portion between Vio 2 ind of all the coins existing at the time of the preced- 
ing check by marks. Had the marks been put on by money-changers whenever 
a strange coin appeared and passed through their hand (made an unlikely 
hypothesis priori by the fact that the same mark can appear twice) we 
should have had a random distribution of the marks, and expected a Poisson 
distribution (i5, 56 et seq.) to fit. But this is not at all even a possible fit, 
and the conclusion I have giyen abov^ is still further strengthened : the reverse 
marks indicate a system of regular checks on the coinage. The disappearance 
of the coins would be due to tlje fact that the coins might be used as a source 
of metal by the general population ; to hoarding, loss, damage ; also to the 
export of currency. Lastly, the proportion of round and square coins in any 
one category is about the same, which might indicate that the round coins 
were made by gathering the scraps left after the square coins had been cut 
out of a plate, and melting them down into pellets (or a cylinder). There i^ 
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every danger here of guessing too much, but it is usually accepted that the 
square and the round coins were respectively cut out of plates and punched 
on a ready-cast piece of metal, the latter showing no signs of trimming as do 
the former. As a result, the line of regression fits over square coins much 
better than the round. For the rest, at a first glance, it is clear that the square 
coins are not square, and the round coins not round ! 

It is to be noted that these remarks and statistical findings apply only 
to the earlier Taxila hoard. For the later hoard, and the coins I ascribe for 
the greater part to the Mauryan age, the method cannot be used. The reason 
is that we do not get so many reverse marks in the later period. They had 
become an extension of the obverse, a sort of liead-and -tails affair ; their re- 
gulafity and comparative lack of variety attest this. They might have been 
the marks of local satraps, or other issuing authority. That is, the bare diffe- 
rence of 70 years (between Philip Arrhidaios and Diodotos : cf. 3, 1) marks 
an enormous change in the fundamentals of the coinage system, keeping in 
mind the cruder technique and the greater weight variance. With the greater 
stability to be expected from a universal monarchy, we have a decaying 
system of striking the coins ; perhaps, because the stage was set for casting 
coins, though this would seem a lame explanation. 


The question now arises, who did the checking, and far more important, 
at what intervals of time? Where was it done? Taking into account the 
coins with double obverse, we can say that the hoard contains coins of approxi- 
mately 19 or 20 intervals earlier. There is no way of determining the rate of 
wear. The coins would have been of varying alloys (even from the natural 
incidence of other metals in native silver ; whence my contention that every 
com should be analysed), though reasonably uniform in the earlier period 
The arculation would be very much less than now, but if the touchstone were 
used (A. II, 13, 31 ; 9, 124) the coin might suffer more. For modem Indian 
currency j.e, the British rupee, the rate of ‘loss is not more tharr one grain 
per sixteen years. The surest method would be to analyse weights of similar 
wins found in some other hoard of different but known date, and conpare 
• me loss^ in weight The trouble hero is that dated hoards cannot be had to 
^ Sfiei 1 h"" T • " Arthcs^tr^, •there appears to be mentioned 

What happened in the 

wnj^ure. That fte period was-whatever its duration-relatively stable 

T 'f «^ad and lost by 

JfThe Ldla or less constant rate, as is shown by fig. 2. In the time 
of the Buddha, according to sources like the Anguttaronikdya, we can see a 
lot of petty warring kingdoms eternally quapelling with each other, and a 
movemwt towards the formation of larger states, say of the later “universal' 
monarchy , first realized for the eastern end of the Gangetic irfain by Aj&a- 
iatru. Even m warring states, a con^iaiative stability can be built up if 
am^g to the immemorial Indian custom, the general population w4re quite 
.indifferent to the strife of small princdy armies, the trade of weapons being 
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the monopoly of the k^atriya caste. 

To revert to the Arthasdstra, we find an official mentioned in several 
plates, who might have done the checking (in spite of the lalck of reverse 
marks of the older type on later coins) : the rupadarsaka. The most relevant 
passage runs as follows : (A. II, 12, 30 ; 9, 120) 

As Meyer reads and Shama Sastri punctuates it, the taxes are clear 
enough : the 8 p. c. riipika, special or individual taix (I should have trans- 
lated it currency tax, but Meyer shows that rupika is also applied to a. salt 
tax, and it is not likely that salt was a form of currency) ; five per cent, 
unfair profits tax {vydji), testing fee of J per cent., and a net penalty of 
25 paij,a. This last is to be remitted for those who made, bought, sold, or 
examined coins ; I take it that the last class, the coin dealers, were not govern- 
ment officials, but a class sanctioned by the state with some sort of inspection 
to see that they kept a legal currency in circulation ; their presence might ac- 
count for the pejoration,of coinage in the Maurya period. The rupadarsaka 
is to establish or adjust the panayatrd, or circulation of currency (Meyer : 
Geldkurs), and his peculations are carefully regulated in a later chapter 
(Meyer, 9, 319). The whole question so far as we are concerned is : does the 
expression panayatrdip vydvahdrikiifi kosapravesydyri ca sthdpayet indicate that 
he was to stamp ahy reverse marks on the coin, in token of having assessed 
the taxes, or checked the coinage for fair weight ? There seems to be nothing 
to indicate this, although the officials of the book haVe to pay, in general, 
special attention to the seal for octroi or customs (A. II, 21, 39) pass for 
breaking the curfew order (A. II, 36, 56), and permits of all sorts. The 
old system of many small reverse marks vanishes for the Mauryan period. 
One would expect that the rupadafsaka would have some method of showing 
whether a coin had been examined or not by him. Beyond this I cannot go 
here, though it is conceivable that the functions of a rupadarsaka as distinct 
from the unofficial examiner of coinage (panksitr) might be traditional, and 
affect the period of the older Tax*ila hoard. We note in passing that Bhandar- 
KAR, interprets (6, 157-158) tlie three taxes as levied on the four classes of 
dealers in coins, a rather fanciful interpretation of a passage that is not intrin- 
sically very clear. 

The tax that does not explain itself is the vydjt, which is defined elsewhere 
as the royal levy upon the profits made by the trader by unfair means : short 
weights and measures, price-fixing and raising, etc. How this could be made 
out of currency is not at all clear^ unless coin-clipping is meant ; and as this 
was forbidden by law, and inhibited by the rupadarsaka, the one chance of 
increasing a hoard of cash would be by charging interest. Here I am slipping 
further into the realm of pure conjectoe, but unless interest be regarded as 
one of the unfair practices, it is difficult to assign an etymology to the modem 
vernacular term for interest : vydfu, which is the saifiskjta for cheating. 

** Interest” in the classical language is* vrddJu = growth, from which the 
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modem word cannot be derived ; in fact, the Hindi dictionary prepared under 
the auspices of the Niagaii Pradarini Sabhia derives it from vyaja. It is un- 
fortunate that the Arthasastra is not critically dated, and that we have no pro- 
per manual of an older age. But the merchant (vaisya) comes only above 
the sudra in the caste system, and if the taxes are an indication, he had not 
a very happy time of it under the Arthasastra code, whatever might have been 
the value of an empire in maintaining law and order. His status in the times 
of Buddha seems to have been somewhat higher, and if this speculation has 
any real basis, it might also help account foi' the crudities of the Mauryan 
period, as compared with the earlier Taxila hoard epoch, which has, at least 
in its weight system, clfear survivals from an ancient and predominantly trad- 
ing age ; an age when the ksatriya, backed by the theoretical support of the 
brdhmana and his monopoly of the art of war, had not as yet imposed himself 
upon the means of production oi the country ; at least, not to the extent of 
regulating the currency. 

What was the period of the assessment ? It could hardly have been one 
year, unless there was a veritable hoard of tax-gatherers in those slow-moving 
days. The longest unit of time mentioned in the Arthasastra is the yuga, 
the lustmm of five years {9, 165, 168). Even this seems rather short for the 
examination and taxation. I should have thought that the Roman indiction 
of fifteen years would have been a fairer period, whatever the Maurya empire 
and the Taxilans actually practised. Perhaps, the twelve year cycle was used. 
With the smaller period, our coin-checking system would go back not more 
than a hundred years, say to 417 B.c. For the twelve year cycle, we should get 
something like 500 b.c. for the beginning of the systematic checking of coins. 
I am unable to account for tire tremendous number (nearly 400) of the older 
reverse marks, and the precise nature, purpose, and operation of the system 
is still a puzzle which we cannot discuss h^re. It seems to me less likely that 
all coins were checked every so many years than that a coin checked once 
was again checked after the lapse of the set period. Milne {22) thinks 
all the reverse marks on the Persian sigloi, (although many of them occur in 
the Taxilan reverse marks) due to Levantint traders. 

It should once again be made clear that the drop of 0.2 grains per 
indiction (I use the term, without specifying its measure, for the period of 
checking or stamping on the reverse marks) would be too small to be detected 
in the old days. There is considerable overlapping in the distributions of 
weights. But there is every likelihoc^jl of the worst coins having been with- 
drawn at the time of the indiction. 

Mr. T. Streenivas has given the description of silver punch-marked coins 
found in the Karimnagar district of Hyderabad state {23). It might have 
been possible to determine the average loss of weight from this data had the 
grouping of the coins been in conformity with that of Allan or Walsh, and 
had some effort been made to date the hoard. The weights given ( 23, 43-66j 
are rounded off to the nearest grain, which would not make it impo^ible to 
calculate fairly reliable statisUcs. .but some of the coins are described as 
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“ encrusted,” and there is no analysis of the provenance ; the description of 
the marks is perfunctory. Mr. Streenivas uses Cunningham’s non-existent 
average of 58.56 grains, and gives an undocumented and unproved estimate of 
the loss of li gr. per century. I am unable to see how he terminates the 
period of circulation of the coins at “about 150 a.c.” { 23 , 43). But his esti- 
mate of the loss, if it applied to our earlier Taxila hoard, would give the 
indiction as between 12 and 15 years. Without any evidence, I must confess 
to a predilection for the 12-year indiction. 



THE HUN INVASION OF HINDUSTHAN 

By 

K. G. iSANKAR, Calcutta. 

The early history of every country aboun'ds in myths and legends, and 
it is the task of historians to sift the nucleus ^ of facts embedded in them. 
Some historians prefer to throw away the baby with the bath, and begin their 
histories with historical periods. But myths and legends are not peculiar to 
prehistoric periods. They have often grown in recent times, and historians 
themselves have sometimes contributed to them. One such instance in Hindu 
history is the myth of the Hun invasion of Hindusth^, which has been labo- 
riously built up by oriental scholars by wrong identifications and the uncritical 
mixing up of various sources. The object of this,>paper is to divscover if pos- 
sible the nucleus of facts underlying the mosaic myth of the Hun invasion of 
Hindusthi^. 

The accepted account of the Hun invasion may be summarised in the 
words of Tam Chand (A Short History of the Indian People, pp. 97-98) : — 

“Candragupta was succeeded by Kumaragupta I, who ruled from 415 
to 455. He successfully maintained the unity of the etnpire, although he 
had to face serious troubles during the concluding years of his reign, which 
threatened to put an end to the empire. His successor was Skandagupta, 
whose reign witnessed the first irruption of the Huns into India. The Huns 
(or white Ephthalites or Yethas) were a barbarous people who inhabited the 
steppes of Asia, and who migrated in search of pasture lands towards the 
Volga ip the west and the Oxus in the south. They overthi-ew the Ku^n 
rulers of Kabul and poured into India. Their first inroads were repelled by 
Skandagupta in a.d. 455, and till his' death in a.d. 467 the Huns did not again 
disturb the tranquillity of the empire. During tKe next ten years three emperors 
ruled in quick succession, but in a.d. 476! Budhagupta b&came emperor. He 
ruled till a.d. 500. The Huns now returned to India in greater force, con- 
quered Gandhiara, and made raids into the Gupta dominions. Their leader, 
Toram'ana, established his power over Western and Central India and his son, 
Mihirakula, made ffikala (Sialkot) bis capital. The successor of Budha- 
gupta lost Mialva, but his successor ^aladitya, expelled the Huns from Central 
India. Their final overthrow was achieved by a confederacy of princes led 
by Yaisodharman of Mandasor, about a.d. 528* Mihirakula was forced to 
retire to Kashmir where he died.” 

The same account is found in grater fulness in V. A. Smith’s Ear/y 
History of India (1924, pp. 316, 317, 326-341, 425-429). But Smith shows, 
less caution, and his appetite for details is so immense that he supplements 
the accounts of Mihirakula’s cruelty' found in Kalhapa and Hiuen-Tsang with 
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extracts from Gibbon and others relating to the Huns of Turkestan and Europe. 
His chronology is also more incorrect and his sequence of events more inco- 
herent. Thus he places the early Hun incursion at the end of Kumiaragupta’s 
reign, and their second and more successful raid in Skandagupta’s own reign. 
Again, while in one place he makes Mihirakula the king of Gandhara at war 
with Kashmir for three years, in another context Mihirakula becomes the King 
of Kashmir; who attacked and killed the King of Gandhiara. 

No one has so far cared to enquire on what sources these various accounts 
are based. Every historian of Hindusthi^ has been content to copy them 
with only minor variations. But they involve two ■ assumptions — (l).The 
Huns invaded Hindusthi^, (2) Toramana and Mihirakula were Huns. Let 
us examine each of these in detail. 

The Hujias are mentioned in the Visnu-Purana (ii. 3.) among the fron- 
tier tribes of ancient Hindusthan and are supposed to have been the same 
tribe who are known in Chinese History as the Hiung-nu, in Europe as Huns, 
in the Avesta as Hunus, and in Persian history as the Ye-tha. As early as 
75 A.C., the Hiung-nu are found near Kashgar to the north of Hindusthan 
besieging the Chinese general Keng Kong (Heou Han chon, ch. xlix, p. 6). 
In the Raghuvamsa (iv. 66-68), Kalidasa mentions Huiias among the northern 
tribes conquered by Raghu. We do not know when they conquered Gandhiara. 
But in 520 a.c. the Chinese traveller Sung-Yun found ruling there Lae-Lih 
whom the Yethas set up as king two generations before (c. 470 A.C.). He 
is said to have been an anti-Buddhist and for the last 3 years to have been 
at war with Kapin (S. Beal : Si-yu-Ki, vol. I, pp. xcix-c). Kapin (Kapisa) 
has been wrongly identifi&l with Kashmir. We find further information re- 
garding the Huns in Gandhara in the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes. This work must be dated 535 A. c., as it refers to the death of 
Timotheus the younger as a recent event, and to Theodosius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, as resident in Constantinople (Tr. McCrindle, pp. 351-353). 
Cosmas writes : — “ Higher up in India, that is, farther to the north, are the 
White Huns. The one called Gollas when going to war takes with him, it is 
said, no fewer than two thousand elephants and a great force of cavalry. He 
is the lord of India, and oppressing the people forces them to pay tribute” 
{ibid, pp. 370-371). This passage has been deemed to support the current 
account of the Hun invasion of Hindusth^. But Hindusthdn in ancient times 
included Gandhiara, and a King of Gandhiara might be plausibly called the 
lord of Hindusthan. That the Hun rule did not, however, extend east of 
Gandhara is made quite clear by Cosmas himself, when he writes later on 
V The river Phison separates ^11 the countries of India (lying along its course) 
from the country of the Huns” {ibid, p. 372), and the identity of Phison is 
revealed in another passage. ” The river Indus, that is the Phison, which 
discharges into the Persian Gulf, foilns the boundary between Persia and‘ 
India ” {ibid, p, 366) . It is thus quite clear that the Huns were in 535 ruling 
Gandh&ra, but not east of the Indus, and their King Gollas must have been 
tlie successor of Lae-Lih (52()^.. But oriental scholars have without reason 
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identified Lae-Lih with Gollas, and Gollas with Mihirakula, apparently on the 
bare similarity in sound between Gollas, and the latter part of Mihirakula. 

Before enquiring into the identity and history of Mihirakula, we may 
see what evidence is available for the Hun invasion of Hindusthan. The un- 
dated Bhitari inscription of Skandagupta (J. F. Fleet : Gupta Inscriptions, 
No. 13) states that the earth shook when Skandagupta joined in battle with 
the invading Huns. It is evidently this same battle that is referred to in the 
JunagatJh inscription of the same king and' thjp Gupta years 136-138 (ibid, 
no. 14), which says that even his vanquished foes in Mlecchadesa, their pride 
humbled to the root, sang his praises. It is therefore certain that as early 
as G.E. 136, the Huns attempted to invade Hindusthan. But Skandagupta in- 
flicted on them such a decisive defeat that they had to retreat to their own 
country. 

The Huns are also mentioned in the undated Mandasor inscription of 
Ya'sodharman (ibid, no. 33), which says in poetic language : — “ Ya^dharman 
ruled over lands that the world-conquering Guptanathas never won, and that 
did not recognize the suzerainty of the Hunadhipas, whose edicts were obeyed 
by many Kings. His sway extended from the Brahmaputra in the east and 
mountain Mahendra in the south to the Himalayas in the north and the sea 
in the west. His head bowed to none save Siva ; his shoulders protected the 
Himalayas like a fortress, thereby making it insuperable to invaders ; and 
even King Mihirakula bowed at his feet. That King Yasodharman set up 
this pillar of victory.” Thus Yasodharman claims to have ruled over the 
whole of Northern Hindusthan, including lands that had never owned the 
sway of Guptas and Huns, and to have subdued even Mihirakula. The refer- 
ence to Guptas and Huns is separated from the reference to Mihirakula by 
the mention of the extent of his realm. This inscription therefore not only 
fails to support the theory of Mihirakula having been a Hun, but seems to 
indicate clearly that Mihirakula was neither a Gupta nor a Hun. Unlike the 
Guptas and Huns, Mihirakula was a powerful contemporary King. The 
Mandasor inscription of Yasodhafman dated Mlalva year 589 (532 A.C.) 
informs us that Yak^dharman was the founcter ,of his own family (atma- 
vamsa), that he was also called Vishnuvardhana, and that he acquired the 
titles Rajiadhiraja and Paramesvara by conquering many eastern and northern 
Kings (ibid, no. 35). But it does not refer to his westeiii conquests, the 
extent of his realm or to his victory over Mihirakula. These latter achieve- 
ments must therefore be dated after 52^ a.c. There is no indication in either 
of these inscriptions that the Huns^ever succeeded in conquering lands east of 
the Indus. The only other inscription that refers to the Huns is that of the 
later Gupta Adityavarman (c. 650 a.c.), who Speaks of the elephants of a 
Maukhari King as having overthrown the Hun army in battle (ibid, no. 42). 
This Maukhari King, was probably Sarvavarman (553 a.c.), who might have 
helped Ya^dharman in an expedition 'against the Huns of Gandhiara. The 
evidence of the inscriptions therefore points only to one attempted Hun in-’ 
vasion of Hindusthan, resulting in tljeir severe defeat at the hands of Skanda- 
gupta, 
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It may be asked, if the Huns never ruled east of the Indus, who were 
Toramiana and Mihirakula. Let us examine the evidence on this point. We 
have two inscriptions of Toram^^a himself and one of Mihirakula. The first 
is the Erain inscription of Toramana’s first regnal year (ibid, no. 36), which 
records that Dhanyavi§nu, the younger brother of Matrivishnu, who was dead, 
built a temple of Narayajia. The terms in which Toramana is mentioned are 
noteworthy ‘ famous and resplendent Maharajadhiraja Sri Toramana.’ 
Nothing in this inscription indicates that Toramlaina was a foreigner, much less 
a Hun ; and the fact that in h*is very first year he is found to have been King 
of Era'a (C. P.), in the heart* of the Gupta empire and so far from Gandhara 
seems indeed to indicate the contrary. His predecessors in Eran were Budha- 
gupta and Bhanugupta, as their inscriptions of Gupta years 165 and 191 are 
found there (ibid, nos. 19 and 20). In fact, the former records that in Gupta 
year 165, the Dhanyavi^u mentioned ab®ve and his elder brother Matri- 
vii^nu who was then living erected a dhvajastambha to Janardana. The inter- 
val, therefore, between Budhagupta and Tbramania could not have been more 
than the period of a man’s lifetime. The second inscription of Toramana was 
found at Kura in the Salt Range (Epigraphia Indica, vol. 1, no. 29). It records 
the erection of a vihara for the benefit, among others, of Raja Maharaja Tora- 
m^na Shalii Jauvla and his sons and daughters. This indicates that neither 
Toramana nor his sons were persecutors of Buddhism, even if they were not 
Buddhists themselves ; and the titles Raja and Mahaiiaja together with Shahi 
and Jauvla indicate that he was a Hindu King of Persian origin, like the 
Sakas and Pahlavas, and not a Hun. The two inscriptions taken together 
lead to the inference that Toramiajia ruled from Punjab in the west to C. P., 
in the east. The only inscription of Mihirakula (Gupta inscriptions, no. 37) 
was found at Gwalior in Central Hindusthan and is dated in his 15th year. 
It refers to Toramaiia as a famoi^s king, full of good qualities, truthful, chari- 
table, valiant and, just ; and to Mihirakula as his son, of unequalled valour, 
famous, a credit to his lineage, a remover of others’ woes and a bull among 
kings. These complimentary references and the post-Gupta period of these 
inscriptions lead us to identif}^ this Mihirakula with the famous king who was 
Yasodharman’s contemporary ; and it is certain that Toramana and his son 
Mihirakula were neither barbarians nor tyrants like the Huns. The evidence 
of their numerous coins only confirms these inferences. One of them is dated 
in Toramlaipa’s 52nd year (E. J. Rapson : Indian coins, pi. IV. 16). He 
must therefore have had a long and peaceful reign, and, as the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion indicates, he left his realm intaci: to his son, who ruled for at least 15 
years. He cannot have hence come as the leader of a savage horde of Huns. 

The place of Toramana ^d Mihirakula in Hindu chronology is deter- 
mined by the facts that, on the one hand Toramaina’s first year is later than 
the Gupta year 191, when Eran was still in the hands of the Guptas, and that, 
on the other Mihirakula was defeated by Yafodharman. Let us see if we 
can determine their dates more closely still. In the Jain Harivamsa Purma 
composed by Jinasena in iSaka 705 = 783 a. c. (ch. 66, st. 52), the Guptas are 
said to have ruled altogether for 221 years, that thereafter Kalkiraja ruled 
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for 42 years, and that he in turn was succeeded by Ajitanjaya, who ruled from 
Indrapura (Indore) (ibid, ch. 60, st, 491-492). Gmiabhadra, in his Uttara^ 
Purina, composed before ^aka 820=898 a.c. (ch. 77, st. 35) gives further 
details regarding Kalkiriaja. He appeared in the year 1000 after Vlra-nirvaiia, 
in Pitaliputra, as the son of King iSisupala ; he was also known as Catur- 
mukha ; he ruled over the whole earth ; and he lived for 70 years and ruled 
for 40 years ; his son was the wise Ajitanjaya (ibid, ch. 76, st. 397-401 and 
428). Kalkiraja is also said to have oppressed the people; but the only 
instance of his oppression, given by Gunabhadra, is his refusal to exetnpt 
Jain monks from taxes ; and we are not convinced that Kalkiraja was there- 
fore •a bad king. Kalkiraja is definitely placed in the year 1000 after the 
Vira-nirviana, which Jinasena dates 605 years 5 months before Sakaraja, i.e. 
in 528 B.c. (Hmivatrisa, ch. 60, st. 551). Kalkiraja must therefore be dated 
in 10(X)-527— 473 A.c. He is said» to have directly succeeded the Guptas, and 
to have ruled long. But from inscriptions we have seen that it was Tora- 
mi^a who almost directly succeeded the Guptas and ruled long. Toram^a 
may therefore be reasonably identified with Kalkiraja, and he must have 
been the son of King iSiisupala of Pataliputra. Sisupala was probably the 
general of the last Gupta king, who used his military power to usurp the 
Magadha throne, like Pushyamitra Sunga ; and we do have an inscription of 
iSiisupiala at Pahladpur (U. P.), which says that he was famed for his vic- 
tories, the protector of Kshattradharma, and the general of the King’s army 
(Gupta inscriptions, no. 57), and was therefore issued before he became king. 

If it is accepted that Toramaina was the son of sisuplala, it follows that 
he cannot have been a Hun. The Jain chronicles, which dilate on the wicked- 
ness of Kalkiiiaja, would not have failed to allude to his Hun origin, if he 
had been a Hun. The Pahladpur inscription refers to Sisupiala as Parthi- 
vanika-palah (the protector of the King’s army). In this epithet, Dr. Fleet 
saw a reference to his Parthian origin, taking it to mean ‘ The Parthian 
general If this interpretation is accepted, SisupMa and his descendants 
could not have been Huns. If it is not accepted, there is in this inscription 
another epithet of iSisupala ‘ Kshattra-saddhafma-palah ’ (the protector of 
Kshattriyadharma), which can apply only to a Kshattriyai Hindu or a 
Parthian, never to a Hun. The Parthian military governors were called 
satraps (Kshattrapa). There is in fact no evidence of any kind that Tora- 
mapa and Mihirakula were Huns. 

It may be argued that Hieun-Tsafig and Kalhana do attribute fiendish 
qualities to Mihirakula. But even fhey never once hint that he was a Hun 
King; and there are reasons to think that the^Toramaipa and Mihirakula 
they mention are different from the Toramlana and Mihirakula of Yai§o- 
dharman’s time. Kalhapa, in his Rdjatarangini (1148 A.c.), says of Tora- 
miipa that he was the son of Sreshthasena (also called Pravarasena I and 
Tunjina), and the younger brother of Hirapya, King of Kashmir ; that Tora- 
mapa was only yuvaraja under Hirapya ; that, for stopping the circulation 
of Hiraipya's coins and issuing dinSras in his own name, he was imprisoned 
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by his brother and died in prison ; that, when Hiranya died without issue, 

Harsha Vikramaditya Sakari, Emperor of Ujjain, sent Matrigupta to 
rule over Kashmir ; that when Sri Harsha died 5 years later, Matrigupta 
abdicated in favour of Toram^a’s son Pravarasena II, who had been living 
in exile ; and that Pravarasena II, after conquering many kings, reinstated 
.Siladitya Pratiapasila, son of Sri Harsha Vikramiaditya, who had been expelled 
by his enemies (iii. 97-330). Thus Toramana of Kashmir was only a yuva- 
rajai and never ruled as king over Central Hindusthan for 52 years, and his 
son was Pravarasena II of Kashmir, who reinstated Sil^ditya Pratapa^la, 
son of ^ri Harsha VikramEdftya*of Ujjain, and not Mihirakula of Gwalior, 
who was defeated by Yasodharman of M^lva. Kalhaina's Toramiana* was 
therefore different from Toram'ana of Central Hindusthi^. Cunningham 
pointed this out as long ago as 1893, and in reply Smith could only say, “ I 
confess that I feel sceptical as to the existence of two contemporary Tora- 
m^as in North India in a.d. 520.” (JASB, vol. 63, pt. 1, p. 196). But there 
is no evidence to date the Toramana of Kashmir in 520 A.C., even if Kal- 
hana’s date (90-120 A.c.) fbr him is not accepted. 

Kalhana also mentions a Mihirakula of Kashmir, whom he places not in 
520 A.c. but long before in 705-635 b.c. Of this Mihirakula, he says that he 
belonged to the Gonanda dynasty ; that he was the son of Vasukula and 
grandson of Hiranyakula ; that he conquered all* Hindusth^ as far as Sim- 
hala in the south and Lata in the west ; that he built the Mihiresvara temple 
at Srinagar, and founded a city Mihirapura ; that he gave agraharas to 
Gandhiara Brtomins ; that he was very cruel and killed 3 crores of men, women 
and children ; that at the end of his life he repented and re-established arya-* 
dhamia in a land over-run by Mlecchas and burnt himself {Rajatarangim, 
i. 288-313). This Mihirakula was the son of Vasukula and not of Tora- 
miaina, and was king of Kashmii* and not of Central Hindusthan. He also 
lived several centuries before Ya^harman. He was therefore different from 
Toramana’s son Mihirakula. But he too was not a Hun, but a Gonandiya. 

Let us now see what Hiuen-Tsang) has to say. In his Si-yu-ki (Tr. S. 
Beal, i. 167-172), we are tofd that ‘some centuries ago’, King Mihirakula 
ruled over Hindustlfei from ^kala (Sialkot) ; that he subdued all the 
neighbouring provinces without exception ; that he issued an edict throughout 
the five Sindhus to overthrow the law of Buddha ; that Baladitya of Maga- 
dha thereupon refused to pay tribute and retired to an island ; that Mihira- 
kula pursued him, but was taken captive in an ambush ; that, at the request 
of B^ditya’s mother, Mihirakula’s life was spared ; that, as meanwhile, 
his brother had usurped the Jcingdom, Mihirakula took refuge in Kapin, whose 
king received him with kindness ; that Mihirakula repaid this kindness with 
ingratitude by stirring up revolt against him and usurping his throne, after 
killing him ; and that he then killed the Gandhara king, destroyed stfipas 
and sangharamas, and. slew 9 crores of men on the Sindhu river. This 
Mihirakula seems to be identical with Kalhaija’s Mihirakula. Both were, 
kings of Kashmir (Sialkot is on the borders of Kashmir and might have 
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formerly belonged to it), both lived some centuries before c. 640 A.C., and 
both were great conquerors and persecutors, killing crores of men. The addi- 
tional details given by Hiuen-Tsang might have been handed down by 
authentic Buddhist tradition. But Hiuen-Tsang’s Mihirakula could not have 
been the son of Toramlma, who lived only one century and not several cen- 
turies before Hiuen-Tsang, and who, according to the Kura inscription, was 
at least a patmn of Buddhism, even if he was himself a Saiva, as the bull 
symbol and ‘ Jayatu vrishah'' legend on his coins indicate. Anyhow there is 
nothing to show that Toramana’s son persecuted Buddhism. It has been 
argued that the words ‘ some centuries ago ’ nn Hiuen-Tsang’s account of 
Mihirakula might be a mistake. But Watters has proved (On Yum 
Chwmg's travels in India, i. 288-290) that it is not a mistake. He has cited 
other Chinese authorities to confirm the correctness of this statement. In 
Lien-htui^mien-ching (translated •into Chinese in 574 a.ic. ch. 2, no. 465), 
Mihirakula is said to have persecuted Buddhism and to have been succeeded 
by seven Buddhist devaputras in Kapin. These seven devaputras of Kapin 
are evidently the later Kushans, who ruled in Gandhara and Kapisa, and 
called themselves Devaputras. Mihirakula must therefore have been a later 
Kushan himself and lived seven generations before the later Kushans became 
extinct in c. 400 a.c. He may therefore be safely dated in c. 250 A.c. His 
persecution of Buddhists in Kapin is confirmed by Fu-^ja-tsmg yi-yuan- 
ching (translated into Chinese in 472 a.c. ch. 6, no. 1340). If a work trans- 
lated into Chinese in 472 a.c, mentions Mihirakula as a persecutor of Bud- 
dhists, it would be absurd to date him 50 years later in 520 A.c. The Chih- 
yU’lu (ch. 3) gives the exact date, when Mihirakula beheaded the 23rd 
Buddhist patriarch Simha, as 259 a.c., and this agrees with the date already 
arrived at. 

It is therefore certain that the MihiraSula of Kalhana and Hiuen-Tsang 
was not Torami^a’s son and that he lived in c. 250 a.c. and not in c. 520 a.c. 
But he is said to have been defeated by Bal'aditya of Magadha ; and, because 
Narasimhagupta, who ruled between the Gupta years 148 and 154, bears 
the title Baladitya on his coins, Hiuen-Tsang’s Baladitya has been identified 
with Narasimhagupta ; and there is a controversy among oriental scholars 
as to whether Yaisodharman or Narasimhagupta is entitled to the credit of 
defeating Mihirakula. Smith supposed a confederacy to defeat Mihirakula. 
Fleet ■ thought that Mihirakula was defeated on two separate occasions, by 
Yasodharman and by Narasimhagupta. But Hiuen-Tsang’s Baladitya lived 
‘ some centuries ago ’ and could not fherefore have been Narasimhagupta. In his 
passage relating to Nalanda, Hiuen-Tsang ^ys {Si-yu-ki, Tr. S. Beal, ii. 
168-170), that not long after Buddha nirvana, a former King Sakraditya 
built a sanghaiiama in Nalandla ; then his son Buddhagupta, Tathagatagupta, 
Baliaditya, his son Vajra and then a king of Central Hindusthian built each 
a sangh&rEma in NIalanda. Hiuen-Tsang’s disciple IHwui Li in his Life oj- 
. HiuenTsang (Tr. S. Beal, pp. 110-112), places Sakmditya 700 years before 
his own time, i.e. in c. 50 B.c. This* date may not be correct. But Baladitya, 
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who was §akrladitya’s 3rd descendant could not anyhow have lived only 200 
years before Hiuen-Tsang. Again supposing Narasimhagupta was the Bala- 
ditya of Hiuen-Tsang, how could he have ruled between only the Gupta 
years 148 and 154, and at the same time have defeated Mihirakula, 
who could not have begun to rule before the Gupta year 191 + 52-243, nearly 
a century later ? Lastly, if Baliaditya is identified v/ith Narasimhagupta, with 
whom are Sakriaditya, Buddhagupta, Tathagatagupta and Vajra to be identi- 
fied ? It has .been proposed to identify Sakraditya with Kumiaragupta I 
Mahendraditya and Buddhagupta with Buddhagupta. But the Chinese 
transliterations for Buddha* {avatar) and Budha (planet) are different; 
and, accepting the proposed identifications, the order of the Gupta ’Kings 
would be Kumiaragupta I, Budhagupta, X, Narasimhagupta and Y, while 
the order ascertained from Gupta coins and inscriptions is Kumiaragupta I 
Skandagupta,, Puragupta, Narasimhagupta, Kumaragupta II, Budhagupta 
and Bhanugupta. Another point to be noted is that the Guptas were mostly 
Vaishnavas, while the kings mentioned by Hiuen-Tsang were all Buddhists. 
Baladitya of Hiuen-Tsan^ must therefore be a pre-Gupta King, who ruled 
not later than c. 250 a.c. ; and the King of Central Hindusthan who suc- 
ceeded his son Vajra, was probably the first Gupta King. This date for 
Baladitya, it will be seen, agrees with the date already arrived at for his con- 
temporary Mihirakula, the famous persecutor of Buddhism. We may there- 
fore conclude that Yasodharman and Baliaditya defeated two different Mihira- 
kulas, that the Huns invaded Hindusthan in Gupta year 136, but were deci- 
sively defeated by Skandagupta and never ruled east of the Indus, and that 
Toramiana and Mihirakula were not Huns but Parthians or Kshattriyas. 
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Vhuddhimagga of Buddhaghosacariya, edited by Dharmanand Kosambi, with a 
Foreword by K, M. Munshi ; Part I : Text (Bharatiya Vidya Series, Vol. I). 
Royal 8vo xviii, 512. Price Rs. 12-8-0. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Andheri, 
Bombay, 1940. 

As the President of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Mr. Munshi, in his Fore- 
word introduces this Volume under review as* the' first of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Series, on which the Vidya Bhavan has embarked within two years of its 
career. It is doubtful if any Series could have been inaugurated with a more 
worthy or a better edited text in or outside India ; it is indeed a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that the Board of Editors of this Series could get the co-operation 
of so eminent a Pali scholar as Prof Dharmanand Kosambi in the publication of 
Visuddhimagga which he has made his own after a life-time’s activity on its study 
and interpretation. It is doubtful if a better text of Visuddhimagga could be 
established with the material at the disposal of the Edkor ; for even after preparing 
a critical edition in Roman characters for the Harvard Oriental Series Prof. Kosambi 
has utilized fresh material from Burma and Siam. Of course the full evaluation 
of the critical methods employed in the editing of the text must await the critical 
apparatus and the full variants of a significant character promised in the second 
volume with an accompanying commentary. Prof. Kosambi ’s main contribution 
will essentially be in this commentary wherein he will utilize his unrivalled knowledge 
of Pali sources. 

The main features of the present edition consist in the numbering of para- 
graphs, identification of quotations as far as possible, use of punctuation, and 
preservation of manuscript usage as far as feasible. In a learned Preface the 
Editor gives us an account of the Life of Buddhaghosa which appeared previously 
as an article in the journal Bharatiya Vidya (I, 113-119) and among the facts 
established is that Buddhaghosa could not have been a Brahmin, that he was 
originally an inhabitant of the Telugu country, and probably a farmer. 

The excellent printing and the neat get-up go a long way to establish the 
present series as one of the best produced in this country, and both the Editor 
and the Editorial Board are to be congratulated ^pon this fine achievement in 
Indian scholarship. We look forward to the publication of the second volume 
which will really give us the critical part of the Editor’s work. The interpretative 
aspect of scholarship which is rightly stressed by the President of the Bhavan, 
though an essential part of critical scholarship, may at times be purely traditional, 
divorced from its true historical perspective. Modem scholarship has to steer clear 
between the western type which sacrifices tradition at the altar of history and the 
orthodox Indian type which sacrifices history at the altar of tradition. The golden 
mean between the two extremes is perhaps the ideal aimed at even by Lord 
Buddha in his rational-intuitive approach to Life\ problems, and it is hoped that 
the Editor of this Volume will combine within himself the Pandit’s knowledge 
with the critical methods of the Western Scholar to give us an authoritative inter- 
pretation of this Visuddhimagga which has been the mainstay of Buddhistic thought 
in the HinaySna system. This first volume* of the Bharatiya Vidya Series augurs 
well for the future of the Bhavan and the Board of Editors will be hard put to 
it to keep up the standard of scholarship established by Prof. Kosambi. 

S. M. Katrb 
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Z>. R. Bhandmkar Volume, edited by Bimala Churn Law ; Indian Research Institute, 

170 Manicktalla Street. Calcutta, 1940. Royal 8vo, xxx, 382. 

It is rare in the history of Indian! scholarship that both father and son should 
not only distinguish themselves in certain branches of Indology and particularly 
History and Archaeology, but also receive the graceful tributes of their fellow scholars 
all over the world in the shape of presentation volumes containing choice papers of 
research value from some of the most eminent scholars specializing in different 
but allied spheres. Professor Devadatta Bhandarkar has nobly followed in the 
footsteps of his truly great father, the late Sir Ramkrishna Copal Bhandarkar, 
and it is in the fitness of things that he should receive a Volume of Indological 
papers on the occasion of his ^60th year. But this is perhaps the first occasion 
in India when the son succeeds the father in receiving this most coveted honour 
which scholars can confer on any individual. Edited by Dr. Law and printed by 
the Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta, the Z). R. Bhandarkar Volume is indeed 
one of the best Festschrifts produced in India, and is worthy of the scholar to 
whom it is presented by his admirers, friends, and pupils. 

The initial article describes Bhandarkar as a scholar, as an archaeological 
officer and a University Professor. Having passed his B. A. in the Deccan College, 
Poona, in 1896, his attention was drawn to the Bhagwanlal Indraji Gold Medal 
and Prize in the Bombay University for the year 1897 for wLich the topic assigned 
that year was ‘ A brief Survey of the Ancient Towns and Cities of Maharastra 
country in the pre-Mahomedan period, i.e., 1000 a.d. ' This was the beginning o,f 
his interest in History and Archaeology. In 1904 he joined the Archaeological depart- 
ment as Assistant Archaeological Surveyor and took charge of the Western Circle 
in 1911 as Superintendent. About this time the w'ell-known journal Indian Antiquary 
was passing through a difficult period, and the co- editorship which was thrust 
upon Bhandarkar was not only a sign, in those days of anti-Indian feeling in 
all lines of scientific activity, of recognition of Indian merit, but proved also a 
means of galvanizing it into activity and bringing it to a higher standard of efficiency. 
He continued in this capacity till 1922. In 1912 he w^as aw^arded the Sir James 
Campbell Gold Medal by the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
thus became the first Indian and the second scholar to receive so great an honour, 
his predecessor being Sir Aurel Stein. In 1917 he accepted the invitation of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee to join the University of Calcutta as the first Cannichael 
Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture in which capacity he retired in 
1936. The stopping of the publication of the Indian Antiquary was greatly felt 
by Bhandarkar and his attempts to revive those activities resulted in the found- 
ation of the Indian Culture ai?d the Indian Research Institute. It is therefore 
all the more fitting that the Indian Research Institute should be instrumental in 
bringing out this Volume under the able editorsliip of Dr. B. C. Law. 

There are altogether fifty contributions commencing with the short paper of 
MM. Dr. Ganganath Jha. Epigraphy is represented by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri on the Tribhuvanam Sanskrit Inscription of Kulottunga ; Prof. K. Chaj^o- 
PADHYAYA on Epigraphic Notes-; Dr. Konow on a new Charsadda Inscription and 
Barua on the Edicts of Asoka, to mention* a few only. Archaeology and Art are 
represented by Heras on a proto-Indian representation of the Fertility god, Hiranand 
Sastri on an old Hero- Stone of Kathiawad-Gujarat, Acharya on Art and Science 
of Architecture. Principal among the European contributors are Prof. Luders, 
Keith, Przyluski, and F. W. Thomas. Among other subjects included in the 
papers are chronology, philosophy, rhetcs-ics, literary criticism arid history, in fact 
all those wherein the learned Professor has made some distinguished contribution 
during his long scholarly career. The volume is in every way worthy of both the. 
Professor and the Editor and amply justifies the standard of presentation which 
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we have learned to associate with the Baptist Mission Press and the Indian Research 
Institute. It contains within itself suggestions which will require a life-time of 
work, and this is truly its great value ; we hope that Prof. BhandarkAr and his 
circle of friends, admirers and pupils will themselves pave the way to a better 
understanding of India’s ailtural heritage and just appreciation of her greatness. 
It was the late Sir Ramakrishna who w^as responsible for the interest now shown 
in Sanskritic studies in India on modern scientific lines, and it is no> less true that 
\\\s son \\as been latgeVy responsible for the placing of Indian history on scientific 
lines. We have thus a tradition connected with the name of Bhandarkar, now 
associated with the Institute in Poona ; let us hope that Prof. Bhandarkar will 
amply justify the expectation raised by this comparison and live to fulfil the many 
cherished dreams of his scholarly career for the full hundred years of the ancient 
IJ§is of India. We must not fail to congratulate Dr. Law on his magnificent 
efforts and the fine volume which has resulted from them. 

S. M. Katre 

The S^tkhanddgama of Puspadanta and Bhutabali mth the commentary Dhavald of 
Vlrasena : Vol. I Satprarupana, edited with introduction, translation, notes and 
indexes by Hiralal Jain, assisted by Pandits Phoolchandra and Hiralal vShastri, 
with the co-operation of Dr. A. N. Upadhye and Pandit Devakinandan. Super 
Royal 8vo, 10, iv, 96, 410, 28. Jain Sahitya Uddharaka Fund Karyalaya, 
Amraoti, 1939. Price Rs. 10/-. 

Professor Jain needs no introduction to the scholarly world ; he is one of 
our chief authorities for late Middle In'do-Aryan literature and founder-editor of 
two series wherein some important Apabhramsa literature has found a place. It is 
therefore a memorable event that at last we have in print one of the most important 
and voluminous works for which the only manuscripts in existence were at the 
Jain pontifical seat of Mudbidri in South Kanara, carefully preserved and guarded 
even from the Jain scholars themselves. It was principally due to the interest 
sliown by the late Seth Manikchand of Bombay since his visit to this place in 1886 
and the generous response of the Jain community to defray the expenses of making 
copies of the manuscripts under the stringent conditions laid down by the pontifical 
authorities that such copies were at all available. The story of this venture is 
narrated by the Editor in his Hindi introduction and the main actors in this 
important drama are Seths Manikchand and Hirachand, Brahmasuri Sastri, 
Gajapati Sastri, Lokanath Sastri, Pandits Devaraj, Brahmayya and Nemiraj, 
Vijayacandra and Sitaram. 

According to the Digambara tradition the onlyt surviving pieces of the original 
Jain canon of twelve Ahgas are preserved in the trilogy entitled Dhavald, Jayadha- 
void and Mahddhavald. The ^atkhanddgama summarising the teaching of the fifth 
Ahga V idhapminatti and the twelfth Ahga Ditthivdda as known to Dharasena was 
reduced to writing by two sages known as Puspadanta and Bhutabali in Sutra 
form ; Puspadanta composed the first 177 sutras embodied in the present edition 
of Satprarupaipa while Bhutabali wrote ouk the remaining of the 6000 sutras. The 
date of Dharasena lies between the l^t and 2nd centuries of the Christian Era 
according to the findings of Prof. Jain. 

There are altogether six commentaries on SatWiai^dagma, the last being Dhavald 
and the fiirst being Parikarma by Kundakunda. The remaining commentators are, 
according to Indranandi’s statement in his Srutdvatdra Samakunda, Ttimbulura, 
Samantabhadra and Bappadeva. None of these is now available, although traces 
of the earlier five are seen in existing literature. Taking Kundakunda’s period to be 
the 2nd century^ A.D., Prof. Jain assigns the period of the 3rd to the 6th centuries 
to the four intervening commentaries. 

As regards Vlrasena Prof. Jain is 6f the opinion that a careful study of the 
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corniiJt colophon suggests the completion of the work on the 13th day of the 
bright half of Karttika in the Saka year 738 or 8th October 816 a.d. Thus the 
Dhavald must have been composed in the first quarter of the 9th century a.d. The 
volume of 60,000 slokas took about 21 years to complete, since Virasena’s pupil 
Jinasena mentions at the end of Jayadhavala that he completed that commentary 
in the Saka year 759. Virasena and his pupil Jinasena were both prolific writers, 
the first completing his philosophical prose writing amounting to 92,000 slokas in 
the course of 31 years and the second writing the fayadhavald in 40,000 slokas, 
the beautiful poem Pdrsvdbhyudaya and the Sanskrit Adipurdna. 

The language of Dhavald represents according to the classification of Pisciiel 
Jain Saurasenl. It is unfortunate that this important text had to be edited from a 
stolen transcript and several copies made from this transcript while the only old 
and authentic text lies inaccessible to scholars at Mudbidri. Prof. Jain has had 
ample opportunities of studying the science of textual criticism from these modern 
copies made from the single transcript and his observations on such divergences would 
be welcome in succeeding volumes. 

The magnificent Hindi introduction dealsT with the history of the publication 
of works like the Dhavald, description of the transcript copies utilized in editing 
the Dhavald of which ten are mentioned, peailiarities in the orthography of these 
mss., the authorship of $atkhanddgama, the heirarchy of the acaryas, the determin- 
ation of the Nirvana of Mahavira, the author of Dhavald, earlier commentators, 
the literature available to Dhavald and Jayadhavala, introduction to the topics dealt 
with in $atkhanddgama, special introduction to Satprarupana, the language of the 
text, and conclusion. This in brief summarises the main findings of the Editor. 

The importance of Dhavald and J ayadhavald cannot be overestimated for our 
understanding of the original Jain doctrines and for a study of Middle Indo-Aryan 
as utilized by Jain sources. It is a singular coincidence that Prof. Jain who has 
been responsible for publishing many Apabhraih^ texts in critical editions should 
now offer to the public this first volume of what may eventually be regarded as 
the greatest discovery in Indian scholarship within the Middle Indo-Aryan field* 
although the mss. evidence is not quite conclusive as regards the actual forms. For 
a proper survey of Jain doctrines, whether Svetambara or Digambara, before the 
schism took place, it will prove to be indispensable. 

The utility of the text has been greatly increased by a Hindi translation and 
notes and commentary. Prof. Jain has added considerably to the already great 
service he has rendered to Jain scholarship and particularly to Indo-Aryan linguistics. 
It is to be hoped that he will be given sufficient encouragement by the learned 
public to complete this major ^piece of work, involving great expense and time. 
We congratulate the Jain Sahitya Uddharaka Fund Karyalaya and Shrimant Seth 
Laxmichand Shitabrai for undertaking this publication and presenting the first 
volume in such beautiful print. No scholar of either Middle Indo-Aryan or Jain 
doctrines can afford to miss this text. 

S. M. Katre 

Excavations at Harappa, by M. S. Vats.”* The Government of India Press, Calcutta. 

Price Rs. 50/6- or 77 s. * 

Mr. Madho Samp Vats is ^a senior member of the Archaeological Survey in 
' India. He has written two sumptuous volumes on the work he has done at Harappa 
in the District of Montgomery in the Punjab. The prolific ancient site of Harappa 
was first attacked by the late R. B. Daya Ram Sahani but it eventually fell to the 
lot of , Mr. Madho Sarup Vats to explq^e it on a large scale and for a fairly long 
period. He has done his work very successfully bringing credit to Indian archaeo- 
logists. There will be no exaggeration in saying that he has succeeded in justifying 
the tmst the Imperial Government had placed in Indian scholars when entrusting 
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to them the difficult work of exploring the pre-historic sites in India on scientific 
lines. There was a time when! Indologists from the West used to say that Indians 
were not capable of excavating ancient sites scientifically nor were they accurate epi- 
graphists and editors. There are die-hards even now. But thanks to the achieve- 
ments of some of us including Mr. Vats these charges have been falsified. I have 
personally seen Mr. Madho Sarup Vats at the site digging with his own hands 
by his large knife, not the merciless dagger of a butcher ready to disembowel 
the entrails of a slaughtered animal, but the blunt and still sharp knife of an explorer 
opening the relics of the hoary past from the womb of ffie niotlier earth. The gold 
ornaments were taken out by him. in my presence in 1929. How careful an excavator 
he is he has amply proved by the finds he made not only at Harappa but at 
Mohen-jo-Daro as well. At Harappa he had .to work quite independently. He 
worked with laudable zeal and with remarkable success. The two volumes before us 
amply testify to his capacity for excavating old sites on* scientific lines. 

The first volume describes the excavations and the finds in detail while the 
second gives the illustrations showm in one hundred and thirty-nine plates. The 
illustrations are excellent and do credit to those who produced them. The selection 
of photographs and the arrangement of specimens in the plates are commendable. 
A glance at them will enable us to form a good idea of the advanced culture of the 
pre-historic inhabitants of the Indus Valley. The lucid account which Mr. Vats 
has given of the various antiques which he and his collaborators recovered from 
the extensive and fascinating ancient site, the exploration of which fell to his lot, 
will suffice to show what Harappa has contributed to the study of the Proto-Indian 
Civilization. The torso of a nude male figure in red sand-stone would alone suffice 
to illustrate the ‘ acme of perfection ’ in plastic art which was reached by the stlpins 
in ancient India. The structural remains are very few in Harappa. This is chiefly 
due to some of the brickdiggers employed by certain contractors for getting readymaae 
ballast. The great granaries which luckily escaped these foes of archaeology have 
been fully described and illustrated in these volumes and the account given will prove 
of immense value to archaeologists in understanding similar structures outside India. 

One is not sure how far the observations regarding burial customs are correct. 
Burial in large urns continued in Southern India even in the 8th century of the 
Christian era. In my excavations near Amreli in Kathiawad I found evidences of 
it in the Kshatrapa period of Indian history, t excavated human skeletons buried 
along with Kshatrapa coins. Charred bone^ in large earthen pots were also found 
along with such coins. The seals, however, found at Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro in 
large numbers wilt set at rest all doubts re. the age of these burials which must be 
treated as chalcolithic. The remarks made about ^ the worship are like re- 
peating his master's voice and one can reasonably expect experienced ardiseologists 
to proceed! further. The Asuras we know were called SiSm^devas or the worshippers 
of Sisna i.e. ‘ lihga But are these pieces really Imgas ? I doubt very much if 
they are. Similar remains were found from much later sites, like that of Kau^ambi 
near Prayaga but they are weights and not phallic symbols. They do not resemble 
a male organ even if we think of children or the four ‘ Kumaras ’ of the Hindu 
mythology. The holders of the §isna theory usually think in terms of that .symbol 
only. Witness the case of the mile-stones set up during the Mughal rule which are 
taken to be gigantic phallic symbols by such theorists merely because of their curious 
shape ! If the Indus civilization is un-Aryan and the^eople were really Sisnordevas- 
one would expect traces of circumcision which according to Vatsyayana was an andrya 
or un-Aryan custom. But in spite of all these considerations Mr. M. S. Vats has 
done his work splendidly and is to be congratulated for this achievement. . 


Hirananoa Sastri 



ON THE STUDY AND METROLOGY OF SILVER 
PUNCH-MARKED COINS* 


By 

D. D. KOSAMBI, Poona. 

V— Classification by Obverse Marks ; Indus Weights. 

» 

There still remains the classification by obverse marks, and the hoard 
can be made to give a little more information this way. I accept Walsh’s 
classification of the earlier hoard, but the list given in Table D (5, 50-71) 
is worthless except as a rough guide to App. XL I have had to take App. XI 
again as the final authority, and retabulate the omissions and misclassifications 
of the lists copied first from Table D. From the classification of the last 
section, it is possible to conjecture too much : that if the abnormalities in 
the number of coins as plotted in fig. 2 are significant, then an unusually 
large number of coins reached Taxila at periods of 2-3 and 7-8 indictions 
before the hoard. 

Walsh’s classes A.l, C.l, D.2, D.3, are prominent in the table, the rest 
being represented by comparatively few specimens. Amalgamating the data 
for round and square coins, A.1 is found to contain 207 coins, the distri- 
butions being (by number of reverse marks, starting with blank coins), 29, 
45, 39, 33, 23, 16, 7, 9, 2, 2, 2. That is, these had been checked at Taxila 
over a long period, and were the commonest currency of the region. Now 
C.l has, according to Walsh’s only 70 coins, the distribution by reverse marks 
being 14, 11, 16, 5, 12, 5, 3, 2, 2. Class D. 2 has 88 coins, distributed as 
63, 16, 9. These are from Walsh’s Table D, uncorrected. Keeping in mind 
the fact that coins not issued by the rulers of the territory would be quite 
legal, it would seem that the A.l currency was in general use, but that its 
day had already begun to pass ; that C.l was also a currency of trade but 
less common. Both of these were more distant in time — ^and therefore, pos- 
sibly in space — than D.2 (D.3 has much the same characteristics), which 
seems to be a fresh and perhaps a local issue. I should like to go deeper 
into this, but not on data as printed in Walsh’s memoir. I should have 
taken the ^a^aracakra as the first criterion, whereas his classes A.1 — A. 34 
contain several forms of this, C.1 has the same cakrc as A.1 but the other 
marks differ. Finally, D.l, 2, 3, 4, are given with a different royal symbol, 
this makes me so bold as to conjecture that the difference in structure of A.1 
and C.l is less significant than with D.2, which is really a different issue, indi- 
cating, perhaps, a new dynasfy, or a change of government. 

The complete analysis of a single type of currency found in a hoard 
like the older Taxila hoard would be of the utmost interest. But for the 
present, I* shall have to abandon it, because it would mean al careful reclassi- 
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fication, checking of data, particularly rewdghing the coins, and also, alter- 
native regrouping and recalculation, just to see which of several hypotheses 
fits best. All of these are beyond the scope of the present memoir, and as 
matters stand just now, beyond the means of the present writer. It would 
be, however, worth while to look closer at the coins that have, as far as 
possible, the same history. For this purpose, I select the following classes 
with blank reverse ; A.1, A.19, B.(e)2, C.l, D.2, D.3 ; and several A.1 with 
various reverse marks. In this, I have had to examine Walsh’s table D. 
more closely, and assign several coins to diffemnt groups, oh the basis of the 
plates and his own classification as in App, XI, in particular. Nos. 237, 146, 
247,. 212, 648, 355, 370, 526, 607, 624, 636, 770, and a few others. It would 
have been more convenient to pool round and square coins, but as they have 
“ different histories ” at least at the time of manufacture, they are kept sepa- 
rate in spite of the resulting smaller numbers and less conclusive statistics. 
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The complete table for class A.l would be useless because the numbers are 
far too few, and the suspect coins therefore become of great importance. 

I have already given a few for the larger numbers in table II, and briefly 
explain the “ method here, leaving the technical terms to be explained 
later. We calculate the mean m and the variance for any sample of the 
coins, taking them as given in the data. Then we make the -unproved- as- 
sumption that the distribution should be normal, and that the variance esti- 
mated for the sample is close enough to the actual value for our purpose. 
Now it is known that standard 'deviation (square root of the variance) being s 
about 1/22 of the total numlDer in a normally distributed lot should differ 
from the average by 2s or more ; alx>ut 1/370 exceed 3s, and 1/17000, 4& If 
more than the proper number fall outside the ranges, particularly the 3s 
and 4s range, there is good ground for suspicion. We can then reject the 
suspected coin or coins, and recalculate the; statistics. The mean will rarely 
differ by much, but the variance will usually be reduced in a marked fashion. 
The greater this reduction, the better the ground for rejection. On this basis, 
coins 1075 and 890 should certainly be rejected in table II, as the recalculated 
variance would make the adjusted group incompatible even with entirely in- 
dependent groups having the given numbers and variances ; the same can be 
said of coin 958 in table III, at a lower — 5% — level (in all cases testing 
compatibility by the z test as for independent groups). That is, these coins 
have been treated in an entirely different manner from the rest of their group, 
and have a distinct individual history. I might add that the only way of 
testing a single coin for los^ of weight can be by reference to its group. In 
particular. No. 890, weight 43*46 grains, has been reweighed (with four other 
suspects) for Dr. V. S. Sukthankar by the Curator of the Taxila Museum, 
and found to be correctly entered. It isi the lightest coin of the hoard, and 
shows no sign of having been darnaged in any way, hence its loss of weight 
must have occurred in antiquity. On the other hand, coin 212 of the blank 
D.3 group, weighs 54*1 instead of 51*1 as entered in Walsh’s tables, and 
though it was not a bad suspect, the mistake was discovered by the method 
outlined at the beginning of this paragraph ; so, I recommend it to the atten- 
tion of numismatists — in spite of the fact that it involves some circular logic 
in reducing a non-normal class to normality by brute force, and that it can 
easily be overdone. I have had to use it without reserve in one case, the 
analysis of MohenjoDaro weights. 

Ignoring Hemmy’s “ theoretical ” conclusions, and taking only the weights 
as actually found at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa that come near the Km^d- 
fympa weights, I construct the following : 

TABLE IV “ CLASS D ” INDUS WEIGHTS (in grams) 


3 03 3-313 

3*38 

3-405 ' 

3-43 3-48 

3-554 3-780 

3*12 3*329 

3*381 

3*414 

3-43 3-484 

3-556 3-90 

3-24 ’ 3*343 

3*39 

3*418 

• 3-44 3-49 

3*604 3*93 

3*24 3*362 

3*39 

3*422 

3-44 3-51 

3*96 

3*30 3*367 

3*394 

3*424 

3-465 3-520 
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These weights were obtained from Hemmy’s tables (7, 591, 596-8 ; 
25, 602, 607, 677-8), but not without trouble. The figures to two places 
of decimals are from the earlier report (7), and the rest from the later 
one {25), which should have simplified checking, being given that the 
final table {25, 676-8) is supposed to give values of all Indus weights found. 
Unfortunately, only two weights of 3-44 grams can be traced, namely DK 
1428 and HR 2191 (7, 597) although three of these are given in succession 
in 25, 678. To make up for this, weight 3*367, numbered DK 4973 in 
25, 607 is left out altogether in the final tabid of 25/678. There are 
two weights of 3*24 gm. in both the earlier report and the final table, 
but .one of them has* clearly been counted as 2*24 in Table III of the 
first report (7, 591), to give a fictitious class C, which also appears in 
the later reports, always with the extraordinary label of 8/3 times the 
class A weight ; in addition, class C is given in the same tables as with 2 
weights, while in table I (7, 590), it is given as with 9 weights! I have 
accepted both the 3*24 gm. weights. Hemmy ultimately breaks off his class 
D at 3*24-3*780 gm. but I have had to take all weights in the 3 gm. class, 
and as there is a large gap above and below those I have chosen, these 
would be suffkient for the purpose of analysis. It would have been helpful 
to know what processes had been used to clean the weights, (if they needed 
cleaning) and whether they are likely to have gained or lost by the long 
burial which has impregnated so many of the other finds at Mohenjo-Daro 
with salt and made them subject to decay upon excavation. 

In the reconstructed table of weights approximating to those of our 
coins, we notice some gaps ; between 3*12 and 3*24, and after 3*604. The 
first two weights, and all the weights of the last column, are therefore sus- 
pect a priori. For ease of calculation, we round off the last place of deci- 
mals. Calculating the mean and variance, ye find : m = 3*45, = *03728718 

approximately, which gives s = *1931 gm., and gives four weights, when we 
should not get more than two, in the class differing by more than 2s from 
the mean value. We can repeat the process, discarding the two worst, i.e. 
3*93 and 3*96 or even the latter, and repeat ^the process. This procedure 
finally leads us to discard the first two and the last four weights, although 
Hemmy retains 3*780. The final result is n = 31, mi= 3*417, 8^% = *007353, 
s = *08566 in gram units. As I have said before, one of the 3*24 weights is 
confused, and might be mis-entered ; I am inclined to suspect 3*604 also, be- 
cause it is given {25, 607, DK 7161) as being made of paste, which would 
not seem so likely to remain uncjianged as chert or other stone. But I 
must let that pass too. 

In grain units, this is m = 52*73, = 1-751H, approximately. We comr 

pare this with the data of table I : comparing with the 995 har^pa9j^a, we 
find t = *398, P>*6, with the 162 later coins, P>*9. In neither case is the 
difference at all significant. That is, *so far as the mean values • go, both 
sets of coins could have been meant to be the same as the Indus class D' 
' weight. But the z test tells a different story, and we find the corresponding 
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values of z as *03417 and *58795. The first is not significant, even on the 
20 per cent, level, i.e. there is more than one chance in 5 that the Mohenjo- 
Daro system persisted till the time of the first hoard ; the second is significant 
even on the OT per cent, level. This means that there is every likelihood 
of the earlier Taxila hoard being weighed on much the same kind of balances 
and by much the same sort of weights, as at Mohenjo-Daro some two thou- 
sand and more years earlier ; but there is about one chance in a thousand 
that the Mauryan. hoard was so weighed, though its average weight is actually 
closer to my Indus average than for the earlier hoaird. Whether due to the 
fact that we have a hoard of very* poor workmanship, or more probably (re- 
calling the SwiNEY collection analysed in section III) because the Maufyan 
period developed rougher standards of accuracy, can be decided only after 
comparing the data for several other hoards. This information, obtained 
after comparing weights actually found in •the Indus excavations with the 
Taxila find of coins seems to me more conclusive and useful (in spite of the 
curious story it tells of Mauryan crudeness) than Hemmy’s result, that 
the theoretical weight of the kar^apopj^a of whatever period and locality, was 
about a fourth of another theoretical weight approximately four times as 
much, and that all the coins came from A4oka's mint ! 

Table III gives us little new information on averages, as the significantly 
low group is B(b).l, which is a double obverse group, and expected to be 
well below the (Standard weight. If we retain No. 270, and test 13 coins of 
B(e)2 against the ten blank coins of A. 19 we find t = 6*4, which is signi- 
ficant. That is, the two sets did belong to different times, or systems 
of weighing, in all probability. We have tested the extremes, however, of the 
square blank coins of Table III, and the explanation would be quite simple : 
the new coins would, being all manufactured at the same time and the entire 
sample weighed against the same weight give smaller vairiances — due to the 
errors of weighing alone and not to the fact that different weights were used 
for different coins. These variances are very small, and in fact not com- 
patible with the variance of the entire 995 kdr^apma, for which many dis- 
tinct varieties have been pooled. The z test alone applied to the two vari- 
ances, B(e)2 against A.19, would show a significant difference at the one 
per cent, level and almost at the OT per cent. : that is, there is less than one 
chance in a hundred and just about one in a thousand that the two lots 
were weighed according to the same scheme. It is to be noticed that the 
variances for any one group with blank reverses are remarkably small. A 
modem sample of 208 freshly minted mpees was tested at the Bombay 
Mint, and I find the variance to be about 0*163, the sample being significantly 
skew negative, though the kurtosis is trifling. Of course, the rupee weighs 
180 grains as against the 52-54 grain weights of the kar$dpma ; but it is 
clear nevertheless that the ancients did a pretty good job of their coinage, at 
least for the earlier Taxila hoard. Walsh (5, 32) takes the later coins as 
all new at the time of deposit in their hoard, which would show an astound- 
ing carelessness on the part of the Maurjr^ coiners or regulators of currency. 
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To verify the theoretical conclusions by experiment, I weighed each specimen 
of a sample of 3000 current rupee coins taken out of circulation at random. 
The average weight was found to decrease with increasing length of circula- 
tion, with about the same regularity as found in our square coins. The 
average annual loss of weight is, from this relatively small sample, 0.06258 
gr., which means, roughly, a grain in 16 years. The variances go up with 
age, but the samples of each issue are too small to make the estimate of any 
value. As for the rate of absorption, it could not be determined either by 
direct count of my individual issues, nor by the ampler figures of the Mint’s 
special remittances. One reason is that the number of coins struck and put 
into circulation is not the same for each issue. . When the number in the 
sample was divided by the number in the issue, it became clear that the 
ratio was approximately constant for all issues since 1903 (Edward VII, 
George V). But for the earlier doins, (Victoria Empress) the exponential rate 
of decline was clearly visible. This means that the rupee was not taken by 
the public as a token coin in the earlier period, but used as a source of metal. 
For the earlier Taxila hoard, the conclusions are that the Taxilans received 
their coins at a remarkably steady rate, and that they were absorbed with 
great regularity. The balance of trade must have been in favour of Taxila, 
and the form of society comparatively stable over the best part of two 
centuries. 

Just as a matter of curiosity, the rather arbitrary processi of discarding 
coins which differ by too much from the rest of the group on the te^sis 
of the variance of the group itself, can be applied to the classes as given 
in table II. The process is not unambiguous, but a justification of sorts 
can be found in that the weight even for a single coin would tend to vary 
according to the normal distribution, if many distinct observations were made 
{15, 174 et al.) \ again, all the coins distrarded are invariably underweight, 
and many of them decidedly underweight ; certainly, the ancients would have 
been able to say that each of the coins I discard varied from the rest in its 
group, though they would have been likely to discard a few more, which 
I retain on the grounds that I should apply 6nly my own s-criterion for re- 
jection. The improved ” table II now reads : 


TABLE V : ADJUSTED GROUPS BY REVERSE MARKS. 


X = 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

n == 

275 

161 

159 

111 

88 

53 

34 

31 

m = 

53-39 ; 

52-93 

52*79 

52*44 • 

52-51 

52-23 

51-95 

52*02- 

s» = 

•5497 

•5798 

•6677 

•7252 

•7952 

•8704 

*9533 1 

110 


The round and square coins have all been put together, and groups with 
eight or more reverse merles ignoifed only because the numbers are then 
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too small. It will be seen that only eighteen out of 930 coins have been 
discarded, some of which have most probably been clipped in the good old 
days ; and a couple might have been misweighed or entered with a misprint 
in Walsh's memoir. Yet, with this trifling adjustment, we have the means 
generally going down ; the variances now go up steadily, and even quite regu- 
larly, as expected. It is the occasional badly underweight coin that conceals the 
character of a group. In case the reader wishes to know of somewhat more 
impressive and deciddy more complicated methods of selection, he will find 
them in text books {17, 125-129), or Biometrika XXVIII, 1936, 308-320. 

The real objection to discarding coins, or to any form of sdection — 
as for the Patraha hoard {33, i, ii) — is that our tests are likely to be in- 
validated at the very outset. Statistics takes its data and hypotheses in 
the bulk. We test, by compatibility or otherwise, at any level of significance, 
the chance that two lots of coins should h^ve been selected at random from 
a general “population” of coins whose weights were distributed according 
to the normal law. Insignificant difference or ratio means that all this is 
likdy to be true ; by a significant deviation, we mean that this is not likely 
to be true, to within the probability imposed, but in the latter case, we do 
not know what portion of the hypothesis is contradicted. For sdected hoards, 
it is clear from the very outset that randomness has gone by the board. 
Nevertheless, it must be pointed out that out of the 3000 rupee coins I 
weighed, just ten were suspect by the method given, of these, eight were 
counterfeit, and two mint-defectives. 

VI— Comparison with Other Finds. 

Before aiiy general remarks can be made, it is necessary to see what 
other hoards can tell us. The information available can be put in another 
table : 


TABLE Vr: OTHER HOARDS. 


Reference 

Description 

n 

(number) 

m 

(average wt. in grains) 

s* 

(variance) 

22, 2-4 

• 

Milne's Sigloi 

52 

84-95 

1-5504 

»» ft 

„ Group A 

14 

85-12 

0-2843 

tt tt 

„ Group B 

38 

84-88 

2-0211 

21, 16-17 

Golakhpur Find 

102* 

51-54 

3-7063 

21, 471-482 

Gorho Ghat Find 

58 

48-72 

48-86 

3-7316 

2-5995 

23, 43-66 

Hyderabad Museum 

412* 

46-21 

6-4745 

24 , 301 

Paila Find 

436 

40-86 

1-9701 

32, 159-i64 

Peshawar Find 

6^ 

47-4 1 

7-89 


Coins described as badly damaged Aj* with missing pieces, were omitted. 
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Spooner’s weights for the Peshawar find are very doubtful. Weights are 
given by Streenivas for the Hyderabad Museum coins, and Walsh for 436 
of the 1014 (originally 1245, cf. 3,7) Paila coins as rounded off to the 
nearest grain, without specification of the lowest weight distinguished. I 
have taken the weight given as the central weight for each class, and applied 
no correction of any sort. 

The sigloi are most interesting for the problem of the long bar coins of 
table I. Clearly, Milne’s class A have a homogeneity absent from the rest, 
and the comparatively low variance shows that they are kruck very accu- 
rately, and have aU been used in the same way, i.e. are in all probability 
unu^d or less used than the coins of B. Coins 21-32 of group B {22, 3), 
do form a subgroup by themselves, but the variance is still large. A parti- 
cularly interesting feature of these sigloi is the presence of small punch-marks 
(22,5), which are reminiscent^ of the earlier Taxila reverse-marks, and 
make it likely that the coins, even if hoarded in Ionia, had circulated in a por- 
tion of the Persian empire not far from Taxila. For all this however, the 
double-sigloi would differ significantly from our long-bar coins. If both sets 
of coins were minted by weighing against fixed weights, the variances would be 
about the same, and the Taxila long-bar coins incompatible by the 2-test with 
either of Milne’s groups. If we make the unlikely hypothesis that the long- 
bar coins were weighed against any two sigloi chosen at random, the variances 
for long-bar coins should come out to be four times those given for the sigloi, 
but in either case, the difference of means would be significant. That is, the 
long-bar coins are too heavy for the double-sigloi standard. Whether they 
are just a souvenir of Persian influence or represent the satmima standard I 
cannot say : probably the former. 

The Paila coins form a distinct system by themselves, even in the way of 
fabric and punch-marks (the 4-spoke wheel and 4 marks, in place of the 6- 
spoke and 5 marks). The weights are certainly not of the kdr^apcfyia stand- 
ard. Walsh thought that his data “ shows an actual standard of 42 grains” 
C24; 301), but as usual, it does nothing of the kind. If the find is to be 
taken as homogeneous, and Walsh’s weights represent a fair sample, then 
the variances are larger than at Taxila, and tlie coins must have been scAne- 
what more crudely trimmed— though far more accurately than in the Mauryan 
period--or have been used considerably. On the strength of the averages, 
the coins are a little heavier than V4 of the Taxila coins. They could, how- 
ever, represent 24 to 30 raktikd in weight, or any other nearby standard, 
if the mktikd's were selected accordingly. There seems to be no approximat- 
ing weight among those hitherto found at Mohenjo-Daro. The grouping unit 
of one grain is much too coarse for these coins..U3, 53, 79 ) . 

Of the remaining three finds, that of the Hyderabad museum contains, 
as neairly as can be ascertained from the meagre descriptions alnd unsatisi- 
factory plates, coins of Walsh’s groui^ A, group D, and also of the later 
period, characterized by the ‘‘ Taxila mark ”. The variance is of the later 
.period } i? too low/for either issue of punch-marked coins. 
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The conclusion is that the Hyderabad coins, found in Karimnagar district, cir- 
culated for a long time after punch-tnalrked coins ceased to be issued, and 
that the earlier coins did not all disappear during or even after the Mauryan 
period, but extended their domain of circulation quite independently of an ex- 
tension of sovereignty. If the rate of loss of weight is to be taken as compar- 
able with that at Taxila for the earlier hoard, the circulation continued for 
not less than 33 indictions after Mauryan coins with the Taxila mark began 
to be issued. There is no evidence whatsoever that they circulated from 650 
B.c. as StreeniVas would hap it. 

The Golakhpur (Patna oity). hoard is quite unsatisfactory. Walsh be- 
lieves that it shows definite evidence of the weights of the coins having. been 
brought up by pouring molten copper (or perhaps dipping them in it) over 
them : the baser metal has covered the punch-marks {21, 17). If this be 
so, then the attempt was extraordinarily successful, because the average has 
come up very well, and allowing for the loss of weight by corrosion and 
subsequent cleaning by archaeologists one would be inclined to think that the 
make-weight system had been miraculously good. Even now, if we omit 
eight of the worst coins (in addition to those described as broken, with missing 
pieces), .the variances come up to the earlier Taxila standard. But this sort 
of argument is spurious, because we know that in this case the loss of weight 
by cleaning off the verdigris amounted to something like 12 per cent., most 
of which might represent the metal, not dirt. The “ added copper, however, 
must be due to decuperiflcation, that is to the actual travel of the cupric por- 
tion of the original alloy to the surface of the coin, by electrochemical action 
of the surrounding medium. I am obliged for this information to Dr. S. 
Paramasivan, of the Govemmenti Museum, Madras, who supplies the refer- 
ence to Fink and Eldridge, “ The Restoration of Ancient Bronzes and other 
Alloys First Report, 1925 ; the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York. 
Dr. Paramasivan has found many such examples of decuperiflcation in coins 
which he has examined himself. The coinage with this ^a4(iracakra occurs in 
other hoards as well {33, class iii), and my interpretation is that it become a sub- 
ordinate dynasty during the earlier period. The coinage might be that of Ahga. 

The Gorho Ghat hoard Fias a higher mean than that of the Peshawar 
coins, and a lesser variance. Nevertheless, the variance is too great for the 
earlier and too little for the later Taxila hoard. As I interpret this, the 
Gorho Ghat coins are a worn mixture of older and Mauryan coins. Walsh’s 
description of the hoard is not accurate enough but he gives six different 
forms of the ^u4aracukra in his plate of ^marks, and only one of these is the 
characteristic Mauryan form, l.b of the Taxila hoards. These coins appear 
to have circulated about 20 i«dictions. 

The weights for the Peshawar coins, as given by Spooner, are most 
unsatisfactory. But taking each group as having been “ forced ” or rounded 
off to the nearest rakiika (=1. 83 Sr.) and taking the weight given as cen- 
tral, I get the mean and variance giv^. The variance is clearly incompatible 
with any but the later Taxila board, the coins are a mixture, they must 
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be predominantly of Mauryan fabric. This is substantiated by the form of 
the ^a4macakru, as seen on the plates. A few of the coins (in particular 
plate B No. 1 of 52) might belong to or have affinities with the class D of 
our earlier Taxila coins. The means show that the circulation lasted about 
25 indictions after issue, so that the Gorho Ghat hoard must have been buried 
the earlier of the two. 

The coinage B (e) 2 might seem to be the freshest number of the earlier 
Taxila hoard — all coins but one blank — and the question will then arise as 
to why this is not the immediate predecessor ^f the Mauryan empire. The 
numbers are too small for this coinage to have been general. I take Walsh's 
1. u to be- the same as Bh attach aryya's 2. o of the Pumea 
hoard. In that case, it is clear that the dynasty (or king) survived in Mauryan 
times. It was prosperous enough to issue quite a few coins {33, 55-63, class 
II, group XI, var. b-h, coins 1073-1252). The coinage B (e) 2 of the first 
Taxila hoard is surely cl. II, gr. XI, var. f of the Patraha find. The latter 
find can be arranged in a tentative order of date as varieties : /, e, d, c, g, b, 
and h. But the characteristic marks of the last two varieties are duplicated 
under the Mauryan sadaracakra and the crescent-on-arches mark, in varieties 
a and i of the group. On my present hypotheses, this signifies that the dynasty 
or the king arose and enjoyed independence just after the death of Mahi- 
padma Nanda, and afterwards acknowledged the suzerainty of some Mauryan 
emperor. The sadaracakra is almost the same as the Mauryan, with a 
4amaru replacing one of the tatirines. I do not know whether this indicates 
any close relationship between the two dynasties, either as to geographical 
or tribal origin. One other bit of information we get is that the heaviest 
standard of weight for the earlier Taxila period could not have gone much 
over 54 grains, as B (e) 2 would have suffered the least by circulation. 
Finally, in the Pumea coins, we note that with the change from varieties 
b to a and h to i, i.e. with transfer to Mauryan hegemony, the variances 
jump up suddenly : from 2.9654 to 5.1612, and from 1.6485 to 3.9922, res- 
pectively. 

Let us sum up the addition to our knowledge — or at least to our con- 
jectural store — ^that can be made by statistics. I take it that the absence of 
the “ Candragupta " mark and the fresh coin of Arrhidaios found in the 
older hoard (5, 1) date it approximately to a period j’lst about the begin- 
ning of the Mauryan empire. The reign of Alexander’s feeble-minded half- 
brother was brief, nominal, and turbulent ; for a coin of his to have reached 
Taxila in excellent condition under ^these circumstances implies rapid travel, 
Walsh's assignment of the approximate date 317 b.c. seems to me quite rea- 
sonable for the earlier hoard. The second hoa«i*is similarly placed by a coin 
of Diodotos, at, say, 248 b.c. Both of these, therefore, provide very import- 
ant starting paints for a discussion such as the present. When other dated 
hoards are found, wel shall be able to ^^nd out the conclusions. 

We see, first, that the system of Mohenjo-Daro weights was applied for 
the earlier hoard, but that in the jWauryan period, although the average 
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remained the same, the variance increased enormously, showing a far cruder 
system. As I have said before, I am inclined to ascribe this to the rise 
of a new system of government, spread over large areas, and with a new 
type of ministry that handled the actual rule and took over many of the 
functions that must have been settled by common agreement by the traders 
of the older period. The system of reverse marks implies some sort of 
checking. Inasmuch as badly underweight coins occur in each group, this 
checking need not have been primarily for the purpose of weeding out light 
coins ; more probably, the rmrks are a token of assessment. However, it is 
just possible that the occasional light coin lost its weight between checks. 
If the system were official, and fully developed at Pataliputra, it is difficult 
to explain why it disappears with the Mauryan period. But if the system 
were local to the Taxila* region or restricted to an unofficial practice, this 
disappearance is natural, inasmuch as Mawryan conquest ruined Taxila as a 
great city. The presence of many reverse marks of the earlier Taxila hoard 
on Persian coins (22, 5) is natural if the marks were peculiar to a region 
or community which had trade in common with both Persia and India 
proper. 

We know that for the earlier period, Taxila was either part of a Per- 
sian satrapy, or in the Persian sphere of influence. Any coins issued there 
are likely — as in the case of the long-bar coins — to imitate a Persian standard 
or fabric. But the earlier hoard is in the main characteristically Indian, 
and identical coins are found as far to the east as Bihar, and to the south 
as Hyderabad. Therefore, it is likely that such coins were not manufactured 
at Taxila, but imported from the east, because of a favourable balance of 
trade. Silver in India, so far as we know, was imported from the eastern 
frontier, though only a thoroughgoing analysis of all coins for minor im- 
purities such ais lead could settlp this point, when coupled with a statistical 
analysis of the assay variations. All known records show that there existed 
a powerful succession of monarchies, a fully developed civilization, in the 
Gangetic basin ; it extended over a territory from Pataliputra to KausambI, 
and at least from the time ^f Buddha onwards. A logical inference would 
be that these monarchies would strike silver coins that would gravitate to- 
wards Taxila, and that the silver that reached Taxila was much more likely 
than not to be in a minted form. Thus, the obverse marks would be eastern 
in origin, while the reverse marks would presumably come into operation 
after the coins reached the Taxila region or the hands of trade-guilds, and 
remain in effect only so long as they circulated there. I am inclined to believe, 
without being able to give direct proof, that this regulation system was 
. broken up with the formatk>ft of the Mauryan “ Universal Monarchy ”, and 
the Brahmanical regulations of the Arthasastra. 

VII— DYNASmS AND Kjngs. 

As I see it, the prime basis of we classification should be the individual 
form of the six-pointed symbol, the }a4cnracakra. Inasmuch as this has not 
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been made the principal characteristic of the classes given in the sources I 
use, the discussion by classes must always occasion difficulties. However, 
Walsh's A. 1, C. 1 and D. 2 are the most prominent classes in the earlier 
Taxila hoard, and analysis by reverse marks alone shows that D. 2 is the 
latest, A. 1, C. 1 being older. This is, significantly, also the order of increasing 
average weight for the blmk coins of the three classes, as in Table III. It is 
significant that whereas the earlier class has quite simple marks, i.e. sun, 
§a4^acakra, humped bull, elephant, hare (or puppy, or some such animal) 
on five arches, the class D has marks of far greater complexity : a more compli- 
cated ^adaracakra, a tree with railing, and* two symbols which are hard to 
describe (Walsh's 5 and 9 c) ; one of them contains a string of taurines 
{ma in Bri^mi) which would give it a tantric or mantric character. Dating 
these classes by means of the reverse marks alone is impossible, and even 
their duration cannot be ascertained. For example, A. 1 has coins with 
as many as 10 reverse marks, and at first sight it might appear that it was 
issued over 10 indictions, this would mean an indiction of not much more 
than five years if a single king issued the coins, or that a dynasty issued 
coins with the same five marks over at least 10 longer indictions. But if 
the coins were issued in the east ahd reached Taxila only in the course of 
trade, as I believe to have been the case, then a single king may have issued 
them, even at one time, and they could have reached Taxila separately over 
a long period, a period that would not coincide with that of the king's reign 
or the issue of the coinage. But, in any case, it would seem reasonably clear 
that D. 2 was newer than A. 1 and C. 1. 


V 




is Tfi ri iir 


B.b.l. Sisunaga II. 


A.l. A Saikmaga. 






C.l. Nandin. 


D.2. Mah&pddkna. 


Tentative Identifications 

The sun ” symbol and the ^adaracakra have been omitted. The latter is l.o for 
Mahapadma and l.a for the other three. 


If the purauic lists are comprehensive and cover the Taxila region as 
well (which is doubtful, as they have primallfy to do with the Gangetic- 
plain), and in any case if the coins were issued in the east (which seems 
more reasonable because of their wide spread to the east and to the south), 
then an attempt to collate the puffiipic evidence as well as that of the Arya- 
tmmjusnmulakalpa with that of our c«ns would not be out of place.. This 
is conjecture, not statistics, but after rail a working hypothesis can always 
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be produced, to be modified by newer evidence. It seems to me, then, that 
A. 1 is a coinage associated with some of the Sisunaga kings, and that D. 2 
belongs to the coinage of Mahapadma Nanda, or some of the Nava Nandas. 
This can be argued out in some detail. Certainly, D. 2 cannot be associated 
with any known king except (Mahapadma) Nanda because it is immediately 
succeeded by and intermingled with Mauryan coins ; this much cannot be 
contested, as far as I can see, on the evidence that we possess. If there were 
a large and powerful empire between D. 2 and A. 1 and C. 1, it would have 
interposed a group of coins of its own, of equal prominence. But there is 
no such group available, andMt would thus seem highly probable that A. 1 
belongs to the empire preceding that of the Naindas, i.e. to the Si^umga 
coins. This last point I mean to argue a little more closely on the strength 
of the coins themselves. 

It has been shown before that A. 1 was a very large and general issue, 
but that its day was passing at the time of the earlier Taxila hoard (taking 
the hoard as fairly representative of the currency in circulation at that time, 
a plausible contention, as we have the minute coins and the long-bar coins in- 
cluded as well). The symbols are easy to interpret, except that of the “ hare- 
hill ” mark, or “ puppy-on-five-arches If we associate the coins with not too 
distant predecessors of (Mahapadma) Nanda, the mark, which occurs accord- 
ing to Walsh’s count on no less than 485 coins of the hoard, (while the 
particular form of the ^a4aracakra comes on 642 coins) must signify some- 
thing important. But according to my interpretation of the three symbols 
(excluding the ^a4arackara and the ''sun”), this would be the mark of the 
founder of the dynasty in question. The AMMK says nothing on this point,, 
but the pur^as give the founder’s name as i^isuni^. Sisu means child 
in Sanskrit, which is not admissible here, even if the elephant be taken as 
the equivalent of ndga. But i^ sisu is taken with one of its subsidiary 
meanings, i.e. the young of any animal, and the animal in question as a 
puppy or leveret, then the mark can represent the king Siiuniaga. Alter- 
natively, his name might have been falsely restored from the prdkfta which 
was the original source of ou^ puralrjdc lists (27, x-xi, 77-83), and could be 
read as Sasa-ndga (a variant that never occurs in the puiianic or any other 
list I have seen), which would give the animal as a hare. If it is neccessary 
to take the arches as a component of the name, we shall have to take them 
as the equivalent of ndka = heaven, or the fiiTnament. Thi^ does not conflict 
with my conjecture that makes the arches a symbol of '' descent from ” 
the totem symbolized on top. For the, rest, while we are exploring possi- 
bilities for the dynast’s name, iasandka and even sasmka cannot be excluded. 
We have a foreign king of E^rpt represented by the consonants ^-^-n-k whose 
Greek equivalent Secrwyx^ would make his actual names something like 
iaidnka ; this is not to be taken to mean that iSisunlaga or whatever his name 
was ruled Egypt as well, but that tl^e name occurs among Aryan chiefs over 
a wide interval of time and space. ^ take, provisionally, my own reading 
of the “ hare-hill ” mark as ‘‘ descendant of 
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The humped bull is surely to be taken as a nandly and we find two pum- 
ijic kings with this as a portion of their names : Mahi^andi and Nalndivar- 
dhana (27, 22), at the end of the dynasty in question. But as I take 
C. 1 as a latter successor to A. 1, and C. 1 has the same with 

a nmdl on five arches, it would seem likely that the kings at the end of 
the Sisuniaga line claimed descent from a Nandi or Nanda, and not from 
the remote ancestor. This would imply a break in the direct line, but not 
a conquest nor an entirely distinct family. Moreover, the Buddhist tantra 
does not give the same list as that of the purma's, which give the succession 
as Dar^aka, Udayl, Nandi vardhana, Mahi^anol, with reigns of 25, 33, 40, 
43 years : rather too long, I think, to be probable. The Aryamanjusrlmula- 
kalpa seems to make Udayi the successor of Ajitasatru, and then takes up 
other tales, to come back to the time and territory under consideration with 
entirely different king-names from ^hose given in the purdna'^ : Asokamukhya, 
Viioka, i&urasena. I do not see how Jayaswal’s identifications are to be 
justified, and I also think that there is at least the implication of an un- 
filled gap after Udayl. That is, the tail end of the Sisunaga line could very 
well contain more than two kings, and kings who would claim descent from 
Nandi, whether due to a break in the direct line after Udayl, or for some 
other reason. This must not be argued too closely. 

I state again as a working hypothesis, the following : A. 1 is a gai§unaga 
coinage. But C. 1 and similar classes are of a latter king of a related line who 
chose to claim descent from Nanda or Nandi. Finally, D. 2 is an entirely 
distinct reign, comparable in power with its two predecessors, without any 
other powerful intermediary. This, therefore, with other members of Class D, 
must be Mahiapadma Nanda's coinage. The class B. b.l is older than 
any of these, having as many as 15 reverse marks, and occurring also on 22 
double obverse coins. 

The coinage D. 2 is obviously of a different character from its prede- 
cessors, in the complexity and mysterious nature of its symbols. In parti- 
cular, the symbol 5 with its chain of five taurines and two extra marks 
seems mantric or tantric in character ; we actually know of a similar mantra : 
(28) ^ ^ ^ Mahiapadma Nanda was, in fact a different sort 

of king from his predecessors. He had been a wealthy minister who took 
over the throne STjczr 434.) He was low-born 

ntcamukhya (ibid), and in fact supposed to have been a bastard of the last 
Nandi king (27, 25) according to the purdncfs which describe him as Muhd- 
nandisuta, with the addition sudrdydm KdUkdmsujahL or sudrdgarbhodbhava. 
Like Viidfiidabha at the time of the Buddha, he wipes out the k^atriya members 
of the old dynasty, and apparently goes further iTTdeaning out all the k^aht/ydz 
of his time ! Whether this was a form of revenge or for safety in the way of 
preventing a rival to his usurpation is not known, but he is definitely a land- 
mark in what survives of our historical ti^dition : the purwjtds state explicitly 
that the age of darkness (Kaliyuga) £ame to flower with him (27, 74-5). 
it is, therefore, to be expected that his winage would be distinctive in appear* 
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ance. Finally, he has a mantric connection (however late the tradition) : he 
possesses a mantra of his own {29, 423) : 

iF5isw^ 5 II 

which brought him his success. In addition, he has two Brahmin friends 
similarly equipped with mantra's : his minister Vararuci (29, 430, 433) and 
the great founder of sainskjta grammar, P^ini (29, 437-438). The ab- 
sence of ancestors to display, and the connection with mantra as a means to 
success seem to be reflected in the coinage ,D. 2^ The chronological evidence 
is not bad : the Aryamanjusnmulakfdpa makes Nanda ’( =Mahapadma Nahda) 
the immediate predecessor of Candragupta Maurya, which agrees with coins 
bearing D. marks on the obverse and Candragupta's monogram as an issuing 
mark on the reverse. The pauranic accounts (27, 25-6) gives him the improb- 
able reign of 88 years, with 12 years for his eight sons, of whom only one 
is given by name. This seems very unlikely, and I explain it as a confusion of 
nav\a (Nanda) = new (Nanda) with nava (Nanda) = nine (Nandas). 
The Nanda or Nandi dynasty would be the C. 1 dynasty, (or king) and nava 
Nanda would be the usurper Nanda, our Mahiapadma Nanda. The identifi- 
cation is generally confirmed by Plutarch's Alexander, which mentions a king 
who was “ hated and despised for the viciousness of his life and the mean- 
ness of his extraction”. But to trust Plutarch in detail would be folly; it 
seems quite unlikely that the boy Candragupta ( = Sandracottos or Andra- 
cattos) could have actually seen Alexander. 

The pur.^ic chronology is confused enough to be typically Indian, but 
there is a significant mention of astronoimical details at the end of the account 
(27, 74-5) which should not be glossed over. From Paiik^it to Maha- 
padma is given as 10510 or 1015 years, and from Mahapadma to the Satavahana 
king Pulomiavi as 836 years. This is not borne out by the location in the 2700 
year precessional cycle, which gives the pointers of the Great Bear as passing 
through the nafc^atra maghc (No. 10) at the time of Pariki§it, purvd^M 
(No. 20), at the time of Malfiapadma, and in the 24th constellation at the 
time (termination?) of the ‘‘Andhras". As the time per nak^atra is a 
hundred years in this cycle, we have about 1000 years from Parik^it to Maha- 
padma Nanda, and 400 fromi his d^ to that of the Andhras, which checks 
very well indeed with accepted historical data, with an allowance for the fact 
that the scheme of dating does not allow smaller units than a c^tury. It is 
a remarkable conclusion that the date of Parito§it, and of the Mahiabhirata 
war would not go more thain about a 1(XX) years before Mahapadma, say 
MOOhetc;, and that would be ffie beginning of the Kali yuga, not to be recon- 
ciled with the usual beginning at 3101 B.C., a time coinciding with the Mohenjo- 
Daro period. What confusion lies here is beyond the scope of the present 
memoir to discuss, but one is remind^ of the Mesopdtamian long-chronc^^ 
logy ” coexistent with a more plausible \ short chronology The 836 years ^ 
between Mah&padma and Pulom&rii are probably to be explained by the sup^ 
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position that the puiS^ic redactor counted his nak?aMs from kjtUM and not 
from aiv,im, and possibly, even with the extra nak^atra, dbhijit, thrown in for 
good measure. There are not wanting those patriotic critics (G. Bose on 
Andhra) Chronology, JRASB, V) who maintain that the figure of 836 years 
from a doubtful Nanda to an unidentifiable PulomavJ is exact and shows 
the general credibility of the Puifinjas. Whatever the value of this chronologi- 
cal particular, I do not find it possible to attach any great worth to an ac- 
count which gives so little reliable information about the two most important 
dynasties of the 836 ” years, being unable even to report the Mjauryan names 
properly, and mentioning the Guptas as a locar dynasty that ruled along the 
Ganges, Saketa, 'Praytaga, Magadha (27, 53^ 73), , j 

All the foregoing structure has been erected solely on the comparison of 
the pura^a tradition as collated by Pargiter, and the mutilated text of the 
AMMK, which existed during the* 10th century a.d., but is surely late enough. 
The pali tradition claims to be older, and is certainly a good deal simpler, 
without the mystical accretions and prophetic style. The period of our punch- 
marked coins, i.e. from the death of Buddha; to the rise of Ajk^ka Maurya 
was of extr^e importance for Buddhism, and it is not a matter for wonder 
that the Buddhist tradition should be somewhat more reliable. We find even 
an occasional pali line ip the Purajuas, (27 78), and the inclusion of 
Suddhodana, Siddhiartha, Ri^ula in the Aik§vl^ king list (27, 11) is 
undoubtedly copied from a genealogical source used by pali texts (35, 2 
V. 20-24). Now the available pali texts give the following list, with reigns ; 
Ajatasattu (24 after Buddha's death); Udiayibhaddaka 16, Anuruddha and 
Muuda 8, Nlagadassaka 24. The last of these is removed by the people, as 
the whole race is charged with parricide (pitughdiakavarrisoyam), and an offi- 
cial (amacca) Susuniaga is put in his place, who rules 18 years. Then we 
have his son Kla]asoka 28, his sons, ten brothers (dasabh^ukarajano) 22, and 
then nine Nandas, supposedly brothers too, for 22 ; the last of these, Dhana- 
nanda being followed by Candragupta Maurya. The minister Oafliakya is 
also mentioned (34, 36). 

This helps a good deal. The direct line Ajatas^tru came to an end 
with Nagadassaka, the third after Udiayi. One Susunfiga was then put on the 
throne. This probably indicates a member of another branch of the royal 
family, possibly a descendant of Si^uniga I ; at any rate one who could have 
the hare-mark for his coinage. The time of Kafasoka is given by the tradition 
that the tenth year of his reign was the hundredth after the death of Buddha. 
The large number of variable “ fifth.marks '' on coinage of class A is perhaps 
to be explained by the “ ten brothers ” who ruled after Klalisoka. Now the 
chronology, though reasonable for the length bf each reign, is twenty^fivr-to 
a hundred years too short, if the ten brothers are at once succeeded by nine 
Najidas who rule 22 years to be followed immediately by Candragupta Maurysu 
The titoe of KBJasoka we may take p reasonably ajeeuxate, as thte second 
Buddhist cotmcil took place then, and ffrmed a great event in the history of the 
religion ; also, the lengths of the reigns from AjataiSatru add! up wdil, thocy;^ 
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this may be just a matter of design. Hence, the gap comes at about the time 
of the Nine 'Nandas". My explanation of this, based on our coins is that 
when the direct line of Sisunlaga II came to an end, there was a peaceful succes- 
sion of some other member of the same or related family. He continued 
same ^adaracakra, but claimed descent from a Nanda or Nandi and struck 
the coinage C (though Walsh’s C. 5, 2 coins is excluded, as having a different 
cakra), while the preceding kings had the coinage A (excluding A. 12, 4 coins ; 
No. 205 of A. 21 ; A. 25-A 31, 24 coins). On my own hypothesis as to the 
meaning of the five obverse marks, there is no evidence for a Nanda dynasty, 
the coinage C with the bull-on-arches mark being then associated with just 
one king. The coins of Sisuniaga II himself might be the class B. (b) 1, 
which is mostly restruck on older coins, and contains the hare, but not on 
arches. Coins B (b) 1 are at least 15 indictions old, as some of them contain 
that many reverse marks ; A. at least 10 ipdictions, and indicative of the 
rule of at least five monarchs. C. is roughly 8 indictions in age. Allowing 
for a 12-15 year indiction, and the time taken to reach Taxila, this checks 
approximately with our revised king-lists. The term Nava Nanda is to be 
taken as new Nanda, and refers to the coinage D. 1-D. 4, which is so fresh 
as to require very few reverse marks, as we have here only one coin each 
with 3 and with 4 marks. This is the coinage just before Candragupta. 

The king-names I give are conjectural, because literary evidence is un- 
satisfactory, and shows at any rate that each king had more than one name. 
For example, the Chinese translation of the Sommtapdsddikd dated a.d. 488, 
has the reading Hsiu-hsiu-fo-na-ko, with a variant Hsiu-fo-na-ko, which would 
be equivalent to Susubhanaga or Subhanaga. The pur,ai?ic variants are nu- 
merous enough, as can be seen from Pargitbr’s text. But I feel that on the 
strength of the archaeological evidence that we possess, we can say — ^by an 
application of quite elementary statistics — that the principal coinages were, 
in chronological order : B(b) 1, A, C, D, Mauryas. B(b) 1 not only precedes 
A but is re-struck on coins of an older issue. But these double obverse coins 
are as a group not less than 18-20 indictions old, say the time of Ajatai§atru 
and his descendants. And to my mind, the second obverse does not indicate 
that the coins had to be re-struck because of wear but that a dynasty was 
superseded, and coins in the treasury re-issued. A parallel would be coins of 
class D. 2 with Mauryan reverse marks. 

I have made little use of the Jain material, which is, however, aodessible 
in a rather uncritical encyclopedia, the Ah^idhmardjendra. There, Bimbisara 
is called Sepiya ; Ajiatasiatru, Ku 33 iiya, Kupika, Kouika. The nine Nandas are 
mentioned as beginning witli the successor to Udayi, about 50-60 years after 
Mahavira and displaced by Cl^akya-C^andragupta. This is not very helpful, 
and Jayaswal's reading Ajataisatru and Kunika Sevdsi-mga on a Mathura 
statue (2iv 550*551) makes matters decidedly worse. Yet it is not impossible 
fo get some palatable conclusions by a careful and reasoned collation of extant 
r^rds. For example^ the puriajic list of Sij§un 0 ga kings ends : 
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ityete bhavitaro vai Sai^unSga nrp& daSa 

^atani tnaji var^laiji i§a§ti var§ladhikini tu 

Sisunag& bhavii§yanti rajanab k^atra-bandhavab (27, 22). 

Pargiter translates (27, 69) k^atra-bmdhavah as “with k§atriya kins- 
folk But surely, there is a chance here of confusion with the “ ten brothers “ 
who end the direct line of the king I call Sisuniaga II ; also, his displacing a 
predecessor (Niagadassaka) might explain why the last king of the Pradyota 
line, displaced (according to the puri^as) by iSisunjaga I, is^called Nandivar- 
dhana, a name that occurs again in the Sisunaga list and perhaps corresponds 
to the king displaced by i^isuniaga II. For the rest, there is noi evidence that 
Bimbisara and his line were ever called Saisunaga, except of course the pur^ic 
list — which might have been miscopied as explained. So, “ Sisunaga I might 
never have existed ; I have let him stay, solely on the evidence of the puraiiiic 
list, as the original founder of the line of Ajatasatru. 

The later Buddhist records separate Nanda from his son and successor 
Mahiapadma {36 ^ 55). Bu-stoo's king Nandin {30 ^ 106) who comes 108 
years before Candragupta could hardly be Mahiapadma. And there is no 
Mahiay.^a tradition of nine Nandas. But Taranatha puts Candragupta just 
after Mahiapadma {36, 58), and this must be the Nanda of the AMMK ; a 
secondary confirmation is that the AMMK gives a description of the social 
evils of its Nanda's reign and this coincides very well with the punaiDic tra- 
dition that the Kali 5 aiga came to flower with Mahapadma. We can proceed in 
this vein forever. The Dhanananda whom Ca^iakya polishes off as the last of 
the Nava Nandasi is capable of explanation ; a wealthy Nanda. In fact the 
AMMK gives such references {29, 424 as preceding ; 426-427) : tenant ddsyati 
toddhanatri etc. It is unfortunate that the Chinese translation of the AMMK 
which dates from the tenth century, with two chapters from the eighth, should 
not contain the historical (prophetic) portion at all. Tiaraniatha mentions 
Nanda as the possessor of the Pisaca-Rlu mantra {36, 53), and the friend 
of Paijiini. But Vararuci is the minister of Mahapadma {36, 55). With 
such sources it is impossible to identify the great king (or kings) who struck 
A.1 with its fifteen distinct issues and vast number of specimens. 

For the Mauryan period, arrangement and identification are much less 
easy, although the literary evidence is far more satisfactory. The second 
Taxila hoard is worthless because the marks are almost unidentifiable. For 
the Pumea coins {33) the surrounding medium has caused a lot of damage, 
and there is no information available as to the extent of the decuperification. 
Moreover, the hoard is mixed, coios of the earlier period also being present 
(A. 1 = Class III, gr. Ill, var. ^ ; C. 1 = cl. Ill, gr. II, van b ; D = cl II, 
gr, XII, van a, b, c ; B. b. 1 = cl. Ill, gr. VII, var. a. etc.). Now the 
increase of variance between two comparable groups might be due to greater 
age, or the very reverse, to the sudden change from the older accuracy to 
Mauryan crudeness. The effect of age in depressing the average weight 
might also be reversed if Bhattacharyya has removed more copper from the 
later than from the earlier coins. However, on the dangerous assumption 
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that there would have been no substantial change of proportion among the 
coins found even if the entire hoard had been published, one can guess some- 
thing from the numbers of the coins alone. That is, the longest and most 
prosperous reign should have the greatest number of coins, and also the 
greatest number of varieties of the fifth mark. This description fits the 
coins of the Pumea coins Class II, gr. Ill, var. c, gr, IV var a - k . There- 
fore, these coins must be the coins of Asoka, and the “caduceus” {33, 
pi. Ill, mark 86, perhaps 87 also) must be his personal mark. With similar 
arguments, and a little support from the means and variances, I conclude 
that Bhattacharyya’s class II, gr. I, var. a , b are coins of Bindusara, and gr. 
II, var. a , b , the coins of Candragupta himself. -This last contains the 
peacock-on-arches ” mark, as well as the crescent-cn-arches whereas the rest 
only contain the crescent-on-arches. Moreover, the fifth mark on “ Candra- 
gupta's” coins is (33, pi. 3, 104, 105) thepne obverse mark that stands out 
among all the others as having the appearance of being composed of letters of 
the alphabet. The mudrd is more likely to be the alphabetic monogram of 
a minister like Kautilya than to be a “ steelyard ” (i, 52) even if something 
similar, the bismar , is to be seen in Egypt. I am unable to assign the rest 
of the coins to Maury an rulers ; but there are at least three more of them as- 
sociated with the marks numbered, in Bhattacharyya’s scheme, 102, 27, 124. 

Only one prominent group, M, i.e. that with the rhinoceros mark, seems 
at first to contradict the findings of this memoir. As Walsh gives the ^a^ara- 
cakra in the form \a, as M. 1 appears on the double obverse coins, has other 
members with as many as 14 reverse mairks, and contains no less than 38 
coins (5, 67), we should have a group comparable in age and importance with 
B. b. 1, api^arently belonging to the same dynasty, but with entirely different 
marks, and without a successor. The explanation seems to be that at least 
in this case, Walsh’s identification of the ^adaracGkra is wrong ; in fact, both 
Durga Prasad (1, pi. 10) and Bhattacharya (55, 69-70) give a different 
form for the cakra, one with dots or taurines enclosed in trefoils, not in ovals ; 
the divergence is unmistakable. One possibility would be that the coinage 
is to be associated with the final survivor of the older line, the last descen- 
dant of Ajatasatru ; or, it miglit represent some independent ruler who reigned 
at about the same time as Susunlaga of the P&li records and coinage B. b. 1 
and whose prosperous but evanescent kingdom was later absorbed in the 
general Magadhan empire. 

Statistics will give a respectable footing for conjecture. Surely, if mathe- 
matical analysis tells some watcher of the skies where to point his telescope 
that a new planet might swim into his ken, it is capable of rescuing a dynasty 
or two from oblivion. But to expect it to reveal the name of either planet 
or king is a bit too much. Of course, the names are not so difficult a matter 
of conjecture as what song the Sirens sang or what name Achilles bore among 
the maidens ; but with our monstrous number of conflicting variants, even 
the Valentinian law of citations is useless. Only Bimbisiara, Ajata^tru, Udayi, 
occur in all sources with the exception, again, of Ti^aniatha. 
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We have come far enough from statistics, but one question must be raised 
nevertheless. What was the epoch and the effect of the rise of this new form 
of government, associated with a mmtri (as distinct from the official lieutenant, 
amiatya) ? What is the etymology of the word mantri ? Does it not originally 
signify the possessor of a mysterious ritualistic formula for success ? Allan 
notes that large clay seals of the type of Yaudheya coins occur (2, clii) with 
the legend Y&udheydnafit j&yamantradharmam*' ; he (or Hoernle) trans- 
lates jayamantradhara as “ councillor of victory," whereas it should be, with 
a greater probability, “possessor of the formula {mantra) for victory." Con- 
temporary pdU records show comparatively small kingdoms directly adminis- 
tered by the k^atriyds-. But Susuniaga is an amacca ; and Jain records are 
more interested in the mantri’s of the “ nine Nandas " than in the rulers them- 
selves. Nanda (Mahapadma) is a mantri himself who becomes king and has 
trouble with his own ministers ; {29, 434, 435) and 

So far, we have not a Brahmin of prominence, though mantric 
knowledge must have been the virtual monopoly of Brahmins, the witch-doctors 
or medicine-men of a previous age. But with Canakya, we have the minister 
towering (at least in theory and tradition) far above the occupant of the 
throne. The process culminates logically a couple of dynasties later in a 
neat parallel to the Peshwa usurpation : a dynasty of Btahmin kings, the 
Kaipvayanas (Suhgabhrtyas, 27, 33-35). The reference to a montfi Kapika in 
the Mahiabharata is spurious, and purged from Sukthankar’s critical edition 
of the Adiparva. It is also significant that the detailed, even unpractical, regu- 
lations and penal theory of taxation of the Arthaidstra are associated with 
Oapakya (Kautilya). Does this not mean a change of quality with a change 
of quantity : the spiritual and religious minister to a petty ruler transformed 
into a political minister when the kingdom becomes too large and prosperous 
for direct personal administration ? 

In the AMMK, mantri means usually the possessor of a formula ; evam 
mmtri sadd grdmatri pravised bhiksmujwinah {28, 99 also, p. 89). The 
work of Taranlatha, late and unreliable though it might be, contains an unex- 
pected confirmation. We find that A§oka (whether the Mauryan or the ^ai- 
sunaga Kiajasoka is immaterial) was under th*e influence of Brahmins of the 
Bhfgu clan, and it is now known that precisely the Bhdrgavd^ were responsible 
for the rewriting of our most important ancient works, particularly the Maha- 
bharata (Sukthankar, Epic Studies VI, Armais of the BORI, 1936). Such 
things have happened in other countries. From Geoffrey de Beaulieu, father 
confessor to Louis IX to his “ Grey {Eminence " Cardinal Richelieu overshadow- 
ing the throne of Louis XIII is surely a natural progression. 

No exploration is done without a great deal of preliminary spade work, 
usually by others who take no direct part in the expedition. This is no ex- 
ception. I have to thank my colleagues ; officials of the Bombay University 
Library ; the staff of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute ; senior and junior 
dficials of the Indian Meteorological observatory for the use of their library 
and calculd.ting machines. But this work owes most to the help and criticism 
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of three friends. Dr. V. V. Gokhale of the Fergusson College helped me 
with his knowledge of Mabayana Buddhism, and reinforced my hardly rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Sanskrit ; he also read through the whole typescript in 
all of its several stages of growth. All Chinese and Tibetan references are 
due to him. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar of the Bhandarkar Institute helped by 
means of an extensive correspondence on my behalf, without which I should 
not have been able to obtain many of the books necessary, nor a good deal 
of the data giveir by various officials. Prof, John Maclean of the Wilson 
College, Bombay, also helped in the inspection of my bibliographical material ; 
in particular, the reference to Eden and Yates came from him ; he was also 
instrumental in obtaining data from the Bombay Mint. • The reader can blame 
Prof. Maclean for being the person who is responsible for my taking a holiday 
from tensor analysis to dabble in the intricacies of statistics ; but otherwise, 
no blame attaches to any of these three for whatever I may have done or 
failed to do in this paper. My faults are my own, and should not detract 
from their reputation ; but surely, if this paper represents any solid achieve- 
ment, a good deal of the credit must go to them, and to my father. Prof. 
Dharmananda KosambI, who first gave me an interest in our classical anti- 
quity. 

The work of Bhattacharyya {33) came to hand too late for the fullest 
use to be made of it. It is, however, a fairly competent piece of w'ork, publish- 
ing the find of the Patraha hoard on the model of Allan’s British Museum 
Catalogue. One fault has been copied from the model : labelling the numerous 
small punch-marks of the earlier period as “various”, instead of counting 
them directly. Though the author corrects Allan’s readings wherever neces- 
sary, the memoir is by no means irreproachable. On page iv, we find all the 
metrological fables repeated trustingly : Cunningham’s standard raktikd, the 
Bhandarkar-Spooner gradations, “ by the successive and regular rise of 
a mashd", and Walsh’s molten copper poured over the coins, to make 
up for the weight. The “ new ” forms of the sadaracakra described on p. 5 
have something in common with Walsh’s : 2g = Id, 2o = lu [probably], 2s 
= lo, and perhaps 2p = lb or ;^hh. The statement at the bottom of p. v. “ up 
to this time no animal turned to left has been found on punch-marked coins ” is 
definitely not true, as we find such animals in Durga Prasad’s comprehensive 
work (f ) pi. 3 : 10 ; pi. 4, 64 : pi. 5, 98-101 ; pi. 6, 4-5 ; pi. 8, 2 ; pi. 12, 39 40, 
etc. From my point of view, one of the most serious faults is that a selec- 
ticm of the coins has been made, so that statistical analysis becomes very diffi- 
cult ; in any case, the material would have been refractory, and as the author 
does not specify the amount of copper removed from some of the coins, the 
metrological value of the publication is low. In the preface by K. N. Dikshit, 
and again on the opening page of the author’s introduction, we find that out 
of 2873 coins, 1703 pieces were selected. This statemait might be true, but 
only in a‘ very peculiar way. In fact, pp. 93-97 give an appendix which lists 
the coins by serial number and their classes. In this, coins numbered 589-602, 
774-6, 815-16, are omitted. But they occur in the text ; the coins being num- 
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bered 1-1703, with an extra coin 814-a, and with the single specimen of Class I 
not numbered at all, one expects the total to be 1705. But on closer investi- 
gation, it will be found that the text omits, though the appendix does not, 
coins 109 and 369, without any explanation. 

It seems to me highly objectionable that two such technical works as those 
of Walsh and Bhattacharyya, appearing in the same press and under the 
same authority within a few months of each other, and containing so much 
that corresponds and must be compared, should contain different systems of 
arrangement, and two entirely different notations. This is all the more sur- 
prising in view of the fact that our Archseological Survey can never be accused 
of rushing into print. * The Taxila hoards were found in 1912 and 1924 ; the 
Patraha hoard in 1913. 

I could have gone a good deal further but for the unsatisfactory condition 
of the data. As dated hoards afe rare enough, and yet provide the only me- 
thod of studying our punch-marked coinage, at least in the absence of literary 
evidence, I suggest that our numismatists and treasure trove officers pay more 
attention to numbers and weights, before and after cleaning. This does not 
mean that hereafter an archaeologist must also know statistics ; an acquaintance 
with the elements of arithmetic and of proof-reading would do. 

VIII— Theoretical Considerations. 

It was my original intention to add a final section explaining the technique 
of statistical analysis. But the memoir has grown far beyond its initial con- 
ception ; and any numismatist who is capable of understanding such an expla- 
nation would do better to consult the works cited, particularly 13-18 of the 
bibliography. A weak point of this paper is the omission of tabulated data 
for the coins in a form which would make it possible for any statistician to 
check my results. These tables have to be omitted not only to save space, 
but also because my sources are open to suspicion, and should be revised from 
new observations. I feel confident, however, that whatever the errors of cal- 
culation and even of observations recorded in my sources no important con- 
clusion presented in the foregoing as definite ,will be upset by fresh study of 
the available material. 

There remains, however, one point of some theoretical interest which I 
discuss here without preliminary explanation : Is the z test applicable to 
skew distributions? The question seems to be still open (25), and a theore- 
tical discussion would not be superfluous. For any particular and specified 
distribution, the problem can be formulated — usually in a stupendously clumsy 
manner — ^as an exercise in the integral calculus. 

Let p (^) be a frequency function, i.e. have the properties : 

00 

p [x) < 0, The distribution function of the corresponding variate 

. would be F (/) = /pdx, and the characteristic function can be calculated as 

— 00 
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usual: fix) - fe dFix), the integral being valid, if it exists- in the Lebesgue- 
— 00 

Stieltjes sense, even when p{x) is not continuous. Let us further assume that 

00 00 

the mean value of the population is zero, i. e. fxdF - fxpdx = 0, which in- 

— 00 —00 

volves no loss of generality. 

The distribution function of the square of the variate is easily worked out 
from the above. The probability is that 0 < < / is clearly the same as for 

— s/ 1 < x < + s/ 1, i, e. f pdx. But this integral is seen at once to be the 

-s/t 

s/^ f 

same as / + p{ — x)}dx. It follows, therefore, that the distribution of 

0 ^ 

the square of the yariate measured from the ntean of the population is the same 




2e 


2d^ 


as for a normally distributed population provided p{x) + p{--x) = 

a \/27r 

The condition is both necessary and sufficient, as is obvious. It follows that 
mere skeWness of the distribution does not affect the distribution of the sum- 
square, because the sum of n squares has a characteristic function which is the 
nth power of the characteristic function of the distribution of a single square. 


If the function p (x) can be written as h (x), the power series 
expansion of h (x) has no even power of x except the constant term, we see 
that the distribution of the square and of the sum of n squares will be the 
same as for the normal distribution. Alternatively, we can state the result 
in the form that the expansion ot h {x) in Hermitian polynomials should con- 
tain, except for the constant tern;^ only polymials of odd degree. Except 
formally, the two statements are not the same, as thei types of convergence 
are in general entirely distinct for the two expansions. In any case, all mo- 
ments of even order must be the same as for the normal distribution. 


The real difficulty of the problem lies in the fact that the variance cal- 
culated is never from the usually unknown mean of the population, but from 
the actual mean of the sample. For a normal distribution, this means only 
the loss of one degree of freedom, the resulting distribution function being 
the same as before with n replaced by w-1. [ J. V. Uspensky. Introduction to 
Mathemaiiccil Probability, 1937, pp. 331-336 contains the best derivation of 
£his result]. In our case, this cannot be true ; for the skew distribution, the 

distribution of the mean, m « “(xi + Xs -f Xj +. . . a;«) is not the same as 

n 

for the original population ; and 2 Xi - S (x. - mY + nw^, So, there remain 
two procedures : In the rare event of the “ true ” or population mean being 
known, calculate the variances of the samples from this (dividing by n instead 
of n-i as usual) and entering Fisher’s tables of z with the degree of freedom 
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as the .actual numbers in the two samples (instead of one less than the num- 
ber, as usual). In the general case, however, when the population mean is 
not known, it is clear that the usual distribution of z will be closely approxi- 
mated by all but the smallest samples. It might, however, be better — ^when 
the means of the two samples show only a trifling difference or when several 
samples have to be compared to each other as for analysis of variance — to 
calculate a general mean from all the samples present, which can then be 
taken as a reasonable approximation to the population mean. 


For kurtosis, the general situation is decidedly not the same. The distri- 


butiOo of the square of a variate with the frequency function 
is again of the incomplete gamma function type. Now, because the character- 
istic function for the sum; of n variates is the nth powei^ of the characteristic 
function for a single variate, it follows that this cupid's baw ” distribution 
has the same behaviour with regard to the z test from the population mean as a 
normal distribution provided the nmnbei of degrees of freedom is multiplied 
by 2k + 1. Let us, as an illustration of the procedure, consider further a lepto- 


kurtic distribution with frequency function given by ■ ■ 




00 

This satisfies the conditions p {x) 5^ 0, / pdx = 1, provided 0 < a< 1, 

— 00 

and in that range of tiie parameter, gives us a whole variety from the normal 
to a dimodal frequency function ; here, = — ^2 (1-a)^. Of course, 

no generality is lost from the fact that the origin has been chosen as the mean, 
and the variance specialized. The question of skewness has already been 
settled. Applying the methods cited, it will now be seen that the net effect 
of using Fisher’s tables of z for two ob^rved samples drawn from such a 
distribution will be to underestimate the significance of tlie result. That is, 
a ratio of variances that is just on the border line could be regarded as signi- 
ficant. And in fact, if we take the extreme case a —0, it will only be neces- 
sary to enter the tables with three times the usual number of degrees of free- 
dom. Now, inasmuch as the task of fitting such distributions has to be ful- 
filled from the samples themselves, the "'true” or population distribution 
being unknown, it is not worth while here to go deeper into this matter, parti- 
cularly as the methods of Cramer reduce the entire problem to an exercise 
in integration. For platykurtosis, the opposite effect, i.e. over-estimation of 
the significance is to be expected. ^ 

Let the weight of a population of coins as it leaves the mint be normally 
distributed with mean and variance Let the loss of weight per unit 
of time be also normally distributed, with mean and variance, a./. It then 
follows (i5, 50) that the population t units after the time of issue has normally 
distributed weight with mean y = Mi-tju-j, and variance == This 

must hold at least to a first approximation as the usual law for coin-weights. 
However, inasmuch as the only possible gain of weight for a coin is by en- 
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crustation or the accumulation of dirt, both of which it is the practice to re- 
move before weighing one would expect worn hoards to show more and more 
strongly marked skewmegative weight distributions. 

In general, greater variance would be as much a characteristic of age as 
lower average weight. But in case the minting process changes suddenly, the 
problem becomes complicated, because the greater variance may be associated 
with the new process and hence indicate the later coinage. There is a curious 
parallel to this in modem times. Like the Mauryan karsapma, the new rupee 
coin, about to be issued for general circulation, contains much more copper 
than its immediate predecessor, is minted by an “ improved ” process, and is 
excepted to show a greater variance, perhaps to the extent of making it neces- 
sary to abandon the present legal remedy. 

The theoretical coinage absorption curve (fig. 2; p. 31) was obtained 
for simplicity by fitting a linear regression It) the logarithms of the observed 
numbers of the coins. But there are better ways of estimating the rate of 
absorption. Let a exp-r be the number expected, and the number observed 
at the r th indiction, the observations extending from zero to n indictions. 
Then we must have 

\ae~^^ = %r = N, or a = N {l- e~^) j 
The likelihood {13, 312) is given by 

L = Xyr (log a—rS) = iVlog JV+ iV log (l — e ^) 

- A^]og(l-e“^”'^^) -Olryr. 

For the maximum likelihood, we set the derivative equal to zero, and obtain 
as the “ best ” estimate, the sole positive real root of 

{u'-s) — 5 == 0, 

where a; = c s = IryrIN. 

Using the notation of p. 17, the maximum-likelihood estimate of the 
fundamental weight unit would be given by 

/ 2 

5 ; ( CTj* the population variances) 

i 

The best estimates of the variances would be the sampling second moments 
calculated from the theoretical means mtj. The complication due to the re- 
appearance of M may be avoided by using the ordinary sampling variances Sj , 
which will make very little difference in practice. 

In clpsing, it should be noted that there are other modem theories of 
statistical estimation than that of Fisher {13, IX and bibliography). The 
most prominent of these is that of J. Neyman and his collaborators (PhU. 
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Trans. Royal Soc. London, Ser. A. vol. 231, pp. 289-337 ; voL 236, pp. 333- 

380 ). 

A 

The punch^marked coins have led us around the full circle from pure 
conjecture to pure mathematics. But I think the effort justified, however un- 
readable my paper might be. A Central Asiatic document (Luders : Die 
^akischen Mura, 736-7) reports the Tathiagata as saying : “ With these, once 
upon a time, have various beings performed significant actions ; for this single 
coin have men once destroyed one another. Numerous a.rt the beings who 
have once falsified just one coin and even now find themselves in the state of 
painful transmigrations, experience diverse sorrows. Some gained merit for 
themselves towards the Buddha, the Order, or a preacher of the Law, and even 
now sit among the gods.” The attitude towards currency has changed. Yet, 
these crude-looking bits of metaj are the remaining drops of a stream that 
flowed, then as now, for the benefit of the few, and was kept moving by the 
bitter exertions, abject poverty, hunger, misery, toil, and bloodshed of the 
many. These pitiful remnants of a remote and powerful but obsolete civiliza- 
tion should not be without interest when our own is moving so rapidly to- 
wards obsolescence. 
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THE POSITION OF THE DAUGHTER IN THE 
VEDIC RITUAL/ 

By 

J. B. CHAUDHURI, Calcutta. 

The daughter after her Sarriskara is entitled to perform the sraddha rites 
for her parents. She cannot, however, in any case precede in her claim over 
her brother. The Srdddka-mayiikha thinks as the wife precedes the daughter 
in her claim over the property, the former should precede in the sraddhas too.- 
The Srdddha-kriyd-kaunmdi-kdra also hold^ the same view.^ He also thinks 
that the unmarried daughter will, have the right to perform the sraddha in 
precedence over the married one as the Gotra of the latter has been changed.* 
If the daughter is rendered a Putrikia, she precedes over her mother in her 
claim.5 Sulapmi,^ however, thinks in case of absence of the 13 kinds of sons, 
the son of the Putrikia will be the proper person. As the Putrika is really a 
substitute for the son, most probably iSulapani means, if the Putrikia is dead, 
her son should observe the rites. 

Govindananda- particularly says that the daughter will have the right and 
not her father, in performing the funeral and sraddha rites for her mother 
provided she is brotherless. 

Just like the son, the daughter also is not entitled to be married within 
one year of her father’s or mother’s death, as the Vrddhisiiaddha cannot be 
performed for her.^ 

So far as the Agnisarnskara is concerned, the daughter has the same right 
as the son.*' If the child does n^t exceed two years, it is not, as a rule,^*^ 


1. Position of the daughter in several other rituals, see my articles in the 
Indian Historical Quarterly, December, 1938, March, 1939, etc. 

2. P. 20, 1. 1. The Sraddhawivekakara, (F. 22a) however, mentions a long 
list after whom the daughter is io have her claim. 

3. Op. cit., p. 462. 

4. P. 465, 1. 15f ; Tad-abhave sahodara ity atra duhitrabhave'pi boddhavyam. 
Patni-duhitaras caiva iti Yajnavalkyena patny anantaram duhitur dhanadhikara- 
pratipadanat tasya copakarakavy^yatvat pinda-danadikahcopakarah. 

5. P. 22. 1.13. 6 . Srdddha-viveka, F. 22a. 

7. Brdddha-kriyd-kmmudi, p. 464 ; also p. 469. 

8. Op. cit., p. 358, 1. If ; also p. 468, Putra-kanya-sam§kare kanya-danadhikarinya 
jananyapi, sva-kanya-vivahe vrdhi-^ra’ddham kartavyam eva. Vacaspatimisradinam 

api matam etat. ^ 

9. Paris, III, 10, 5, p. 361, Bom. According to Apastamba {Dh. b. 
II, 6, 15, 7), the child is buried if it is below one. The parents as well as those 

who bury, it take ai bath (and are purified). 

10. If the parents or other relatives like, the child may be cremated ; se 
Karka, Bom. Ed. of Pargs, p. 363, 1.4 ; Jayarama, op. cit, p. 366, 1.5 ; Smad^ha-, 
viveka, F. 22b, 
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entitled to have the Agnisaipskara i.e., to' be cremated. Covered with an un- 
washed garment adorned! with flowers and scented, it is put in a pit. No 
water-libation is to be offered.^^ 

If a daughter under two dies, the parents bdcome impure for one day or 
three days only.^^ According to some authorities, if she dies before the Cuda- 
karana, the Asauca (Impurity) passes away immediately if after Cuda- 
karana, and before marriage, it continues for three days.^^ For the death of 
a married daughter, the parents need not observe any impurity. But if she 
dies in their house, they observe Asauca for three nights. 

As the Vedic Authority is to supersede thei Authority of tlie Smrti, the 
daughter has the right to marry in her adult age at her discretion the person 
whom slie loves most. Adult marriage seems to have bejen the rule even down 
to the Sutra period. Against Prof. Jolly,’" Dr. Bhandarkar^^ maintains 

t 

that the passages in question, viz., Gobhgs., Ill, 46, Hirgs., I, 19, 2, and Grhya- 
sarngraha II, 17, do not go in support of the marriage of a “ Nagnika The 
Jaimgsy expressly say that the bride should be “ Anagnika : not one who 
has not menstruated, i.e., she should have puberty ”. The Vargs:^^'^ says, the 
bride should be not only Anagnika, but Aspr§tamaithuna : “ having no sexual 
experience ” ; the latter adjective signifies that the girl is married at ani age 
when she is able to have had previous sexual experience. Bloomfield also 
accepts the reading Anagnika in ZDMG.-^ Papdit Satyavrata Samsramin 
accepts in his edition of the Grhyasamgraha the reading “ Anagnika.”^^ 
Mahamahopadhyaya C. Tarkalankara in 1908 quotes the verse Grhyasarri- 
graha II, 17 in his edition of Gobhgs.-'^ with the Nagnika reading while the 
same learned author recants his old faith in his later publication (1910) of 
the Grhya-saiTigraha-^ itself and supports the Anagnika reading. 


11. Pdrgs, p. 377, 1.8 ; VaikhgSy V, p, 82. 

12. According to the Sraddhavivekakara, F. 22b, the girl after two is entitled 
to the Purvakriya till her marriage. Her father or brother should offer this. By 
Purvakriya, he means aJl the rites beginning from the cremation down to the 
end of the Asauca, “ Tatra daham arabhya, asaucanta-dina-paryantai kriya pnirva.’' 
In case she is cremated, the water-libations must* be offered. For the offering of 
water-libation and the Asauca, see also Vasi^fha, IV, 9-10 ; Visi^tha cites the 
(pinion of some who* think the child should be cremated after the appearing of 
the 'teeth. Cf. Gautama, XIV, 34; Vi^nu, XXII, 27-28. 

13. PdfTgs, III, 10, 2-4. Similarly in case of the son too, 

14. See Karka, Pdrgs, Bom. Ed. p. 363, 1. 1-2. JayaTama, op. cit., p. 366, 
1. 2. For divergent opinions, see Kullukabhatta on Manu, VIII, 72, p. 192, 
Niiriayasagar Ed. 

15. See Karka and Jayardma. 16. Vi^riu, XXII, 33-34. 

17. ZDMG,XLV1, 413f ;XLVn,610{. 

18. Op. ck, XLVII, 143 f. 

19. P. 19, 1. 11. For our interpretation of Anagnika cf. Amara-ko§ “Nag- 
nika anagatartava p. 125, 17. 

20. P. II, Baroda Ed. 21. XXXV, p. 572. 

22. P. 10-11, 0^, Ser. I, vol. 10. 23. Vol. II, p. 83. 

24. P. 72. 
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The two verses RV. X. 85, 40.41— AV. XIV. 2, 3.4 are found in various 
Grhya-sutras.^^ Here it is said that Soma, Gandharva and Agni are the three 
previous husbands of the woman and her human husband is; the fourth one. 
Gobhilaputra says in his Grhya-saipgraha^e that along with the indications of 
youth Soma begins to enjoy the woman, Gandharva with the development of 
breasts, and Agni after puberty. Now, if the human husband is to marry 
after Agni has enjoyed her as his wife, the Agni being the third husband, he 
is to marry her after her puberty. 

llie Vrata of the fourth night"^ is to be celebrated for solemnizing the 
marriage itself as without it the wife cannot be one with her husband in Pinda, 
Gotra and Sutaka.^® This Vrata sanctifies the female body for all pur{x)ses 
and makes the wife same flesh and blood, heart and soul with her husband. 

If the husband and the wife observe penance for one year, they are sometimes 
given the assurance of having a R^i son ff they cannot restrain themselves, 
they may have sexual enjoyment after 6, 3, or 1 month or even after 12, or 6, 
or 3 days, or 1 day at least. As the authorities prescribe that they may enjoy 
sexually even after a day, the girl must be physically fit for such enjoyment. 
So in the Sutra period the girl cannot be married before puberty. With the 
lowering *of the age-limit in later times which came down and down so much 
that even conception marriage became a matter of great religious concern, the 
law-givers stick to the principle of the solemnization of the marriage by means 
of this vrata, but they speak no more of the vrata to take place within one 
year or after a few days, the reasons for which are obvious. Even those early 
law-givers who, unlike Manu, Paiiasara and Narada, think that widows should 
not be re-married even when they suffer from five forms of distress, admit that 
fUi aJksatayoni (having no experience of sexual intercourse) widow should, 
however, be re-married. While there is no scope in the old times for any such 
distinction, the later device is madf as a concession to popular feelings, speci- 
ally because Law-givers as well as their followers are still immensely guided 
by the influence of the Sutraklaras. 

Again, the marriage ritual in the GThya-sutras has no place in it for the 
girl’s father after the Kanylad'ana rite. The subsequent rite is entirely an affair 
of the husband and wife. The mutual promises and assurances of love, protec- 
tion and obedience, presuppose a much greater capacity in both than can be 
attributed to them even in their adolescent period. The proper performance 


25. Pdrgs. I. 4. 16 ; Hirgs. 1. 202 ; Mdhts. I. 10, 10a. 

26. 11 19. 

27. . Mhgs, II, 5 ; Khags. 1. 4, 12. Hirgs. 1, 23, II ; 24 and 25 ; Apgs., 
8.8 seq • Bhdrgs., 1, 19 ; Pdrgs., 1, 11, 12 ; Sdngs., 1, 18, 19. 

S’ See Gabhgs., Bib. Ed. 29. Cf. the Mantras P.r,^. 

30. A^vgs; see the Commentaries of Gargya Naraj^a and Haradatta. 

31. 'The .^ife: RaghuvIra's Ed., f f p m 

Kathgs., p. 90, 1.1 f. part. 1.14 f ; p. 109, IM U 16 1, etc., p. 110, 1.15 f, P- IR 

1.4 ff ; etc. . 
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of the ritual requires that the wife must understand the mantras she utters 
this also presupposes a reasonably advanced age. The Mantra-brghmana^^ 
expressly says the girl should be given in marriage only when she longs for a 
husband. 

The Kama>-sutra and Epics also upheld the discretionary power of the 
maiden in choosing her husband. The former^^ expressly says that the 
Gandharva, i.e., the Love-form of marriage is the best of all the eight ; and it 
mentions various ways by which the maiden should capture the heart of her 
lover and the lover that of his lady-love. The Svyarnvara^^ form of marriage 
of the Epics is well-known. Manu- ^ also recognises the Gandharva marriage, 
the voluntary union of • a maiden and her lover, as Dharma, sanctioned by 
Religion. He also recognises the discretionary power of the bride when he 
says the consent of the maiden would be necessary"^ if she is to be given in 
marriage to the younger brother of the person who has paid nuptial fee. The 
Vedic Sarnhitas, too, show that there is no parental control in this respect, 
though the parents help the girl to the best of their power in finding out her 
husband."® The maiden is anxious to leave her father’s Gotra and family 
for ever and be j^ermanent in her husband’s family. If successful in love 
matters, the younger sister marries before her elder even ; if unsuccessful,, 
daughters grow old in the parental abode. In order that the maiden may 
get the husband she wants to have, the AV. gives a series of Love-charms 
which pass under the name of Strl-krtya hymns.**^ Rival Lovers and Lady- 
loves perform malicious rites to win the hearts of the desired.^ ^ There is a 
magical rite in the which the bride bindsi her lover with her hair ; 

this symbolically means that the lover will be truly hers and hers alone. Vari- 
ous domestic rites^^ gj-g prescribed by the AV. to be performed by the 
Maiden ; these are calculated to help in her love affairs. While the maiden, 
anxious for having her lover, takes recourse to various Love- charms and other 
domestic rites, the parents perform for her good the rites^-^ named Rakaholaka, 
Kumariyajha and the Satoddharana. As to the interpretation of Rakaholaka^ 

32. The Upodghata of Bhaftoji Gopimtha Dik§ita, p. 44, 1.24. “ Mantrartha- 
jfxana- purvakam eva karma- kartavyata-kathanam ♦, also 1.27 ; Vyasa, as quoted in 
the same, “ Mantfartham anusandhaya japa- homadikah kriyah”. 

33. 2. L 1. 34. Kdmamtra, p. 233. 

35. For absolute Love- marriages, cf. those of Damayanti, Savitri, etc. This, 
however, differs from the Svayamvara of the Smrti in which the choice of husbands 
is conferred upon the girl if she is not married till three years after puberty ; cf. Marm, 
IX, 90, etc. 

36. Ill, 25 ; cf., Ill, 32. 

37. IX, 97 “ Yadi kanya anumanyeta"'. 

38. The parents take part in the rites which the girls perform for a happy end- 
ing of their love affairs ; cf. AV. II, 36 ; VI, 60, etc. 

39. RV. I, 117, 7 ; II, 17, 7, etc ? cf. AV. XVIII, 2, 47. 

40. AV. II, 30, 2-3, etc. 41. AV. VI, 138 ; VII, 90 ; I, 14. 

42. VII, 37. 43. AV. II, 36 ; VI, 30 ; VI, 82, etc. , 

44. These rites have not been mentioned by any other Sutrakara than Lau- 
gak§i. 
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Devapala^^ cites different opinions ; however, the rite is celebrated in the morn- 
ing for the happiness of the maiden in order that the marriage of the maiden 
may draw nigh. Brahmadansana^® says Holaka is a famous rite in the Central 
Provinces as well as in Kasmira, wherein a fire is kindled near the gate of the 
house ; after the Ajyabhagianta, the main oblation is offered with the Mantra 
‘ yaste Raka ’ etc. The Kumariyajna^* also is celebrated for the happiness of 
the maiden in the place where she dresses herself. After the Ajyabhaganta, 
the sacrifice is offered with the Mantra Indranlm asu narisu ”, etc. The 
satoddharana^^ is performed for a betrothed girl during the Slmantonnayana 
ceremony of a pregnant wife. The symbolic meaning of the rite is, therefore, 
nothing but praying for similar fortune of the girl also. 

In this rite the hair of the maiden is parted in a charming manner and 
anointed with cosmetics and adorned with sarvosadhi (a mixture of the dif- 
ferent herbs) and saffron. Adityadarsana 3ays^'^ herein the plaiting of the 
hair should be ceremonially performed with mantras ; during the Anava- 
lobhana^^ (the rite for preventing disturbances bringing on dangers to the 
embryo) which is to take place together with the slmantonnayana of the same 
pregnant wife, the hair of the maiden should be parted in a charming manner, 
but this parting should be hardly seen. Thus every tender care is taken that 
the maiden may get a suitable husband and be happy in marriage while she 
herself prays to Agni and other gods to win the heart of her lover or if she 
has none, to have a suitable husband. 

Just as the mother is the highest object of veneration and the wife is of 
love, so the daugliter is of affeiction and tendemess.^^ Parents perform 
Kamya-sraddhas on the Dvitiya tithis for having a daughter.'- Desirous of 
having a daughter, the husband touches all other fingers of the wife except 
the tliumb during Pani grahana rite.^" Hankering after a daughter, the 
bridegroom shows the bride after sUe has reached her new home the Dhruva 
and other constellations. The parents deem it a favour of God if they can 
have their sons as well as daughters by their side during the performance of 
sacrifices."’" The RV.^^ praises the father of many daughters. The daughter 
claims her support from parents not for nothing, but for her devotion for 
them.^' They care for her as much a^ they do for their son ; or it may be 
said even more, as the father is found to worship the Kumiari as an emblem 
of Virginity, as an emblem of Purity, of Tenderness, and Devotion and what 

45. Kathgs., p. 287, 1.23f. 46. Kdihgs., p. 288, 1.6. 

47. Op. cit., 1.9-13. *48. Kathgs., p. 133, 1. 11-21. 

49. Kathgs., p. 133, 1. 20-21. 50. Cf. Ak^gs., I, 13, 1. 

51. Marm, IV, 185 Duhita krpaijam param” ; Ait. Bra. VII, 13. 

52. Gobhila- parisi^ta, Sraddha-kalpa, p. 186 ; Pdrgs., p, 538, 1, 21, Comment- 
ary of Gadadhara, 1.1. 

53. Asvgs., I, 7, 4, Bom. Ed., p. 23, 1.II-12 ; Apgs., IV, 12. 

54. Devai^la on Kathgs,, XXV, 45, p. 114, 1.1-2. 

55. RV. VIII, 31, 6. 56. RV . VI, 75. 5. 

57. RV. II, 17, 7. 
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Tiot.^® Just as the Matrka-puj'a is to take place at the beginning of all Vedic 
Rituals, the Kumlari-pujia is recommended to be performed at the end of them 
ail. In the case of the former, different Vedic Schools have divined different 
Mothers ; so it may be performed even when the Mother is dead. But the 
latter cannot be performed in the absence of a daughter as she is to be bodily 
present. The father wraps her up with (new) garments, entertains her with 
delicious dishes and walks round her. From her first year to the time of 
puberty, she is worshipped as different deities if she is one year old, as 
Sandhya ; if two, as SarasvatT and so on. Thus as she grows, the fatlier 
finds in her different Deities, different manifestations of the supreme soul — all 
blessing him with different kinds of blessings characteristic of them. The 
daughter is the embodiment of various blessings' for the parents and the 
family. 

Parents get her after much •longing and penance as the Self of Blessing, 
and it is only natural that they would rear her up with as much care as the 
son.^® The supposition of Schrader^^^ and others®^ t:he depositing of the 
cooking vessels during the final bath (Avabhrtha) after Somayaga refers to the 
adherence of Vedic people to Female Infanticide is not tenable. In the Soma 
sacrifice the cooking vessels are considered as females and the woodctn vessels 
named vayavyas as males. Now, the Taittiriya,'’"' Maitrayanh^-^ and Kathaka 
samhitas^*'^ make similar remarks that as the sacrificer and his retinue carry 
vayavya vessels, depositing the sthallpiatras in the bathing place, the daughter 
is deposited after birth while the son is lifted up. The difficulty arises in 
connection with the right interpretation of the word Parasyanti. In his 
article in ZDMG, Bohtlingk says “As’' 'As’ with prepositions is used not 
only to imply ‘ to throw ’, but also to mean ‘ to plaice, to lay ’, wd may very 
well translate “ Pari^yanti “ by ‘ put aside ’, perhaps among others also by 
‘ hand (the child) over immediately to yie person waiting for the child 
As against “ Para-as” meaning ‘ to expose the same scholar publishes the 
fragment of a letter from Prof. Roth v/ho regrets, on his reading Delbruck’s 

58. Trivediya-kriya-kaneja-paddhati, p. 160. Adyety-adi amuka-devata-pujadi- 
karmanah partpoirna-phala-pfapti-kamah srikumjari-pujana-karmi^arn kari§ya 
iti sarpkalpya kumarim aniya devi-buddhyia pujayet 

59. Evarpkramena sampujya yavat puispam na vidyate. 

60. Kanyapyevam palaniya sik^aniya catiyatnatah — Maha-nirvana-tantra. 

61. Schrader, Reallexicon der Ind, Altertumskunde, p. 52-53. 

62. Weber, hid. St., IX, 48; Zimmer, Alt. Lehen, p. 319 f; cf. also Kaegi, 
Der Rgveda, VI, 49 ; Ludwig, VI? 142 ; Pischel, Vedische Studien, 2, 48. 

62. Weber, hid. St., IX, 48 ; Zimmer, Alt. Leben, p. 319 f ; cf. also Kaegi, 
liaranti, tasmat striyaip jatam parasyanty ut pumarpsam haranti ; see Weber’s Ed., 
p. 222-223. 

64. IV. 6. 4 (85, 3) : yat sthaiiip riheanti na darumayarp tasmat puman 
dayadah stry adayada atha yat sthalirn parasyanti na darumayam tasmat vStriyaip 
jataip parasyanti na pumamsam ; the last sentence in 4, 7, 9 (p. 104, 20) also. 

65. XXVII, 9 : same statement as before. 

66. For the original in Geiroan ZDMG, vol. 44, p. 495. 
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Die Indische Verwandschaftsnamen, that the seed of this error was planted by 
him in the Dictionary under As with Pam.®^ Bohtlingk also says that Del- 
ERUCK was pleased with, and had nothing to say, against his article.®^ Jolly 
also accepts the view of Bohtlingk in his excellent work “ Re:ht and 
Sitte’\®» The Vedic Index'^^^ also acceptsi Bohtlingk’s view. Schrader,-^ 
however, does not find satisfaction in the explanation given by BohtlingFv, and 
thinks that in common with other Aryan people ancient Indians also practised 
Female Infanticide. Bohtlingk*- is surely sentimental when he says ‘‘ It hurt 
me to attribute to the ancient Indians such a piece of barbarism ”, but gives 
us sound reason later on. “Then I thought the matter in itself was very 
improbable, because without a girl the highest blessing'of an Indian, v^z.'the 
begetting of a son, could not be achieved. As the lifting up of a boy after 
his birth is to be considered as an expression of joy, so is it easy to presume by 
Panasyanti a corresponding expression of disagreeable surprise There is no 
doubt that the verb “ parasyanti ” and “ ud haranti ” express contraries. 
Asvalayana^® uses the verb ” ud hr ” in the sense of “ to lift up ” when he 
says “ noddharet-prathampatram ”, etc ; “ Yada va tu uddhrtam patram ”, 
etc ; here, too. this verb in the passages in question means the same. The 
text in the Taittiriya clearly says the boy is lifted up (ut pumaqisam haranti) 
and therefore as a contrary action the girl would be deposited, be kept on the 
ground and not thrown away ; this is only in keeping with the comparison 
given— the Soma vessds are lifted up and as a contrary action the cooking 
vessels are allowed to stay on the ground and evidently are not thrown away. 
These sacrificial utensils are held as pure and are the last objects in the posses- 
sion of the sacrihcer to be thrown off. 

The passage in the Maitrayani-samhita seems to have been quoted by 
Yaska in his Nirukta.*^ Durga"" in Rjvartha says expressly “ atha yat sthalirn 
parasyanti havankarmano na taya jphvati na dar-mayarn parasyanti havana- 
karmano darumayenaiva juhvati tasmat striyarn jatam parasyanti parasmai 
prayacchanti na pum^sam ”. So as the cooking vessel is deposited, in the 
offering of oblations no offering is made with it and the wooden vessel is not 
deposited, in the offering of oblations offerings are made with the wooden 
vessel only, — the daughter born^is given away to others and not to the son. 
Skandasv^in*® also gives a similar interpretation. Sayana also understands 
by “ striyarp parasyanti ” “ Varakule parityajanti ”. The native commentators 
do all think that the daughter is given away and evidently, givehi away to her 
husband’s family and this act is symbolically performed after the birth of the 
daughter by handing her over to a third, person. In their opinion, female 

67. Op. ciL, p. 1. 68. Op. cit., p. 1. 

69. P. 78, 1.18-21. 70. Vol. I. 

71. Recdlexicvn der Ind. Alterumskunde, p. 153. 

72. ZDMG, vol. 44, p. 

73. S^e p. '2003, Trivandrum Edition, 1.8 and 10. 

74. See p. 60, S^ARUP’s edition ; III, 4. 

75. Durga’s commentary on Nirukta, Bom- Ed., p. 255, 1.3-5. 

76. Commentary, ed. by L. Sarup, p. 128, 1. 
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infanticide is out of the question. This Pardsana simply shows much anxiety^ 
even from her birth, of the parents to do the best service to their daughter — to 
make her happy in marriage and nothing more than that. 

It will also be seen in this connection that at the time and in the place 
where these Texts were composed females, probably, exceeded the males in 
number. The Maitrayani"" qualifies the Parasana of the daughter with the 
statement “ Striya eva atir icy ante The Tait. Samh."*^ says one man can very 
well have tv;o wives but not one woman two husbands. How could the females 
supersede the males in number if female infanticide had been the custom ? 

Schrader’s* remark that the Greeks also practised exposition is distinctly 
opposed to the theory* of Cook,^^ who fights out his cause to show that the 
current idea as to exposition is “ totally unfolded.” Schrader®^ again gives 
us an analogy in favour of his theory that the old were also exposed. Analogy 
is no valid proof. Moreover, the reference in AV. XVIII. 2.34 is to the dead 
men, and not to the old ; as regards Praskaiiva on whom Pari§advana took 
pity (RV. VIII, 51, 2. Valakhilya HI, 2) it is only to be supposed that Pras- 
kanva was expelled for some crime or other and in his exile he grew old and 
decrepit. The exposure of the old is quite incompatible with the repeatedly 
mentioned wish of the Vedic people to live the full extent of life (i.e. 100 
years) . 

The Nirukta®2 holds that the excellent Vedic Mantra “ You are produced 
from each and every limb, you are bom from the heart ; verily, you are the 
Self named son, so may you live hundred years ” is applicable equally to both 
the children and no distinction is to be made whatsoever. Ehrrga^'^ in his 
Rjvartha says as the same rite is observed for the daughter as well as the son 
and they both are born from each and every limb and the heart, no distinc- 
tion is to be made, i.e., they are equal. Manu^^ says the son is equal to one’s 

self and the daughter is equal to the son and repeats the same view emphati- 

cally when he says the son’s son and the daughter’s son have no difference*-' 
with respect to worldly matters as well as to sacred religious observances and 
no- distinction is to be made between them as the daughter’s son is equally fit 

77. MS. 4. 6. 4 (p. 84, 1.4) : 4, 7, 9 (p. mP) . 

78. VI, p, 6, 4 : Yad ekasmin yupe (Hasc.) dve rasane (Fern.) parivayati 

tasmad eko dve jaye vindate ; yan naik^ rasanam dvayor yupayoh parivyayati tas- 
man naika dvau vindate. 

79. Reallexicon, p. 153. 80. Zeus, Vol. II, 2, p. 1229. 

81. Cf. his article “ Alte Laute ”, p. 39, where he refers to Zimmer, Alt. Leben, 
p. 328. 

82. II, 4 ; p. 60, Sarup’S edition. The Nirukta quotes this verse in connection 
with Female Inheritance. This Mantra is recited by every Vedic school during the 
Jatakarma and the Pro§yagatakarma. 

83. Bhadkamkar’s Ed., vol. I, p. 254, 1.5-7. Tathaiva sati yathaiva puman 
angad angat sambhavati hrdayac cadhijayate tathaiva duhita api ity avisesa upa- 
padyate. 

84. IX, 130 : Yathaiva atma tatha putrah putrena duhita sama, p. 362, 1.18, 
Nmpaya-sagara Ed. 

85. IX, 133, op. cit., p. 263, 1.4 ; cf. Yajn. II, 128. 
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to save the grand-father (and therefore, the grand-mother too) in the other 
world like the son’s son.®® 

Thus we see that the daughter has in no way a less honoured or res- 
ponsible position than the son in Vedic Ritual. The parents long to get her 
and i>erform all the Sarnskaras for her as for the son. She has the same rights 
as the son to wear family locks, to have the upanayana, to utter the Vedic 
mantras together with the Pranava and to perform all the rites in relation to 
her parents. The son, has, no doubt, precedence over her in several rituals, 
particularly the Antyesli, but this is because she is to care more for her hus- 
band’s family than her parents’ and cannot be supposed to have as much pri- 
vilege as the son. Moreover, she belongs to the gotra. of her husband a,fter 
the Caturthi-karma for which privilege and honour she prays to Agni and per- 
forms various domestic rites, the Mother- Instinct being supreme in her. This 
principle is pronounced remarkably in the fact that the younger sister has pre- 
cedence over her if the former is unmarried. In case of her death before mar- 
riage, the same rights are performed as for the son ; but if she is married, 
her own people do everything for her ; still the ceremonial shows that her 
parental connection is also much cared for. In matrimonial affairs she is as 
free as the son and has the same rights as he. Nowhere does the Vedic Ritual 
ignore her importance. On the contrary, the unmarried daughter — Purity, 
Affection, Devotion and Bliss embodied — ^seems to be more important than 
the son with regard to the welfare of the parents. Anyway, the hypothesis 
enunciated by Manu and other authorities meaning “ Putrena duhita sama ” 
remains true and declares tlie glory of the Creator who does not make any 
distinction between His sons and daughters. 
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THE BUDDHISTIC AND THE ADVAITA VIEW-POINTS^^ 


By 

P. T. RAJU, Waltair. 

One reading Buddhistic philosophy, especially the Mahayana schools, 
cannot fail to be struck by the great similarity between it. and the Advaita. 
!§ahkara has often been called by the rival schools of the Vedmta a pracchan- 
nabauddha, a Buddhist in disguise. Bhiaskara in his commentary on the 
Brdhmasutras^ speaks of vicchinna mulam maMydnikab^uddhughatitam 
mdydvddam. Niailayana PanditaCarya in his Madhvavijaycf- treats the advai- 
tin similarly. Sripati Panditaradhya in his Brahmdsutra bhd^ya^ calls all tlie 
advaitins pracchanna batiddhas* It is well known that in the Bhavisyab 
purdna Sankara is called so. This shows that many noticed even long ago 
that in the Advaita there are reflections of Mahayana Buddhism. Yet in spite 
of these accusations, the classical advaitin protests against the identification 
of his doctrines with those of Buddhism. All who have read saiikara’s com- 
mentary on the Brahmasutras must have noticed that he refutes the Buddhis- 
tic schools along with those of the Nyaya, the Vai^ika, the Sankhya etc. 
And almost all the followers of tsahkara take special pains to contradict Bud- 
dhism, not merely its religious side but also its philosophical doctrines. It 
seems really worth enquiring why the advaitins were so unsympathetic towards 
them. 

The first reason that suggests itself is that Buddhism did not recognise 
the autliority of the Vedas. It started as a purely ethical religion, and in 
course of time turned philosophical. It began with an indifference towards 
the ideas of God, soul, and revelation, ^ attitude opposed to the spirit of 
the Vedas. The advaitin with his insistence on the sanctity and infallibility 
of the or Vedas could naturally have nothing to do with Buddhism, and 
would disclaim every connexion with it. 

But when the other Vedantic schools were accusing the advaitin of being 
a Buddhist, did he not think over his position*? If not, why ? Or is it simply 
for fear of being driven out of the orthodox fold that he denied the presence 
of the Buddhistic doctrines in his system ? Many have observed and rightly 
too, that Gaudapiada’s Mdndukya Kdrikas owe much to Buddhistic thought. 
But then is the advalitin ungrateful in not acknowledging ? Or is the spirit 
of the Advaita different from that of the Mahayana Buddhism? 

To the author of this article the last seems to be the reason why the advai- 
tin fights every school of Buddhism. It is recognised by almost all competent 
thinkers that every system of philosophy can be developed out of every other 

* This paper was read at the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference, Tirupati, 
1940. 

1. I, 4, 25. 2. I, 51. 3. I, 1, 3. 
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system through constructive criticism. Even in the expositions of any philo- 
sopher we find difference between what he ought to have said and what he 
actually said. Taking an Indian example, we know that Appayya Diksita 
interpreted Srikantha’s philosophy as Saivadvaita, whereas ;srlk%itha himself 
declares in so many words that his view is Visi^tMvaita. By collecting together 
certain statements of Srikantha which do not agree with his Visistadvaita 
position Appayya Dik^ita has been able to show that Srik^tha’s real inten- 
tion was to expound Advaita, and that he should have said something else 
in some other connexion. Coming to Buddhism itself, we read that the two 
schools of the Mahayana were only developments out of the Sarvastivada 
school, nay, even out of the Theravada school of the Hinayana. Not merely 
so, even the latest schools of the Mahayana claim to be the true teachings of 
the Buddha and assert that the earlier schools only imperfectly understood 
him. 

Besides, when every line of thought is developed, and developed to the 
farthest extreme without doing injustice to any aspect of our experience, all 
converge and give the same result. As Bosanquet has said, the conception 
of the Absolute is the highest watermark to which every philosophical specu- 
lation rises. There is another view of his, which is very significant when ap- 
plied to philosophical speculation. It is also significant that it is he who wrote 
the book. The Meeting oj Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, in which 
he points out how radical realism and the highest absolutism meet. The 
present point is one concerned with logic, but which can be applied with ad- 
vantage to the logic of philosophising. He tells us in his Essentials of Logic 
that every individual starts with his private experience and in the systematic 
connexion he establishes between bits of his private experience he comes* to 
realise an objective world. Whether it is true or not in epistemology, we may 
say that it is true in a sense in philosophising. Every philosopher starts with 
his own starting point, but in his attempt to include all aspects of experience 
he comes to a conception which is common to all philosophers. Hence when 
Buddhistic thought developed to the extreme, it is no wonder that it showed 
similarities to the Advaita. But the spirit with which it began and the method 
of its development may be difftrent from those of the Advaita. Hence the 
latter’s repugnance to Buddhism. 

What now is the spirit of Buddhism which the advaitin dislikes ? First, 
Buddhism was an unorthodox religion and philosophy which questioned the 
authority of the Veda. This point is certainly not of pure philosophical im- 
portance. Next, Buddha’s silence when asked about the truth of the God 
and the soul has been variously understood. It is by almost all agreed that 
many of the earliest schools took his silence for denial, and preached the 
unreality of both. This was quite antagonistic to Hinduism. Further, the 
understanding of the world by Buddhism was mainly analytical. This point 
forms the. fundamental difference between Buddhism and the Advaita. The 
Buddhistic doctrine of the pratUyasamutpdda, which is best translated by 
Dr. Dasgupta’s phrase “ dependent emergence ” is common in one form or 
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another to all analytical philosophies. Whenever the unity that is character- 
istic of the whole has to be explained, such philosophies say that the unity 
is a sort of entity or quality which emerges when a number of entities com- 
bine. The soul, according to Buddhism, is practically nothing but the com- 
bination of the five skmdhas or aggregates. But this way of explanation is 
to catch hold of the parts and lose the whole and its unity. Or it is to 
explain the higher in terms of the lower. It is to deny the reality of the 
whole and affirm the reality of the parts. This is what the earliest Buddhist 
schools actually did. Certainly, later Mahayana Buddhism is interpreted by 
Japanese and Chinese scholars like Suzuki, Sogen etc., as affirming the reality 
of the whole and denying the reality of the parts. But this whole or Sunya 
is an interpretation and a development of the unreality of the whole of the 
Hinayana. We shall see later how this Sunya differs from the Absolute of 
the Advaita. Here it is enough for us to see that the Sunya remains a 
sort of negative idea with all its associations with the notion of unreality. 
Hence the reluctance of the Advaita to accept it. Certainly the Alaya of 
the yogadarins is more positive and is like the Brahman of the advaitin. 
But it too developed like the idea of Sunya and, SuzukU tells us, is treated 
as 'Sunya. 

The spirit of the Advaita is not merely analytical. It never loses sight 
of the whole and its unity, and declares the parts to be only appearances of 
the whole. The soul is the truth, and the parts of the body come together 
only for the soul. It tells us that the soul or the self is identical with 
the Brahman, and, like the later Mahaymists, says that the world is mdyd. 
It is due to some metaphysical bhrama or illusion. But this bhrama is 
sadadhisthdna, that is, has a locus. Everything unreal presupi>oses some- 
thing real as its basis. And this later is not a mental product but objective. 
But in Buddhism bhrama is niradhi^thdna. The Sunya can be the adhisthana 
in the Madhyamika philosophy and the" Alaya in the Yoglac^ara. But the 
Sunya is not a bhdvapaddrtha or positive entity ; and the Alaya, though 
more positive, is still bhdvdbhdvdtita, that is, beyond the positive and the 
negative. That is, something positive cannot be the adhi^thdndi of bhrama. 

Thus negation in Buddhism comes to ‘'»be without a basis. There is 
thus a difference between the logic of the Advaital and that of Buddhism. 
According to the Advaita, every negation presupix>ses an affirmation. In 
short the svarupa of abhdva is really the svarupa of the locus, which is a 
bhma, because negation has no ontological validity. There is thus some- 
thing on which the advaitin can stand. But according to the Miadhyamika, 
even bhdva has no ontological validity, hence there is nothing on which he 
.can stand and view the universe. 

The advaitin denies the ultimate truth of the universe only, to affirm the 
ultimate truth of the Brahman, because both the higher and the lower cannot 
be equally true for him. But the Buddhist seems to deny the reality of the 


4. Studies in Lankavatma Sutra, p. 260. 
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world merely for the sake of denying it. What is the criterion of his pro- 
nouncement on this world ? Is there a standard truth in the light of which 
this world has to be declared untrue ? If that truth has no sattd or bhdvatva, 
how can it be a truth ? Sunya may be said to be truth, but has it sattd ? 
The Madhyamika denies sattd to it. His reason is : Sat is never seen with- 
out asat, bhdva without abhdva. The nature of bhdva is to be born and 
to die, that is, to pass away and become abhdva. But Nir\%a cahnot have 
death and so is not bhdva. The Vijhanavadin’s position appears to be differ- 
ent, but he too maintains that Nirvaiia is Sunya, and so naturally must be 
beyond bhdva and abhdva. And very often the Vijn^naviadin speaks of his 
Alaya as if it were phenomenal, as the store house of samskdras etc. .But 
how can unreal things remain in whatever form in the Alaya? Is it not 
the Alaya itself that takes these forms? In fact, the word used by them 
here is parindma, transformation or modification. But how can a real thing 
become unreal through parimma? If the essential being of the Alaya is 
the same as that of the phenomena, then either the Alaya must be unreal or 
the phenomena must be real. Further this vijndna is usually identified with 
the buddhi of the orthodox systems, and the advaitin treats it as unreal. 
Hence Buddhism in general is often interpreted as holding that the world 
which is unreal is without a real basis. 

But the important question of logic a!nd method here is : Do bhdva 
and abhdva stand on the same ontological level ? The Madhyamika seems 
to argue that they do. But does bhdva presuppose abhdva just as mucli 
as abhdva presupposes bhdval He does not follow this line of argument. 
He tells us that Nirvana is not bhdva because it has no death, and it is 
not an abhdva because no abhdva is found without bhdva. Anyway both 
bhdva and abhdva belong to the phenomenal world. But does not bhdva 
occupy a higher place than abhdva by being its presupposition ? The Madhya- 
mika seems to think that even bhava cannot occupy a higher place. The 
reason for him is that destruction is a characteristic of every, bhdva, that 
is, there is no bhdva without one form of abhdva namely dhvamsa. But this 
is an unproved assumption for the advaitin. Some bhdvas may be destroyed, 
but not all. Every abhdva pr^upposes some locus which is a bhdva, and 
though one bhdva after another turns into abhdva, there must ultimately be 
something on which all the abhdvas can rest, and which must be a bhdva. 
The form of my perception of the absence of the pen on the) table is really 
the form of the table, and the table is an existence without which the absence 
could not have been perceivd. 

But the question may be put : Is not the pen also ultimately unreal 
even according to the Advaita? If so, both bhdva and abhdva are unreal, 
and therefore cannot express the nature of Nirv^a or the Absolute. It is 
true that the Advaitin, after dismissing the snake seen in the rope as unreal, 
later declares the rope too unreal. But the rope is unreal relatively to the 


5. The Madhyamika Kdrihds, cfa. xxvi, 4 and 7. 
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Absolute, whereas the snake is unreal relatively the rope. That is, ontologically 
the rope occupies a higher position than the snake, and the Absolute the 
highest position. But the Absolute is not perceived by our senses like the 
rope. It is an ideal obtained by the application of the criterion of truth 
formulated at the empirical level. So the ontological unreality of the rope 
is with reference to the ideal truth and not the perceptual truth. That is, 
no empirical perception informs us that the rope is unreal. Hence so far 
as our perceptual experience goes, it remains a bhdva. But then when we 
reach the ideal truth our ideas of bhdva and abhdva have to be readjusted. 
Certainly abhdva is not the same thing as unreality or Maya ; yet the lower 
reality is absent in the higher, and the advaitin himself says that there is 
prapancanissesdbhdva in the Brahman. Just as there is the negation of the 
snake in the rope at all times, there is negation of the rope in the Absolute 
at all times. And just as the rope is the locus or support of all the abhdvas 
that can be perceived in it and of all things for which it can be mistaken, the 
Absolute too is the support of all the abhdvas that exist in it and of all 
things for which it can be mistaken. And either for unreality or for abhdva 
the support is always bhdva. The distinction between reality and unreality 
ultimately settles down into that of sat and asat.’^ With reference to the 
snake the rope is sat. And we get the Absolute only when the criterion 
formulated in order to determine what is sat is idealised and when applied 
to the rope itself becomes inapplicable. Hence we go beyond the world to 
the Absolute. The idealised criterion of sat is applicable only to it. Thus 
it is our search for a complete and perfect sat that leads us to the Absolute. 
To say therefore that the Absolute is not sat is not only disappointing but 
also illogical. This readjusting of our idea of sat or bhdva is wanting in 
the Madhyamika philosophy. 

But it may be asked why not fix the concept of bhdva to the phenomenal 
things which are always becoming, and ttreat the Absolute as beyond bhdva 
and abhdva? Mrs. Rhys Davids has been insisting uix>n treating bhdva 
as becoming and not as being and Nirvana as the objective of this becoming. 
But then according to her Nirvana must be a positive entity and not beyond 
the p>ositive and the negative. And the Madhyamika does not seem to follow 
her. He just treats the phenomenal world only as bhdva or existence and 
Nirviana as beyond it. And this is a question of method. But the important 
point is, if we treat the phenomenal things as bhdvas then naturally our 
thought must rest satisfied with them. What then must spur it to go beyond 
the phenomenal world ? If I have true existence in my hands I do not go 
elsewhere in search of it. Only l>ecause the phenomena do not satisfy the 
criterion of ideal sat or existence, do we proceed to the Absolute and treat 
them as unreal. And because the Absolute satisfies the criterion, it must be 

6. Stcherbatsky : The Conception of Buddhistic Nirvana, p. 32. Also Mc- 
Govern : An Introduction to Mahdydna Buddhism, pp. 60 foil. 

7. Bhdva is sat even according to the Buddhists. Cf. Madhyamika Kdrikds^ 

' P. 86. Kdrikd 10, also. ch. v, 8. 
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regarded as sat or bhdva, and relatively the phenomena should be regarded 
as not bhdva. If we are not prepared to readjust our concepts, our thought 
becomes unsystematic and so far our philosophy will be defective. 

It is for this reason that the Sunya or paramdrthasatya of Niaglarjuna, 
which is neither sat nor asat seems to be simply the Maya of the advaitin. 
Mayla also is neither sat nor asat and the difference between it and Sunya 
is only in name. Further, Niagiarjuna tells us that the world is Sunya and 
there is no difference between the two.® In the Advaita the world is Miayia, 
but it is not the same as the Brahman. True, it has no separate existence 
from the Brahman, only because it has no reality, not because the two are 
identical. The advaitin too tells us that every thing is the Brahman just 
as the IVIadhyamika tells us that every thing is Sunya, but the reasons for 
the two are different ; for the former the reason is that nothing else exists, 
but for the Madhyamika it is that nothing exists. The latter maintains that 
the world is bhdva but in its essence it is identical with the Sunya which 
is neither bhdva nor abhdva. The advaitin too holds that we start with 
treating the world as sat, but when we enquire into its essential nature, 
we find that it is neither sat nor asat and is Mayla. So both treat the world 
alike saying that it is not real. But the advaitin goes further and points 
to something which is real, whereas the Madhyamika is satisfied with simply 
pointing out that the world is not real. He certainly speaksj of paramdrtha- 
satya, but that is for all appearance simply non-existence or to avoid a 
negative term, it does not exist. The tendency is in a piece with that of 
the early Buddhists according to whom Nirvtoa is just the destruction of 
the combination of the skandhas. What the Buddhist is specially concerned 
with is an analytical understanding of the world in order to destroy it. 
The four-fold truth of duhkha, samudaya, niwdha, and mdrga, is meant to 
show that the world is sorrow, and it being an aggregate the destruction of 
duhkha can be accomplished by destroying the aggregate. In some earlier 
schools the simplest elements are regarded as eternal bhdvas, but the Maha- 
yana does not so regard them. In spite of this difference what is wanted 
by both is a state where nothing can be known or experienced. This is 
achieved, according to the eai4y schools, by destroying the phenomenal self 
which is nothing but a smhghdta of the various skmidhas, and according 
to the later schools, by realising that every thing is Sunya. The later con- 
cept seems to be a purely logical development of the former. No wonder 
then that the advaitin could not accept this view. A little more constructive 
effort would have landed the Buddhist in the position of the Advaita. 

The Madhyamika Sunya brings to mind the place of material substance 
in Berkeley’s philosophy, and that of the spiritual substance also in that 
of Hume. Both have analysed our ideal of substance, found that we can find 
nothing in it but our ideas, and so declared that it is unreal. Because Berke- 
ley admitted the truth of the spiritual substance, so far he may be compared 


8. Madhyamika Kdrikds, ch. xxvi, 19. 
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to the Vijhianaviadin and Hume to the Madhyaimika. Of course, the com- 
parison ends there, for the differences in other points are overwhelming. But 
the general tendency of the Buddhistic philosophers, like that of the empirical 
philosophers of Europe, is analytical ; while that of the Advaita is rather 
rationalistic. But here we should be on our guard, for the advaitin never 
tries to deduce every thing from a single or a few first principles. He is, 
on the other hand, critical and his method is transcendental like Kant's. His 
intention is to find out something which is beyond the contradictions of the 
world, but the Madhyamika merely ends with pointing out these contra- 
dictions, and because he could not see anything beyond them, he maintains 
that nothing positive is -beyond them. His philosophical vision seems to be 
limited to this world ; he starts with the idea of the world as bMva, analyses 
it into something which is neither bhat)a nor abhava, and stops there. 

This paper discusses only the general tendencies. For, in Buddhism every 
type of philosophy can be found, ahd it would be easy to point out that 
Buddhism is realistic, idealistic, nihilistic, believed in the iatman and God, 
does not believe in them and so forth. But it is hoped that the general 
outlook of Buddhism and of Buddhism as generally understood by the Hindu 
is correctly represented in this paper. Reasons can be found in the discussion 
itself why the general Hindu thinks of Buddhism in the way he does. It 
is true that the Yog&ciara philosophy and the Madhyamika too with some 
additions and alterations can be turned into the Advaita. But these modi- 
fications and additions are so important that they change fundamentally both 
the outlook and method of Buddhistic philosophy. 
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Among the various products of Ceylon which led the Europeans to 
resort to commerce, privateering and quasi-privateering, a most important 
place is to be assigned to cinnamon. 

According to Father De Queyroz “ Javira-Paracrama-Ban ” “ increase 
(ed) his treasures by trade, especially in cinnamon, which already in times 
past issued from Columbo to various parts of India and to the island of the 
Caiz in the Persian Gulf between Queixome and Cape Habao on the coast of 
Lestan, whence it passed to Syria, now Suria, thence to Greece and the rest of 
Europe under the name of Caizligna 

Maetsuyker recommended that an extremely conciliatory policy must 
be pursued by the Dutch towards the (Ceylonese) King ” because, their 
“desire chiefly “ was “that (they), should not be deprived of the cinnamon 
through which must come the payment of the great sum in which he is in- 
debted to us 

Later on, Baldaeus says, “the Isle of Ceylon is very fertile in Rice 
and all sorts of Fruits .... It abounds also in Sugar-reeds, and Mulberry- 
trees, which produce a good quantity of silk ; as in Ginger, Pepper, Cardamum 

tobacco, wild Palm-trees affording vast quantities of a kind of Sugar 

They are stor’d also with Calabass Trees, Cotton trees, Areck trees long 

pepper” etc. “But the Helen or liie Bride in Contest of this Isle is the 
finest and purest Cinnamon which growing only in this Island, no wonder if 
we (the EHitch) have disputed the entire possession thereof for so many years 
with the Portugueses 

The cinnamon according tq Father de Queyroz was found “ in great 
abundence ” in Ceylon, and was “ in quality the very best in the known 
World A carack which arrived from Lisbon under the captaincy of Sancho 
de Faria da Silva was attacked by the Dutch led by Matijs Henricus Quast. 
Da Silva lost his life in the engagement, and Quast died a fortnight later 
of his wounds. “ Much treasure ”, says Fremlen, the English President, 
“was not (however) found for the Comp&y, yet the saylors got good pil- 
lage “ The caracks self they intend to Battavia, and have removed her 
from Goa to Ceiloan, where they have a fleete of 10 or 12 great ships, with 

which it is thought they intend to assault and (if they can) surprise 

Columbo before the expected peace bee published”. “The V( ice) Roy hath 
on a Dutch vessel sent a gentleman of good quality to the Battavian Generali, 
so desirous the Portugalls are even to beg peace, or a cessation of armes at 
least untill it come confirmed from Europe 
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One of the reasons why Colombo rose to prominence during these days 
lay in her central position relative to the cinnamon growing areas. Negombo 
was also important in this connection, and she is said to be “ the chief 
place of the Seven Cories where the best cinnamon on the face of the 
globe grows, and in very great abundance The Dutch used to pack their 
cinnamon in leather. But Van Goens points out that attempts were also 
made during our period of packing the bark in gunny. The collection of 
cinnamon in Ceylon was made, by a special caste on whom thus devolved 
the marketing of one of the most important products of the island, in those 
days. “Without them, (the Chjalias) ’’ “says Maetsuyker, for example, 
“ no cinnamon can be procured which nevertheless must be obtained by the 
Honourable Company who would also greatly be embarrassed as regards the 
transport of the collected cinnamon without the help of those “ castes who 
are yearly enrolled for this purpose 

Negombo, we must also remember, was noted for its fishing industry, 
and the sailing qualities of the local people were of no mean order. Van 
Goens wanted to fortify it strongly. “ (Otherwise) he says, “ we might 
easily lose this valuable place in course of time or during a sudden war 
with a European power, whereby we would not only be deprived of the best 
quality and not far short of the half of all the Ceylon cinnamon, but yea, 
at one and the same time lose all our profits, projects and designs ”. Among 
the numerous other references to Ceylon cinnamon areas in the Dutch docu- 
ments of our period we may note, in passing, a passage from the Dagh 
Register of 1643-44 which says that the most fertile districts in which cin- 
namon of the best quality grew were found round about the country “ between 
Colombo and Negombo which with the 23 miles under the Galle jurisdiction 
consisted of 34 miles of cinnamon lands ” from which “ great profit (was) 
derived 

The Asiatic skipper who had been carrying Ceylon products including 
cinnamon century after century viewed with natural distrust and jealousy 
the advent of De Albegaria off Colombo, while the gods watched with cynical 
amusement the bestowal of various concessions by another Asiatic — the Sim- 
halese king — to him. 

An arrangement was arrived at by which in exchange for an offensive 
and defensive alliance, 124,000 lbs. of cinnamon were to ue supplied to the 
Portuguese every year. 

With the crouch of a tiger preparing for a spring the Dutch took stock 
of the mature Portuguese commerce with Ceylon. 

Patiently and tenaciously, deligently and earnestly, Dutch captains and 
traders developed commercial intercourse with the rich island, the first Dutch- 
man to visit her shores being the tactful Joris van Spilbergen. He was 
granted an audience by Vimaladharmasurya. “ The King speaking with him 
of the negotiations regarding the Cinnamon and Pepper, the General was not 
willing to agree to the price that the King demanded, so they let the talk 
of negotiations drop and came to other discourses Finding the price ex- 
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orbitant, the crafty Dutchman pointed out with all the suavity of a diplomat 
that his primary business was to arrange a treaty of friendship between Orange 
and the King. “ The General says the Journal, “ answered that he 
had not come there for Pepper or Cinnamon but simply to obey the 
command of His Excellency, which was to offer the King friendship on 
behalf of his Princely Excellency”. The King (true to oriental tra- 
dition and culture) “ took the General in his arms and raised him up saying”, 
“ All the Pepper and Cinnamon that I have given is given to you.” Spil- 
bergen by that one stroke won the battle on all points, and the King subse- 
quently asserted, “ See I, my Queen, Prince and Princess will help to carry 
on (our) shoulders the Stones, Lime, and other materials, if the States and 
his Pr. Excellency be pleased to come and build a castle here in my land ”. 

Spilbergen further impressed the King presenting to him one of the 
three vessels filled with arecanut, Pepper and Cinnankon which the Dutch 
captured from the Portguese. It was a ‘‘ Galiot of about 40 lasts new and 
well made.” 

At the same time, ” the Stones he brought with him from Ceylon” (ac- 
cording to Cornelis Jolyt’s letter of 18th, November, 1602) “were estimated 
high. Part of the money that paid for these was obtained by selling the 
lading of one of the Portuguese prizes. 

Ultimately, in addition to precious Stones and other presents, the Dutch 
chief received ”60 Canasters of Cinnamon, 16 Bales of Pepper, (and) 4 
Bales of Turmeric”. ” There was more Cinnamon, but the road (was) long”, 
and “ we could not stay there longer.”^ 

It must also be remembered that not only did the inhabitants of other 
parts of Asia come to trade with Ceylon by this time, there were a good* 
many who became settled in Ceylon. In spite of Portuguese efforts to 
the contrary their migrations continued, and the Portuguese official became 
sometimes compelled to obtain their help for collection of merchandise. When 
however in 1625 the Portuguese expelled many of them from their spheres of 
influence, they colonised divers parts of Simhalese Ceylon. 

Spilbergh (Spilbergen) also captured a Portuguese ship in the seas of 
Atjeh, being helped in his privateering exploit by the English under Lancester. 
Leaving Conelis Specix to manage commercial affairs, Spilbergh returned 
home. The era of disorganised Dutch trading in the East closed with this 
voyage. 

When the V. O. C. came into existence, the enthusiasm for Ceylon pro- 
ducts in Dutch minds continued unabated, and De Weert, the leader of its 
first voyage, reached Ceylon with three ships. Two of these were sent over 
to Atjeh, and then De Weert sought an audience of the king at Kandy, intent 
on getting supplies of Ceylon silk, pepper, cinnamon etc. to the exclusion of 
all other competitors. The king was ready at the interview to grant him 

• 1. Selections from the Dutch records of the Ceylon Government (Reimers) ; 
Ceylen Literary Register, Vol. VI ; Anthonisz : The Dutch in Ceylon ; Piers : Ceylon 

and the Hollanders etc. 
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many a concession on conditions that he drove the hated Portuguese (pre- 
ferably without their bag and baggage) out of the island. Actually, bales 
of Cinnamon and Pepper were handed over to him as presents from the king. 
Galle and Colombo were to be wrested back, and tlien all the Cinnamon that 
the island could produce would be his nation’s. Elated with the prospect, the 
Dutch commander, an able sailor, proceeded to the Archipelago, got hold of 
five more Dutch ships, and came back to Ceylon. But his crew shot down 
cattle for food, a royal ambassador who had been a passenger on the Dutcli 
fleet, was used with discourtesy at table, and the command of the Simhalese 
monarch. Consequently, in spite of a royal letter which arrived in the mean- 
time providing for an annual lading of 1000 cwt. of cinnamon, and the 
same weight of pepper to the Dutch, the interview which followed between the 
Ehitch commander and the king ended tragically. 

It is said that the drunken Dutchman made some insulting remarks about 
the Queen. “ Sebald de Wreet ”, says Baldaeus, “ being somewhat heated 
with strong Liquor, reply’d undiscreetly, That certainly the Empress could 
not be in distress for a Man, and that he was resolv’d not to sail to Gale, 
or to fight against the Portuguese , before the Emperor had done him the 
honour of viewing his ships ”. The king thereupon ordered his arrest. While 
resisting these orders, he was killed. Some followers of his also met with the 
same fate. The king went back to Kandy and wrote (in Portuguese) to 
the Dutch officers off Batticaloa, “Que bebem vinho nao he boa, Deos fes 
justicia, se quiseires, pas, pas, se quires guerra, guerra”. The terse message 
could not however for the moment keep the Ehitch in Ceylon, and part of the 
fleet sailed to Patani, and the rest to Banten. The second act in the Dutch 
cinnamon drama was over. 

In 1612, Marcellies de Bosschouwer, a servant of the V. O. C., came to 
Ceylon, armed with letters from “ De ^xiele Groot Mogende Heeren ”, the 
States-General, and ” Prince of Orange, Earl of Nassan, Catzenellebagen 
etc. The letters announced the Dutch Truce with the Portuguese and soli- 
cited for commercial facilities. The letter from the Prince significantly 
pointed out, “We did not think fit to stipulate in the said Treaty, that (the 
Portuguese) should be excluded from the Traffick of Ceylon, but left the same 
to your Majesty’s Discretion ”. Negotiation with the king led to an agreement 
which promised a supply of superior cinnamon at a fixed price to the Dutch 
who were also granted other trade concessions by Senerat. “ His Majesty ”, 
records Baldaeus “engages to deliver yearly all the Cinnamon that is to be 
got to our Company, to be paid ekher in Money or in Merchandise, according 
to the usual Exchange The envoy was created Migamuwe Rala and won 
a high place in the king’s confidence. In 1615, he proceeded to Europe to 
conclude the alliance on behalf of the king against the Portuguese, and brought 
back, (as we have seen before) the Danes with him. 

The Danish help however did not prove to be of much use in the war 
with the Portuguese who carried on a ding-dong fight with the Simhalese, till 
RSjasimha came to the throne after Sener^t’s death. 
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Rajasiirhha offered an offensive alliance against the Portuguese to Rey- 
niersz, the Dutch Governor of Coromandel, to last as long as the sun and 
moon. This was a phrase which corresponds to the acandrarkasamakalina 
of the ancient Hindu Royal charters, and reminds us once again of the 
survival of unadulterated Hindu-Buddhist documental phrases in Ceylon 
during our period. The message, it is also noticeable, was sent by a 
Brahmana. 

The Dutch Council of India eager for acquisition of Ceylon cinnamon 
jumped at the proposal, and Jan Thyszoon Pyaart was' sent to the young and 
masterful king of Kandy. Reyniersz had provided his envoy with a letter 
pointing out that the Dutch were ready to aid the king with men and anns, 
if he would let them have a lading of cinnamon shortly, and promise them 
the monopoly later on. The letter further stated that Admiral Adam van 
Westerwold could be asked on the conclusion of a formal agreement to send 
ships to carry out the expulsion of the Portuguese and take away some cinna- 
mon. “If your Majesty will be pleased”, said the letter to the “Most 
Potent Emperor ”, “to allow us the Exportation of some Cinnamon, we 
oblige our selves to assist your Majesty with Musquets, Powder, Ammunition, 
and other arms ; so that in case you will order two or more ships cairgo's of 
cinnamon to be got ready for our use against May next, we either will pay ready 
Money for it, or exchange the same for Ammunition or other Merchandizes 
as your Majesty shall think fit ”. 

The student must however bear in mind that this spice for a regular sup- 
ply of which the European nations of our period were ready to go to any con- 
ceivable length, was not, as it has been fondly supposed to be by some^ 
scholars, the monopoly of Ceylon, in all senses of the term, during our period. 
It had certainly its competitors, for example, in the “cinnamon de mato'’ 
of the Malabar coast. 

The cinnamon of Malabar did not escape the attention of Linchoten who 
says that it was known as “ Canella de Mato or wilde cinnamon, and (was) 
forbidden to be carried into Portingale”. 

Cinnamon, according to a Swally Marine letter of 1648 was of two 
varieties, — the Ceylon product ahd “ Coylon or false cynamon The latter 
w^s also probably known as Trambone cinnamon, after the equivalent word 
trampao in the Portuguese language. The Surat Letter-Book says in 1660 
that it was called “canella d(e) matte” at Cochin ; “by us, cassia lignum 
or coarse cinnamon ”. Among Ehitch documents, the Treaty of Westerwold 
with Rajasiirhha mentions “cancel de matt^”. It was not to be offered by 
the king to the Dutch. Later on, van Goens also refers to it in the passage 
“ inkopen ende dat den wilden Canned wort ingehouden ” etc. 

Maetsuyker also tells us that care should be taken “ to see that no coarse 
or otherwise inferior cinnamon is delivered ”. 

Baldaeus, the “Minister of the word of God in Ceylon” who left the 
island by the close of our period, and whose work on Malabar, Coromandd 
and Ceylon saw light in Amsterdam a few years afterwards, says that there 
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were three “different sorts of Cinnamon” in “the East Indies”, the first 
being the “ Canel Fino ” of “ the Portugueses ”, “ being the same that is taken 
from very young, or at least not very old Trees”. The second was the “ Canel 
Grosso ”, “ taken from very thick and old Trees ”, and the third the “ Canel 
de Mato ” of Malabar. The last variety was very much lower in price, and 
‘‘in no esteem 

‘‘ A voyage to Congo and several other countries chiefly in Southern- 

Africk” by Father Merolla da Sorrento” “in 1682”, “made English 

from the Italian ”, again says, “ Not many years since Cinnamon was first 

to be brought hither by the King of Portugal from the East-Indies 

(In) a Marsh belonging to ” “ the Reverend Fathers of the Society of Jesus ” 

“ about four Miles from the City of Baia ” “ it has thriv’d to a Miracle ”. 
Though the Ceylon Cinnamon was (as we have seen above) according to 
Father de Queyroz “the very best in the known World” “it (was) also 
found in Malvar and Bima, an island of the Archipelago An inferior kind 
was also apparently cultivated in the country round Goa. ” This is ” however 
“ the spice that made the Island of Ceylon famous 

Secondly, it is apparent from some of the above statements (and also 
from other records) that all the cinnamon which grew in Ceylon could not 
be categoried into a single class, because the inferior commodity (used both 
as a substitute and as an adultering agent) was grown in the island itself. 
The Fergusons tell us that there are ten kinds of Ceylon cinnamon, though 
four only are usually barked. Maetsuyker apparently alludes to these when 
he says, “ The cinnamon which is right, good and fine, is found only in these 
low lands of Negombo, Colombo and Gale. . . .But the best and the finest 
quality is found in the Negombo district or the Seven Cories ”. 

We need not go here into technical botanical distinctions and differences. 
From our present point of view, it will be sufficient to note that Chinese cinna- 
mon (cassia lignea) is to be distinguished from Ceylon cinnamon. The 
so-called Chinese cinnamon however grows elsewhere for example in the 
hills of Bengal, east of the Padma Bafigala proper. The Malabar variety 
(the Karuwa which is the ordinary Tamil equivalent to cinnamon) has been 
sometimes taken to be the same as Lauru? Cassia, and sometimes as little 
different from the Ceylon product. 

Pridham writing in 1849 points out that Malabar produced Cassia lignet, 
and adds that “ the external appearance of the two varieties of the aromatic 
laurel, viz. Laurus cinnamoum and Laurus cassia, is very similar, and cannot 
be distinguished when growing except by the leaf, and then only by an experi- 
enced eye”. 

But the finer qualities of Ceylon cinnamon have to be distinguished from 
the Indian product. According to Rev. Cordiner efforts made to grow these 
on the Coromandel Coast later on, failed. 

This writer also extols the value of cinnamon as an article of merchandise 
“ which has long rendered the island famous, and still forms the chief article 
of commerce’’. 
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Thirdly, even in ancient times Ceylon does not seem to be the only 
country which grew cinnamon. 

Regarding the karuwa (Malabar) and the kurundu (Ceylon), the Fergu- 
sons say, “ The prepared bark of the karuwa is, according to good authority, 
inferior to the best Ceylon cinnamon. It is, however, allowed lo be superior 
to the produce of the cinnamon trees which is found on the northern and 
eastern part of the island 

The greedy merchant of this period had no scruple to pass the other 
commodity or variety (or varieties?) off as Ceylon cinnamon. ( which came 
to the market in large quantities) because the Malabar kind was about 70% 
cheaper than the Ceylon product. Adulteration must have been frequent. 
To take examples. The cinnamon procurable at Cochin is definitely spoken 
of as being adulterated with cassia in a Swally Marine letter of 24th October 
1650. The same document adds that the English hoped to obtain a 
supply apparently of the better kind from the Portuguese Viceroy. In 
1650 it was arranged to send Goodyear in the Expedition to Goa for fetching 
the spice. But he was also asked to purchase in course of his voyage a 
quantity of cassia lignum, perhaps for purposes of convenient adulteration. 
It may be argued tiiat if the English wanted to export the adulterated product, 
they could have bought it from Cochin directly, without sending for it, to 
Goa. But Cochin was further off, (as they themselves say in the letter from 
Merry and others on 24th October, 1650) than Goa, and the proportion of 
adulteration there might have been higher than what the Company would 
have cared to tolerate. At the same time, some (comparatively) pure Ceylon 
cinnamon could be also kept separate for purposes of sale, if a supply of the 
better quality merchandise could be obtained from Goa. 

Adulterated cinnamon is apparently referred to in the record of the 
Court dated 30th September, 1643. Hall, the owner wanted a concession rate 
from the Company, and in part payment offered some ropes and powder on 
this occasion. Ryder who purchased some cinnamon from the Company, 
discovered “ flags, dust and sweepings ” present in the spice, and some 
reduction in price had therefore to be ordered by the Court in 1652. 

In any case, an English trade in cassia lingnum grew during the period 
under review. The Court Books say on 19th August, 1635 (for example 
that the Swan brought 300| lb. of cassia lignum to Europe, on behalf of 
Richard Deane and John Pearson ser\dng in that ship. Next year, one cwt. 
of cassia lignum was allowed to be carried free on behalf of Mrs. Jennings. 
Another widow — Helen Pickering — was granted a rebate of 50% on the 
freight of cassia lignum carried on her behalf, the same year. 

Fremlen’s letter of 13th February, 1638 points out to the Company that 
cassia lignum and red-wood were sent out to Persia from India in the Blessing. 
The Persian markets were favourable to sale of these. “ Here the markets are 

2. Linchoten’s Voyage ; Selections from the Dutch Recordb etc. ; O. C. 2062 ; 
Baldaeus : A Description of East India etc. ; Father de Queryroz : The Temporal 
and Spiritual Conquest of Ceylon (Father Perera); Ferguson : All about Spices etc. 
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constantly very certaine, and so the Dutch finde them, who of all sorts of 
comodities vend infinite quanteties”. By his time, Weddell is thought to 
have laded 7,3491b. of the “cinnamon de mato“ in the Planter, which was 
admitted to be of an inferior quality. (His ship also carried among other 
commodities 150,000 lbs. of Malabar pepper). 

John Weddell, a rather notable figure in the English commercial history 
of these days, had reason to be dissatisfied with the “ Old Company.” He left 
their service, and sailed to the East in 1636 with a royal commission. He 
commanded six ships, one of which was the Planter with Edward Hall as her 
captain. On arrival off Goa, he wrote to Methwold in a characteristic way : — 
“ I .must take the like out of my just vexation to advertize you that your sugar 
hereafter bee as much as your gall in all your letters ; else I shall never hold 
your phisicke to bee well tempered.” He was not pleased with Methwold all 
the more because Methwold’s letter was “ patched and cobled with Cobbes 
prankes, whome you likewise falsely taxe mee in your particular letters to 
have supplyed beyond what was fitt Cobb was accused as is well known, of 
some quasi-privateerings in Eastern Waters. 

In 1647, it was proposed that the Hind should carry to Surat “ black 
pepper, tortoise shells, cubebs, brimstone, long pepper, cassia lignum, 
and three parrots (which cost 26 rials of eight) Cessia lignum and 
long pepper “ received from Bantam ” is also mentioned in a long 
letter of 6th January, 1648. It is not however to be preferred to piece 
goods for purposes of exportation. This letter also refers, we may note 
incidentally, to the declining trade of the Portuguese in cinnamon. 

“ From Goa there are this yeare designed three gallions for Portugall ; 
but will not carry such quantitys of cynamon as formerly, the Dutch, by 
enhancing the price, haveing drawne the greater part thereof unto them.” 
The “ Adventurers in the Second General Voyage ” were sent some cassia 
lignum as a sample, in 1649. The record of the Court of Sales dated 3rd 
October of the same year refers to the sale of cassia lignum, cinnamon and 
ginger in Europe. This ginger was received from Bantam and China. Early 
in 1651, Swally Marine wrote that it had obtained sixty-three bales of cinna- 
mon from Goa ; but cassia was not available, because the flotilla from 
Ceylon had not yet come in. Ceylon was possibly also exporting “ cassia ” at 
this time. Further on in the same document, the possibility of obtaining 
cassia lignum at Goa is referred to. Some of this commodity was sold in a 
damaged state in Europe, by this time, and Vendermarsh, the purchaser, 
had to be granted a reduction in price. 

Cinnamon of course is a merchandise of first rate importance to the 
English trader throughout the* period under review. 

May in his, “ Briefe note of a voyage to the East Indies begun the 10th 
of April, 1591 ” etc. says “ We weyed anker in the moneth of November and 
arrived at Zeilan about the end of the same moneth. In this island groweth 
great store of excellent cinamonn, and the best diamonds in the world. Here 
our captaine meant to stay to make up our voyage ; whereof he conceived 
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great hope, by certaine intelligence which wee had receiued ; but the company, 
which were in all but 33 men and boyes, being in a mutiny, and every day 

ready to go together by the eares would not stay, but would needs go 

home 

‘‘ The best cinnamon according to Fitch came from Ceylon where it 
“ is pilled from fine young trees 

In ** the Prices of Goods in India of “ Le 30 August, 1609 ” we find that 
“of Ceylon (cinnamon) a very great quantity might yearly here be had (at) 
about 7, 8 or 9 m. per maund Lawrence Femell and High Frayne writing 
to “ Sir Henry Middleton, Knight, abroad the Trades Increase “ again says 
on “Nov. 15th 1610”, “We told him” (a Turkish. officer) “our cinnamon 
we fetch from Zelian, our Pepper from Acheen and Bantam where, we told 
him, we have our factories 

The “ Avizo from Hugh Frayne to Nicholas Downton, in the Red Sea ” 
speaks of the island’s commercial possibilities thus, “ At Ceylon you may 
buy cinnamon, pearls, rubies and some other stones ; for these you may sell 
fine calicoes, powder pieces, lead and tin”. 

The Court Minutes of 20th January, 1614 refers to cinnamon sold to 
Mr, Garraway which was “ not to be garbled ”. Again on 31st of March 
the “ request of Hugh Hamersley concerning the purchase of some cinnamon ” 
was considered. Connock and Barker writing from “Jasquis” on 19th 
January, 1617, say that “ for augmentation and increase of our capital in 
this place. .. .we have writ to General Keeling, or to whomsoever shall Le 
President at Bantame, to send us annually one ship’s lading (of the burden 
of 400 tons or more) of spices, whereof two-thirds pepper and the rest in 
nutmegs, clove, mace and cinnamon, of each is equal proportion, which* we 
are confident will sell here almost to as good rates as in England ”. Roe 
referring to “ synoman ” water, says that this essence (?) (of which he w^ants 
a “quart”), “two bottles of the oil ”, “a little cheese” and “four or five 
bottles of sack and red wine ” will not fail to cheer him up, even when he 
is not in the best of health. We may also notice that cinnamon was being 
sold at “ thirteen rupees per maund ” at Agra in 1617.^'^ 

A quantity of cinnamon •was procured by Robinson from Cannanore, 
some years later. By that time, Methwold writes to the Portuguese Viceroy 
to sell him pepper and cinnamon in spite of the restrictions that officer sought 
to impose on English trade. 

In 1638, the Company in their letter to Surat of 16th March prefers 
the export of cinnamon to that of saltpetre, for example. 

The Court refers on 24th January, 1640 to forty-eight “skynns or 
fardles ” of cinnamon which were to be handed over to Methwold, and twelve 
to Baily. On 27th January, 1644, an allowance of 201. on account of freight 

3. O. C. 2179 ; Ct. Bk. XIX ; XXIII ; C. M. ; Ct. Bk. XVI ; O. C. 1622 ; 
F. R. Sur. di ; E. F. 1646-50 ; Letter Books I ; O. C. 1576 ; 2062 ; Ct. Bk. XX ; 
0. C 2115 ; 2204 ; C. S. P. 682 ; Ct. Bk. Ill ; L. R. 437 ; 559 ; 581. 
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was ordered to be remitted to the Master of the Reformation, relative to the 
cinnamon he brought in as private trade. 

William Broadbent was asked to pay freight for the cinnamon he had 
imported on his own account, in 1642. On 4th August, 1643, it was ordered 
by the Court of Committees that no private trade in black pepper, indigo, 
cotton goods and cinnamon was to be allowed. About a fortnight later, some 
special arrangements for sale of cinnamon and other commodities, effecting “ a 
division ” “ of 20% in cinnamon at 3s. per lb. ” under certain conditions, 
were arrived at. A wholesale price (6m/s sight) of 3s. per lb. was fetched 
by this spice by the end of 1643. in the various Court of Sales records and 
elsewhere, many sales of cinnamon and pepper whth their prices are referred 
to, that of 11th March, 1647, mentioning Jambi and Malabar pepiKa', mace 
and cloves. 1,900 bags of pepper were imported into England on account of 
the Fourth Joint Stock alone, by 1645. 

We may notice incidentally that by this time (according to the Dutch 
Register) 12,570 lbs. of cinnamon, consisting of 290 parcels. 186 from Raja- 
sirhha and the rest procured from Negombo. were conveyed from Ceylon to 
the Archipelago by the Delfshaven and the Hasewint. 

By the beginning of 1650, a meeting of several Committees comes to the 
conclusion that private trade in cinnamon, silk, cardamoms, pepper, mace, 
nutmegs, cotton goods, elephant’s teeth, cloves etc. was to be^ discouraged. 

“ None of us intend ”, they declared, ” our private advantage before the 
general good ”. A few months later, it was definitely decided not to allow 
private merchants to export elephants’ teeth and to import cinnamon, black 
and white pepper, cloves, cardamoms, indigo, etc. But facilities were to be 
given to the officers and crews of freighted ships to trade in cassia lignum, 
bezoar, diamonds, pearls, rubies, civets, ambergris etc., under certain condi- 
tions. 

4 

The same year, Jones was to be appointed to garble cinnamon and 
other commodities which would profit by such action. Cuttler who was a 
competing applicant was not given the employment. Cuttler, we may note, 
wffien faced with a demand for payment of a sum of money he owed the 
Company pointed out that the Company had hot delivered him the cinnamon 
he paid for. 

William Vincent bought some ungarbled cinnamon m 1650, and some 
concession had therefore to be made to him. Captain Ryder again had 
bought some utigarbled cinnamon for exportation. Pie was permitted to 
garble it at his own expense. 

A General Court of Sales of 12th November, 1652, records the sale of 
garbled cinnamon (garbled), cloves (garbled), nutmegs (garbled) and white 
pepper. 

Cinnamon was to be obtained by trade. But sometimes privateering and 
quasi-privateering as we have seen above, also supplied mercantile needs. 
The Portuguese were plundered of cinnamon, China roots and benzoin, for 
'example, by 1619. 
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The Expedition seized two Portuguese vesels, and this cinnamon came 
very probably out of these. It was ultimately sent to Europe for sale. In 
this connection, we find a comment about the px^^pper trade also. “ Pepper ”, 
says Surat to the Company, “ is neathere so cheape as (some) factors wrote, 
nor quantity sufficient (if to bee had) to defray the charge in fetching” it 
from Calicut. “The Samorine of thatt country (was) so misserably poorc 
as hee would be glad of occasion to eate on your st(xke ”. President Bix of 
Bantam and others, again, point out on 20th June, 1628 that Slade suc- 
ceeded in seizing two Portuguese ships with cargoes of cinnamon, “ dried 
ixnang ” (arecanuts) and cocoanuts. 

In the period that followed the king of Kandy strove to attain his 
cherished aim, the expulsion of the Portuguese, with the help of the Dutch, 
and the bait that he held in his hand was largely made of cinnamon bark. 

Even at the early age of about eighteen, as an Agaraja ( agrarja — 
the first prince ? ) he made the Portuguese under De Sa feel the weight of 
his arm. The strategy of the Ceylonese prince was eminently successful, and 
the Portuguese decided on retreating from' their fx>sitions in Simhalese terri- 
tory, for the moment. But the aggressors were not to be left off so easily. 
The Atapattu Guard stormed into them, and as the Sirhhalese banners glim- 
mered darkly in the forest, musket and bow took heavy toll of the enemy. 
The army of nearly 14,000 dwindled by desertion and panic-stricken by 
camouflaged attackers reeled, broke and fled, mostly to be cut down or cap- 
tured by the forces of the relentless prince. The Sergeant Major and the 
Disawa (derived from desa — country or territory) of the Seven Korales were 
made prisoners. But De Sa performed profigies of valour, and with a haridful 
of followers who clung to him to the bitter end accounted for a number of 
the enemy. Plis life was sought to be saved by the Sirhhalese. He however 
scorned surrender and died a soidjer’s death with three arrows in his body. 
This happened in 1630. 

It was eight years later that Rajasimha wrote to Admiral Adam Wester- 
wold (Westerholt, of Fremlen’s letter, and Westerwolt and Westerwoldt of 
others) who with Willem Jakobszoon Koster had left Batavia on 13th August, 
1637, and was then before Goa, offering half of Bacticaloa in exchange for 
Dutch help against his inveterate foe. Westerwolt jumped at the offer, and 
sent Koster wuth three ships and a couple of hundred men to Ceylon. He him- 
self followed his “ vice-amerair’ (as Thurston, a newly appointed English 
officer calls him) soon afterwards. The Portuguese in the meanwhile decided 
to attack the Sirhhalese. They burnt the •capital with its palace and temples, 
and felt confident that they had cornered “ the little black But the Sirh- 
halese king oiitgeneralled the Portuguese under Dom Diego de Mello, at 
Gannoruwa. Their retreat to Senkadagala was cut off, and again from behind 
the trees the Simhalese soldiers played havoc in the ranks of their foes. The 
supply of water was virtually cut off, and the encirclement of the Europeans 
and their Asiatic auxiliaries became complete. “ They were not only harrass- 
ed ”, says Ribeiro, “ by the continuous firing of guns and foot-muskets which 
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the enemy kept up all night long. . . .they also suffered from thirst From 
under the shade of a tre^ the king directed operations in a masterly way. 
The jingals were brought to bear on the panic-stricken enemy, and De Mdlo 
sued for an armistice. No reply was however sent, and the Simhalese attack 
went on in full swing. Many a Portuguese dropped down on their knees, 
crying piteously for mercy, but their solicitations fell on deaf ears. But Raja- 
sirhha’s troops spared the Indian mercenaries and the king himself had given 
due warning to the Simhalese in Portuguese service. It was another smash- 
ing victory, and scarcely a score and a half of the Portuguese were left alive 
as prisoners in the hands of the Sirhhalese. Their poet sang gleefully and 
vigorously of the national achievement, and the Parangi Hatane (The Battle 
with the Foreigner) certainly deserves a passing glance. 

The author in all fairness speaks in glowing terms of Portuguese bravery. 
“ Like wounded wolves they stood at bay, those stout soldiers come from 
Goa, hemmed in and foodless but fighting still upon the mountain crest 

But the Ceylonese “cut and slash and stab and bind .... wrench the 
muskets and pedreneiros from their hands to smash their bones therewith “. 
“ Our two hosts stood on either side and cut off countless heads, piling them 
up like cocoanuts when they contend in sport 


{To be Continued.) 



ANUPASIMHA AND SOME OF HIS FAVOURITE SCHOLARS 


By 

E. P. RADHAKRISHNAN, Madras. 

Manirama Dik§ita, son of Gang&rjtoia, is the author of a smrti work 
by name Dhmmambhodhi. The work is better known by its other title, 
Anupchjihdsa, showing that it was written under orders from king Anupa- 
simha. This Anupasimha, we know, was a Rathor prince, who ruled over 
Bikaner in the latter half of the 17th century a.d. He was a generous patron 
of learning in almost all the branches of Hindu Science and Culture, and 
patronised many scholars, some of the important being Anantabhatta, Bhadra- 
rama, Bhavabhatta, Mainirama Dik^ita, Vaidyaniatha and Nilakairta Catur- 
dhara. A close examination of the works attributed to Anupasimha reveals 
the. fact that the books concerned were actually written by scholars who 
were patronised by the King and then handed down to future genera- 
tions in the name of the benevolent King. It is also possible to re- 
construct some account, however scrappy it be, of the royal family 
of Bikaner from the account given in such works. An attempt has 
been made in the following pages to give a historical account of the descent 
of the Bikaner royal family up to Anupasimha. An attempt has also been 
made to give descriptive accounts of the works of scholars patronised by 
the King and td note necessary details under each item. First, for the sake 
of convenience I shall deal with the Court Scholars and the account of their 
works and reserve to the end of the chronology of the rulers of Bikaner. 

Ananta Bhatta. 

Anantabhafta, son of Ya^u Bhafta, was a scholar in Anupasimha s 
Court. He was the author of a smrti tract entitled the Tirtharatn{dkara. The 
work deals with the important places of pilgrimage. Only a fragmentary 
copy of this work is available in manuscript form in the Palace Library of 
the Bikaner State. (See Mitra’s C(d(ilogu0 of Sanskrit Mss. in Bikaner ^ 
No. 1025). 


Bhadrarama. 

Bhadrarama is known to have written on ritualism. His work is named 
Ayutahornalak^ahvmakotihoma, evidently giving directions for the perform- 
ance of rites requiring oblations numbering ayuta (10,000), lak§a (1,00,000) 
and koti (1,00,00,000). The Bikaner palace library contains a single manu- 
script of this work (see Mitra^s Cat, No. 788). Bhadrarama, was sumamed* 
Homiga. means by Bhadrarama, sumamed Homiga. 
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Aufrecht’s assumption of the surname as Homigopa^ is thus obviously an 
error. 


Bhavabhattaraya. 

He was the son of one Janiardana Bhatta and wrote a few works on 
music, lliey are Anupasangitavilasa, Nastoddistaprabodhakadhrauvapada- 
tikdy Muraliprakasa and the Sangltdnupdnkusa. The Anupasangltavildsa is 
otherwise known as Anupavildsa and is referred to by Bhavabhatta himself 
in his Anupdnkttsa? An incomplete manuscript of this Anupavildsa is avail- 
able in the Bikaner palace library, ^ containing only one chapter entitled the 
nrtyMhydya. But recent searches made in the library show that some more 
portions of this work are available. The manuscript found begins from the 
third adhyaya and runs to the end of the seventh. The chapters are respec- 
tively named, (3) prakirnakddhydya, (4) prabmdhddhydya, (5) vddyddh- 
ydycy (6) tMadhydy^t^ and (7) nrtyddhypya. The first two chapters of the 
original missing in the mss. were named Svarddhydya and Rdgddhydya. For, 
a manuscript of a commentary on the Anupavildsa, found in the palace lib- 
rary contains these chapters and the colophons give their names as noted 
above. The commentary is called Sangttdnupoddesa and was written by 
Raghuniatha Gosvamin, son of the famous Bhavabhatta, author of the origi- 
nal, Anupavildsa. The colophon on p. 45 of the manuscript reads : 

A slightly bigger colophon is to- be found in another place : 



For the sake of convenience and better information, I shall reproduce 
below some extracts^ from the manuscript of Anupavildsa, recently examined 
in the Bikaner Palace Library. ,As has been said above, the original Anupa- 
vildsa is available only from the third Acjhyaya. But for a connected 
account I shall give the extracts from the commentary of Raghunatha Bhatta 
for the opening two chapters. The commentary begins : 

m asrtr i 

U (See the Smgxtamtmkata.) 

p. 6 I 

From this we know that the opening chapter of the Anupavildsa was called 
svarddhydya. The contents of the first chapter are also mentioned, namely, 


1. Cat, Catalogoram I. p. 396a. 

2. India Office Cat. of Mss., Eggeling, p. 547a. 

3. Mitra : Bikanir Cat, No. 1091. 

4. These extracts were lent to me by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 

4a. seems to be the correct reading. C/. Scmgttaratndkara, Ananda Edn. 
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the body of music, mdasambhuti (the origin of musical ndda or sound) 
sthdna or places of origin of the musical notes and srutis. The second chap- 
ter entitled Rdgddhydya deals with rdgakrama, the} order of r«agas and their 
classification etc. 

uTiRrni: ii 

Chapter three is called Praktrnaka and deals with miscellaneous topics con- 
nected with ragas as also some particular schools of classifying ragas and 
place- ragas. 

sri^sriJftlr srsir i 

(Compare Kallinatha’s commentary.) 

Chapter 4 is called Prabandhddhydya. It deals with some types of musical 
compositions as gttas. 

?rl jrt: i 

3TST n 

Then follows a definition of what is called a gtta, with its two-fold classi- 
fication, namely, gdndharva and gdna. 

n Sahgttaratmkara.) 

Chapter 5 deals with the instruments of music and is thus called Vdd- 
yddhydya. 

Chapter 6 elaborates the timing in music, tala and is called Tdlddhydya. 
Chapter 7 called the Nrtyddhydya treats of dance and the application of 
music in dance. 

A comparison of the above extracts with the corresponding portions of 
the Sangttaratndkara shows that the Bikaner MS. contains the SahgitaratrM- 
kara witli KallinMha’s commentary also. Some portions are new so that it 
seems probable to suppose that Bhavabhatta utilised both the Sangitaratnd- 
kara and the commentary on •it by Kallinatha, in wTiting the Anupavildsa, 
It may also be conjectured that the Anupavildsa is only a commentary on 
the Sangttaratndkara. 

2. Bhdvamanjarl. 

This is the name of another wmrk of Bhavabhatta found in the Anup 
Library, Bikaner palace. It begins : 

sntH 51 55^^ ii 

3. Anupasangltavartamdna. 

This is still another work from the pen of the famous Bhiavabhatta. 
This consists of about 350 granthas. No colophon is found. However, the 
work begins with 
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i?rat ^ Ji^=«R5?wq. ( ‘ ippfwg?inijr ) ii 

The title of the book is not found in the manuscript. Tentatively the name, 
Anupasmgitavartamma is given above. 

4. Sangttmupasdgara. 

This is another work of Bhavabhatta. Two copies of this are to be 
found in the Bikaner Library. One i^ an extremely injured one which can- 
not be handled without further injury. The leaves are in disorder too. The 
manuscript ends with a long colophon towards the end of the 12th chapter. 
The 12th chapter is called ^esaragaprahasmu. What is actually found 
written is se^oTidgaprak^ano nami. Probably this is a corruption for sesardga- 
prahdsmo ndma. Altogether there are 104 sheets. 

The second copy of this work is less injured than the previous one and 
consists of 167 pages. It begins : 

^ II 

^ Ji?^ II 

If05 (?) I 

^inf: ipill; m II 

% I[rn[T Ta’JIRfTO: I 

II etc. 

Towards the end is found 

5. NastoddktG^prabodkakadhrauvapadatikd. 

This is the title of another book on music by Bhavabhatta, a manuscript 
copy of which is contained in the Bikaner Paface Library-'^ The work deals 
with the theory and practice of the dhruva type of musical compositions. 
In this work Bhavabhatta mentions another work entitled Rdgavibodha, 
evidently on music, and introduces a new mela called the Mallari mela. 

3^1 rft^cKI ( ? ). 

Perhaps this Rdgavibodha is identical with the Rdgavibodhaviveka, attributed 
to one Somanatha or the Rdgavibodha^ of Soma, son of Mudagala.*^ 

6. MuvaHiprakMa, 

Bhiavabhatta wrote also on the principles governing instrumental music. 
In his MwmBprakdsa,^ he gives instructions for playing on the flute. 

5. Mitra : Bik. Catalogue, No. 1097. 6. Ibid. No. 1105. 

7. CflJT. Catalogoruini I. p. 499o. 8. Mitra : Bik. Cat. No. 1005. 
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7. Anupanku^a.^ 

This is the name of still another work from the fertile pen of Bhava 
bhatta. This was writterx after the composition of two other earlier works by 
the; same author, obviously on music. For, he mentions in the Anupmkusa 
that he composed the Anupavilcsa and the Anuparatnankura, prior to his 
writing the Ampafikuso. 




qt: I 


spjqipsnrnq f^:qri?i%s3Jn ii 


From the above we are also able to know that the Anupahhuka dealt with 
the topic called tma in music. 

In addition to these, in the Bikaner Palace Library is to be found a 
manuscript bearing no name. An examination of the contents leads one 
strongly to infer it as a work of Bhavabhatta. Towards the very end is 
found a colophon which mentions its title as Anupmkusa. The beginning part 
deals with instruments of music and their classification. 


31 ( 3n ) 31% qraqW. II 

After this various topics as Msyalaksatia, pata, samlekha, dak^f^ahaslmya- 
para, V onisikavrnda etc. are dealt with. On p. 54 various types of drums 
are mentioned : 


T- II 


The colophon on p. 58 runs : 


etc- etc. qi?n«fT2f: eJUff: I 

Again on p. 59b towards the end is found iti tdlaprasamsd. From the above it 
follows that the Anupdnkusa also was a big work in more than one chapter 
and was more or less planned! like the Anupavildsa, Thus we see that Bhava 
bhatta was a very fertile writer on music. 


MAiyiRAMA D'ik^ita. 

Ma^nirama, son of Gafigarama and grandson of Sivadatta Sarman, lived 
at the time of the Moghul Emperor, Shah Jahan. He was patronised by 


9. See Stein’s Cat, of Mss. in the Raghimatha Temple, Jammu, pp. 57, 267. 
The correct title of the book is Anupnhkusa, as evident from the introductory 
verse. The entry as SahgitanupMdi^ thus indicates the subject dealt with in the 
work 
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Anupasimha of Bikaner and at thOTequest of Anupasimha, he wrote a smrti 
work called Dharmambkodhi, an ocean of dharma, and gave it another name, 
Aitupavildsa, in honour of Anupasimha. Anupavildsa or Dharmombhodhi is 
divided into six chapters called ratnas : Acararatna, Samayaratna, Samskara- 
ratna, Vatsararatna, Danaratna and! §uddihiratna. All these are referred to 
by him in the introduction. 




g'^i: ii 

5rsr4 HJRHsJr t 

q^fi g qs d«rT i 


Manirama quotes many previous writers on smrti. In the beginning of 
Suddhiratna mention is made of the Mitdksard. 

^tcRm n 


Among the later authorities quoted by him, mention may be made of the 
following : 


1. Ratndkara (i.e. Smrtiratndkara of Candesvara). 

2. Rudradharopiadhyaya. 

3. Smrty\arthasma. 

4. Vyaghrapada. 

5. Apastamba, Aisvaiayana — Grkyakdrikas. 

6. Smrtyartharatndvall and 

7. Viacaspati Misra. 


Manirama wrote also on jyotisa. A work named Anupavyavahdra- 
sdgara is said to exist in the Bikaner State Library.^^ 


Vaidyanatha. 


Vaidyanatha, son of one iSrinatha Suri, wrote a work on geometry. It 
bears the title Jyotpattisara. The author was patronised by Anupasimha, 
A manuscript copy of this work is in the Bikaner Palace Library.^^ 


NiLAKANTHA CaTURDHARA. 

Mlakantha is the famous commentator on the Mahiabhiarata' and is well 
known to scholars. He was a son of Govinda Suri, and Phullambika and 
resided at Kurpara, to the west of the Godavari in Mahara§tra. He was a 
great tantric writer and a pauranika and vedlantin as well. He was patronised 


10. Mitra's Catalogue Nq. 622. 


11. Ibid, No. 611. 
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by Anupasimha, in whose honour he wrote a commentary on the tantric 
work, Sivatmdava and named it AmpdramO^'^ after Anupasimha. 


Ramabhatta. 


Ramabhatta (about 1675 a.d.) is another famous scholar favoured by 
Anupasimha. He was the son of one Visvanatha, and grandson of Mudgala- 
bhatta Hosihga. He wrote the Danaratmkara, which gives us some informa- 
tion regarding the family of King Anupasimha. This I shall take up later 
on. Riamabhatta mentions that the Dmaratmkara was written by him under 
orders of Anupasimha : 

i%?rPT iTf i 
TT^ 35^ II 


This verse occurs in the introduction to the Dmaratndkara as verse No. 13. 
Taddjnayd means at the command of Anupasimha and mam prabmdham 
denotes the Dmctratndkara under question. Ramabhatta mentions some of 
his earlier works. They are (1) Anupaviveka, (2)1 Santdnakdpalotikd, (3) 
Anupakutukdrnava, (4) Amrtamanjafi and (5) Cikitsdmalatlmdld. All 
these were written under orders from Anupasimha. 


fWf. I 

^ W : II 

II 

riOTsw # 15 % =q I 

JfTST: ^rPTSfililt =q II 

i^'ll'lTf»llrJ|*l ^qPfRT I 

tent II 

frTt q^il: I 


The above verses give some information on the subject on which the works 
were composed as also the extent of the respective works. The first work, 
Anupaviveka is on salagrama stones, their examination etc. Its extent is 

12. Aufrecht’s entry as Anupariama is a mistake. The correct name is Anu^ 
p&iama or Yantravali as found in the N. W. Province Catalogue VIII, p. 50. 

13. The Anufpaviveka, noticed as No. 10 in R. G. Bhandarkars Lists oj Skt, 
Mss. 1893, and on p. 227 of Stein’s Catalogue of Mss. in the Raghundtha Temple, 
Jammu, is the same as the Anupaviveka by Ramabhatta Hdsihga. 
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given as 2,000 granthas. The Smtmdkdpalatikd is a mantra-sastra work 
in 9,000 granthas. The third work, Anupakutukdrnava is also in 9,000 
granthas (tatsamkhyayia) and treats of magic, jugglery etc. which delight 
one at the very first sight. For the cure of poison, resulting out of snake- 
bite etc. he composed the Amrtamanjim in 350 granthas. And the fifth, 
the Cikitsdmdlatlmdld is on medicine in general and contains 4,000 granthas. 

This practically finishes the account of works written under Anupa- 
simha’s patronage. Apart from these, some works are directly attributed to 
Anupasimha himself ; but this ascription is to be doubted. Stein in his 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Raghundtha Temple, p. 67 notices a: com- 
mentary on the Gitagovinda attributed to Anupasimhadeva. The commentary 
bears the title, Anupodaya. Evidently the author was not the King, but some 
other poet of his time. The introductory verse^^ 3, supplies the hint that 
the commentary, Anupodaya, was written by some scholar for pleasing the 
king. See especially the words 

3TST I 

There is another work on erotics, called the Kdmaprabodha,'^^ It closely 
follows Vatsyiayana’s Kdmasutra. According to Rajendralal Mitra, the 
colophon found at the end of this work attributes it to Anupasimha's wife.^® 
But the colophon itself does not speak of the real author. Nor is there any 
justification for reading the colophon as giving Anupasimha’s wife as the 
authoress. The colophon runs : 

i 

The word ‘ Anupasimhadevlya ’ means only pertaining to Anupasimha and 
does not imply the wife (devi) of Anfipasimha. Evidently the Kdmapra- 
bodha is also the work of some scholar patronised by Anupasimha. Who this 
scholar was, is unknown. 

Another similar work, written by somebody and ascribed to Anupasimha 
is the Srdddhaprayogacintdmani (Mitra’s Bikaner Cat. No. 1013). 

Apart from these, again, there is to be found a manuscript. No. 78 in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, comprising three different works named Dvdra- 
vatisila, Sankhaghanfa and Rudrdk^alak^ana. The authors of these works 
are not known. In the manuscript the author is given as Anupasimhadeva. 
It is not also possible to decide which of these works, one or all, were written 
or caused to be written by Anupasimhadeva. 

Another work attributed to Anupasimhadeva is the Karmavipdkacm- 
drikd. {Catalogue of Mss. in RASB. Vol. Ill, No. 2573). On one leaf 
of this manuscript, a colophon containing the name of Visvesvarabhafta as 

14. Stein's Cat. Extracts, p. 281. 

15. Mitra : Notices of Skt. Mss. No. 2554. 

16. Ibid. Vol VIII, p. 9. 
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the author and Mahamava as the title of the work is found as scored through 
and b^ug substituted by* a new colophon having Anupasimha as the author 
and Kmmmipakacandrikd as the title. This work also gives the genealogy 
of Anupasimha. This account will be taken up later, towards the end of 
this paper. The work is complete in four Kiranas dealing respectively with 

qftwsrr, dnewi^or and 

t^T: ?? I 

Having thus given an account of the works written by the scholars who 
were favoured by king Anupasimhadeva, let me now proceed to furnish a 
historical account of the lineage of Anupasimha. Anupasimha was a Rathor^^ 
prince, ruling over the town Jodhiapura about 1673 a.d. He was a contem- 
porary of Shah Jahan (1660 a.d.); and a general under Aurangazeb. Karna- 
simha of Bikaner died on June 6th 1674 a.d. and his son, Anupasimha im- 
mediately succeeded him.^® From the evidence that Ri^abhatta Hosihga 
was patronised by Anupasimha and that Rl^abhatta lived about 1675 a.d. 
we are in a position to fix the date of Anupasimha somewhere about 1674 a.d. 
About his ancestry much cannot be definitely said. His forefathers were 
the direct descendants of the Rastrakutas (Rathods) of Kanouj who were 
in power during 1212 a.d. nearly 18 years after the over-throw of the Mussal- 
mans. We get two accounts of Anupasimha's descent, cne in the I>maratnd- 
kara and the other in the Anupaviveka of Rmiabhatta. The first member, 
as far as wd know from Ramabhatta's account, was Ravayodha who ruled 
over Jodhapura in Maruvii^aya (i.e. Jodhpur in Marvad). Historical records 
now available in the Bikaner Palace Library show that Jodha founded 
Jodhpur in 1459 a.d. Jodha had 14 sons. Bika was the sixth and Bida the 
twelfth. These two seem to have tried their chances of separate and inde- 
pendent living and sway further in the north. Jodha was succeeded by his 
sixth son, Bika.^**^ The prouej Vikrama (Bika) seems to have left off his 
father's capital, Jodhapura, and established his own at Bikaner. Bikaner 
city was founded in 1488 a.d. The original name of this city, Bikaner 
was, I think, Vikramnagar. The city owes its name to the 
King Vikrama. Subsequently it was changed into Bikaner, from Bika, the 
corrupt form of Vikrama. Following Bika, a long list of his successors is 
given in the Ddnaratmkara. Bika (Vikrama) Lolakarna Jayasimha 
Kalytoamalla -> Rayasimha -> Surasimha -> Karnasimha -> Anupa- 
simha. 

17. They belonged to the Ri§trakuta (Rathod) dynasty of Kanouj ^ch 
come to power about 1212 a.d. after the over-throw of the Mussulmans. 

18. James Burgess : Chmnology of India, p. 118. 

19. Bika seems to be a corrupt fomi for Vikrama, 
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A similar account of Anupasimha*s lineage is given in the Anupaviveka 
also. Yodha Vikrama (Bika) Lolakarria Jayasimha Kalyaaia- 
malla Rajasimhai Surasimha Kamabhupa Anupasimha. 

Another similar account of the genealogy is found in the Karmavipdka- 
candrikd, which is attributed to Anupasimha himself. Yodha Vikrama 
Lonakanja Jayasimha — > Kalyanmalla Rayasimha Surasimha 
Karoa (Karpasimha) Anupasimha. 

Thus beginning from the first King Yodha or Ravayodha, there were 
altogether 9 kings including Anupasimha. Anupasimha lived about 1674 a.d. 
so that the dynasty of Anupasimha assumed ruling powers only some eight 
generations before. We also know that Jodha founded Jodhpur about 1459 a.d. 
This much alone can be said about the royal line at present. I shall append 
below the significant portions from the Ddn<xratndkara, Anupaviveka and 
the Karmavipdkacandrikd, giving details about the Royal family and bring 
this paper to a close. 


Ddnaratndkara. 






ITRTr 5[Rn ^ I 


3 ^ 3R3?[cl 51 5a^: 1%55 1 


3Tt II 

*f#r il5IR5; 
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w- ^ ?Ri55^aT#5I® I 

goqiJlWTJHMI 

f<TR ^rararar snftftciit: sqipRi 


?qf&^cT: ^Rnft goTRl^; i 



? 4 ra'«ig% 45 R: n 
^ 15 ^: 3 rf^- • 

SlRst: ?Rt: ^«rr tow: : I 


sftf^ jft^ds^ TOJd^kTW ?r =^% I 


TO w 

^ES^cTOFT: I 

arnTOni^mrJi, 

JRRir 52nH5t*Tf^sfiRl3[: II 


Anupmiveka. 


am i arfw^ Tiidt^fd aftre:i >5n: i 


art^^fST: 


5 ^ II 

rRS^t 


XXX 

^ qf^ STM II 


^T^RJTsr: X 

^KTc*T5fts^ ^ 


X X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


’TT^n I 


X 

X 


X 
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^tsfq jn»^ ^ 

5lt TTfl ^ 5;)^ 51 ^ ?raT li«rft5r >J5: II 
KarmavipSkacandTika. 

3nTc5^ wncI; i 

3Tcq?n%^ f^ii55i jtft ^ II 

9i^NHffWI^4[i«n5Jr: i 
5rf«fcT: 

arr^ft^TOT nor ii 


ngsn: f&f fnr^ i 

=n?r? ^TRi f;r^f53i- 



arr^nK^ra; ^fSwoi: I 

H^ r im n ii 

ci^ron^ nirnran: grorw: i 

3i5ntnfin^ ^ ii 

3Tg^^m^«nn 5ij^55 sRi^im n: ii 

rmirn gft i^l% I 

5[tiarw«r^-rrr!j nndnw?in^ft ii 
n^riWai: ngonjirjrft: 

sft^nFOT: I 

n #iinni^ ng?'TO?n: 

n^'ii 

MtJiiJi: ^prenni^nraiiiRr: i 
n %n55 nsjnl^ 

nrmf^ ni’T?7^ni%nn: n; ii 

4kt^|um^: feo! dt^owss: I 
qc^^JRnr 
q^tgnn »T5r^ ntn ii 
?T3n iramH:,i 

^ ^ R^r: II 
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riOTc5P>t cRiiJ: 


q^rS^JIcTf: ^|»TT: 

ntR ^ ^J^TWfoi: II 

dWTc^’^JT^T^: SUIT: ^RT f^rf^: 

m- ’JK: I 

d5#RHRJi II 



I CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN 

(July 8, 1850 — ^February 20, 1941.) 

We have to record with deep regret the death of ProfeSvSor C. R. Lanman, 
Emeritus Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard University, which took place at 
Boston on February 20 this year, a few months before he could complete his 
ninetyrfirst year. 

Bom on July 8, 1850 at Norwich, Connecticut, he graduated at Yale in 
1871 and was awarded his Ph.D. in 1873 for his studies in Greek and Sans- 
krit. Further research in Sanskrit and Comparative Philology followed dur- 
ing a period of four years spent at Berlin and Tubingen ; during this period 
he came into contact with the most distinguished scholars of his time, the 
best known authorities among these being Professors Roth and CuRTius. 
During 1876-80 he held the appointment as Lecturer in Sanskrit at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, at the end of which he was elected to the 
chair of Sanskrit in the Harvard University. This post he held for fully 
fifty-six years, probably a record in Oriental Scholarship. Ehiring his tenure 
of this post, he travelled, in 1889, extensively in India with the chief object 
of studying at first hand the land to which he was spiritually related, and 
to the literature and culture of which he devoted himself largely. It was 
during this tour that he acquired a large number of books and manuscripts for 
the University Library. In the following year, on return to America, he deli- 
vered the Percy Turnbull Lectures at Johns Hopkins on Indian poetry : he also 
lectured at the Lowell Institute, Boston, on Indian literature and early history. 

Professor Lanman will be chiefly remembered in India as the disting- 
uished Editor of the now truly famous Harvard Oriental Series, of which more 
tlian forty volumes have been published, and to which some of the greatest 
Orientalists in the world have contributed, the most important of which are 
Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance and the recently announced German Trans- 
lation (with Index Verborum) of the Rgveda by Geldner. In addition to 
these editorial activities Lanman himself published a number of works on 
Sanskrit and some of his papers are scattered all over the important journals 
of his period, the best known being on the ‘ Noun Inflection of the Rgveda ' 
(/AOS 10.327 ff.). 

Lanman was a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Secretary of the American Philologitral Association and in 1890 its President. 
For some years he was Editor of the publications of the American Oriental 
Society, and served successively as its Corresponding Secretary, Vice-Pre- 
sident and in 1907 and again in 1919 its President. He was a Corresponding 
Member of the British Academy, and among the numerous honours bestowed 
on him by various countries, special mention should be made of a gold medal 
on the occasion of the celebration in Japan' of the 2,500th anniversay of the 
birth of the Buddha. 
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BaharistanA-Ghaybi, Vols. I & II, translated by Dr. M. I. Borah, m.a., b.i., ph.d., 

(London), published by the Government of Assam in the Department of His- 
torical and Antiquarian studies, Narayani Handiqi Historical Institute, Gauhati, 

Assam, price Rs. 10/-. 

It is well known that Mughal rule in India produced a rich crop oS historical 
literature, which throws a profusion of light on the emperors and their deeds. 
But Chronicles throwing light on the compaigns and sieges of the generals or on 
the life in the provinces are extremely scarce ; the Bahttristan-i-Ghaybi however, 
being, as its subtitle indicates “ a history of the Mughal wars in Assam, Kuchbihar, 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa during the reign of Jehangir fills a serious gap in 
Muslim historical literature and claims a high place among the Muslim Chronicles, 
on account of its character and contents. This precious Persian Ms, was brought 
to the notice of the scholarly world by Sir Jadunath who wrote a short paper on 
it in JBORS 1921 and followed it by several invaluable contributions in the Bengali 
monthly Prahasi ” of 1326, 1327, 1328, 1329. This unique Ms., only one copy of 
which is preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, is apparently a minute and 
detailed record of the Mughal compaigns in north-eastern India, but in reality it 
is the memoir of a captain named Mirza Nathan (entitled Shitab Khan) who re- 
cords his exploits incognito through the complicated military operations carried 
on simultaneously in distant parts under different generals. The author narrates his 
brave deeds, reckless charges and onsets, his skill and device in conveying the flotilla 
across shallow channels and his unbounded devotion and loyalty to the emperor ; 
but it would be a mistake to consider it to be merely a rough soldier's diary, full 
of marches and sieges for the incognito writer affords us causal glimpses into this 
failings and virtues. He tells us how he completely outwitted the highhanded subah- 
dar Islam Khan by turning into a Qalandar and tying chains round his feet. His fol- 
lowers, out of sheer devotion to him followed suit and caused a great sensation 
in the city of Jahangirnagar alias\ Dacca. In another place Nathan incidentally 
Speaks to us of his strong feeling of indignation against the conduct of the soldiery 
who had seized four thousand women and dragged them into captivity. Nathan 
showed on this occasion a fine sense of honour by liberating these women and sending 
them off with necessary apparel and expensed for the journey. Though keenly sen- 
sitive and of easily inflammable temper, Nathan was a man of refinement and pos- 
sessed a fine taste for poetry, taring his stay at Kaggarghata, his house was 
the meeting-place of wit and learning. Maulana Urfi and the poet Aghai delighted 
the audience by reciting verses {Baharhtan, Eng. trans., p. 138, Vol. II). Our author 
unfolds to us not merely his virtues but makes confession of his youthful vices and 
follies too. Thus he breaks the narrative of his march against Raja Parikshit 
Narayan by saying that when he reached Bajrapur (a village near Sherpur town 
Mymensiitgh dt.), he became impassioned td see his boy chum, PQiwaja Mina, a 
eunuch of Islam Khan. At midnight he came out of the camp and decamped in 
two light pinnaces Khudadia and Jaltarang. The two boats sliot through the water 
of the Brahmaputra like an arrow and Nathan after meeting the page at Tuk, 
which was at a distance of about 100 miles rejoined the impenal army within 
only fourteen prahms. 

It is this uttejd frankness of the writer that lends a charm tot this memmr and 
imparts to it a high authority. This aspect of the memoir has been entirely ignored 
by the present translator, in his introduction to this book, where he has not a word 
to say about the personality of the memoir-writer. The translator has not a so 
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laid stress on the importance of this work as a source of information on the working 
of the administrative machinery. 

Some of the annotations and identification of places are quite good, of the 
latter, a few appear to be rendered word for word into English from Sir Jadhunath's 
notes in the Prabasi, e.g., Alaipur & Budhan. The annotatoi^ has, however, erred,, 
when he has differed from Sir Jadunath's identification of Bagha. If Mahadpur 
Baghwan lay to the north of Krishnanagar as the translator says, Bhaga which was 
the next halting place could not be situated on the other side of the Tribeni in 
Hughli dt. (Eng. tran. II, p; 821). Again Sir Jadunath’s identification of qilla Taj- 
pur with a place of the same name, about 6 miles to the east of .Bokainagar is 
not probable but certain (vide Revenue Thana map Iswarganj police station Mymen- 
singh dt.) Hassanpur is not Haibatnagar, but Char Hassanpur in Iswarganj police 
station. Dihiput is Devakot, in Rajshahi dt. ; Chowra is a village in Kaliganj 
P. S. Dacca dt., and not on the Ichhamati. The location Putamari, p. 357 yol. I, 
to the south west of Dhubri RennelTs Map. No. 5 is grotesque. 

If the haphazard identifications constitute a blemish of this book, its English 
rendering too leaves much to be desired. There are now and then sentences, nay 
passages whose meaning is fogged ; a few illustrations may be given “ The elephant 
overpowered Shajjat Khan along with his horse and putting one of his tusks under 
the curve of the saddle and the other through the pakhar of the horse, penetrated 
the space between the anus and tail of the horse to the depth of a span, (Vol. I, 
p. 187). Again ‘'after preparing the floating bridge, the big boats were ar- 

ranged like battlements. On the gangway of each of these boats, he arrayed wagons 
and on them he arrayed a series of towers and on each of these towers a red flag 
wais hoisted. Tigers’ and elephants’ skins were spread over the wagons and on 
each of the distinguished cannon, skins of tiger were laid. Every boat was covered 
with a gold embroidered canopy. It was arranged in such a way that if it was 
desired to discharge the artillery, these wagons which stood like the wall of a fort 
ori the boats extending from one side of the river to the other could all at once 
be made to lie flat on the boats, and when the dreadful cannon were discharged, by 
the time their smoke disappeared^ these wagons could be raised to their former posi- 
tion ” (pp. 48 and 49 Vol. I). There are other .sentences whose significance flash- 
ed to us only after deep thinking. “ The thumb of the right foot was rent asunder 
from its palm” (p. 217 Vol. I.) ; what the translator probably means is that “the 
big toe was wrenched away from its socket ” the sentence “ the market of the angel 
of death became very brisk ” occurs repeatedly ; what the translator means is that 
the angel of death worked havoc (or exacted a heavy toll of life). 

Another example may be given (p. 424) : yie conversation between the two 
generals, Abdul Baqi and Mirza Nathan, is thus rendered — “ by God, stay here guf- 
fawing while I carry away the elephants along with the fleet and the artillery with a 
smile.” What Abdul Baqi appears to have told Nathan is that “ you stay here- 
in gpod cheer while I row away merrily with the elephants and the artillery 
in my train.” 

It does distinct credit however to* Dr. Borah that he undertook and completed 
the herculean task of translating the Ms., of 600 pages though the specimens of 
his translation given below compared with the original would raise serious misgivings 
as to the faithfulness of his translation. One or two illustrations may be adduced. 
The passage on folio 205 of the Dacca University Ms., Vol. I translated into Eng- 
lish would be 

The siege dragged on and having prevented the conveyance of even a single grain 
of com to the fort of Qasim Khan from every direction by blocking the approaches 
of ration supply he (Ibrahim Khan) beset the environ^ (of the fort). A body of 
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traders and merchants dictated by consideration of profit used to. go there at night 

and sell rice at four seers per rupee inspite of its cheapness in Bengal..., 

Notwithstanding the fact that the patrols roved about in every direction, they 
found opportunity at nights, smuggled the boats of com quickly to the river bank aind 
to the fort and supplied provisions. On the other hand, Dr. Borah thus trans- 
lates the passage “ When the siege dragged on, all the passages of the supply of 
foods tq Qasim Khan were blocked and not a single grain was allowed to come to 
his fort from any place. He was closely besieged from all sides. At nights the 
Beparis (traders) and merchants in consideration of their own profit, used to smug- 
gle their boats of com to the bank of the river on Qasim Khan's side. Although a 
number of them were \killed by some party of soldiers, yet they used to do so^ when- 
ever they could get an opportunity. Because within the fort rice which is the cheapest 
produce of Bengal was sold at four seers per rupee*' (Vok I p. 438). 

Another illustration may be cited : — 

“ The fleet of the emperor and of the royal Zemindarsl had arrived and taken 
post at the mouth of the Bhagirathi. Though they put forth efforts, they could not 
approach the fort by moving up the river„ on account of pounding b^ the artillery 
from the top of the fort. The river Bhagirathi which lay athw^art the army of Ghiyas 
Khan was an obstacle to his advance but Mirza Nathan and Lachmi Rajput, at- 
tended by their followers, proceeded along the bank of the Kaggharghata and 
commejnced onslaught. Forty horse men and ten elephants became stmck in the 
mire ; bullets and arrows ix)ured like hail from above the fort, the Angel of death 
etxacted a heavy toll and spread out the trap of death, yet he (Mirza Nathan), 
prompted by fidelity and regardless of life attempted to cross the river and advised 
hisi marines saying ‘‘ When we effect the crossing of the river on mailclad elephants, 
you would push with the fleet up the river so that at the time of transporting the 
elephants, the enemy's fleet may not overpower us. In short, as soon as Mirza 
Nathan, with some of his devoted followers mounted on elephants plunged into the 
river directly opposite the fort, the mariners of Mirza Nathan dashed forward^ 
with the imperial flotilla and! charged ufK)n the fleet of Pratapaditya. The enemy, 
being diverted by the roar from the direction of Mirza Nathan could not render 
assistance to his fleet with the artillery and the imperial flotillas pressed the attack 
home oni Pratapaditya's fleet. No sooner had Mirza Nathan crossed the river and 
brought his elephant's to the shore, thasn he seti his face towards the fort of the 
enemy. All at once the admiral of the fleet who was devoted to Mirza Nathan shot 
with the imperial flotilla and moored it below the fort. The slain and the injured 
became piled up in heaps ; yet, as it wafe the decree of destiny, Pratapaditya could 
not stand the fury and fled.” 

The translation made here brings into clear relief Mirza Nathan s strategy 
iii| the final encoimter with Raja Pratai>aditya. Space does not permit us to repro- 
duce the inaccurate translation made in the volumes under review. We cannot 
conclude our remarks, however, without repudiating the remarks made in the 
editorial note about the respective part played by Musakhan and his allies Maohab 
Roy and others and Raja Pratai>aditya. The translator’s observation that heroes of 
indomitable spirit (Musakhan and his allied Hindu and Muslim chieftains) who 
sacrificed themselves and everything that they possessed for the freedom of Bengm 
have fallen into the background while men of lesser worth (e.g. Pratapa^tya): 
have been idolised as the defender of thd nation and the country is contradirted 
by 'the testimony of this manuscript. A brief summary of the mam events of their 
respective careers may be given here. 

When the Mughal navy entered the Icchamati from the Karatoya, Mu^^ 
came up with his fleet and resisted the Mughal advance with all his might, me 
brunt of the fighting in three successive assaults being borne by Mitea Khan s heuten- 
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ants, Madhab Ray and Binud Roy. When the repeated attack^ borej no fruit, Musa 
Khan opened negotiations for peace and evejn waited upon Mam Khan. But the 
negotiations broke down and the hostilities were resumed this time. The Mughal navy 
in active co-operation with the army carried everything before it. He captured 
the fort of Jatrapur without much opposition (p. 64) ; the fort of Dakachara next 
fell before the imperialists, though a stubborn resistance was offered by the garrison. 
Musa Khan's part on these Occasions is not known. Thereafter Kalakuppa and 
Patharaghatal surrendered without absolutely any opposition, “ As the enemy had 
not the strength to oppose, (at Kalakuppa) " writes Nathan they took to flight 
without any battle (p. 61, Vol. I.'’). “ At Patharghata although the enemy possessed 
fifteen boats and the imperialists seven, as soon as they saw the imperial boats, they 
lost courage and ran away. (P. 75, Vol. I.) Yet it is said in fRASB (ibid p. 451,) 
“ Yatrapur, Kalakuppa and Patharghata became centres of hot engagements Ex- 
pelled from these waters, the redoubtable Musa Khan retreated to the Lakshmiya 
and took his post on the site opposite Narayanganj, a! well known port in eastern 
B^gal. This was an excellent site for making vigorous war against the imperialists 
but the Khan’s pusillanimity and half-heartedness allowed Nathan to take Katraba, 
Qadam Rasul and Bandar. Thereupon the valiant Khan slipped by the Bandar 
Canal to Sunargaon and thence td Ibrahimpur. The story of repeated retrograde 
movements and ignominious retreats on the part of Musa Khan is relieved only 
by a single instance of bold attack on the sluggish chief, Shaikh Ruknat Kudalia, 
(Vol. I, p. 87). Driven from outpost to outpost, deprived of his chief bases of power, 
Musa Khan offered to submit and after a i>eriod of captivity in the fort at Dacca, 
he entered the imperial service and capped his career by fighting on behalf of the 
emperor against the Kuch (3ihief Madhu Sudan, (p. 503, Vol. II.), the Raja of 
Tipperah (p. 511, Vol.), the Maghs of Arlacan, (p. 630, Vol. II.), and Bahadur 
Khan chief of Hijli (p. 636, Vol. II.). 

On the other hand. Raja Pratapaditya, propitiated the viceroy Islam Khan, by 
adding his son Sangramaditya to Akbarnagar and later on by personally appearing 
before the august Khan at Shahpur. He promised also toi aid the Mughal viceroy 
vrith his fleet in the latter’s operations against the chiefs of Bhatti. But this was 
merely a feint to delude the Khan into a belief of his unswerving loyalty. The 
Raja was clearheaded enough to see that the subgujation of the chiefs of Bhatti 
would recoil on him and would lead to his own overthrow. He therefore withheld 
all assistance to the imperial army, in course of operations against Musa Khan 
and the sturdy warrior Usman but failed thereby to avert his doom. The power 
that was g:radually engulfing the whole of India could not tolerate the existance 
of a semi-independent potentate. A mighty military machine, now reinforced by the 
fleet of the vassal Zemindars of Bhatti including^ that of Musa Khan was set in 
motion against Pratapaditya. Twice did the Raja hurl his navy against the power- 
ful enemy, but the Mughal army and navy acting in concert shattered the Raja’s 
fleet and stormed his principal stronghold. Thereupon Piatapaditya was brought 
to bay. The imperial navy beset his capital on two sides, while the Feringis 
(Portuguese) hemmed him in on another side. He was then calledi upon to make 
an agonizing choice between war and submission. At this hour of crisis, the Raja 
summoned his eldest son Udayaditya*to his side and related to him pathetically 
My darling, we are encompassed by the imperial army from two sides and as they 
will surge 'Upon us, the Feringis who, never ceased even in time of peace tO attack 
and plunder the teritory of Jessore, will become audacious and make greater at- 
tempts than before to rmn our country. Nothing will be gained. It is better, therefore 
that I should tender submission (‘'p. 137, Vol. I.”). Accordingly, Pratapaditya, 
to save his pec^le from; the cruelties of the Mughal army of attack and the outrages 
of the Portuguese, decided to lay down arms. He waited upon Ghiyas Khan and 
was sent to Dacca, where he was accorded a place in the state prison. True it is, 
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Raja Pratapaditya did not die with sword in hand ; it would have been more thrill- 
ing and romantic. But the ultimate test of kingship is the good of the people and 
the cold blooded self-effacement which the Raja courted was a noble act of sacrifice. 
This noble exit has thrown a halo around his personality and woven a sheaf of 
legends round his name. With his captivity the curtain rings do\/n upon the 
scene and Pratapaditya flits away from our gaze, but certain it is that he refused to 
tar his name by entering the imperial service like Musa Khan, Bahadur Ghaji, 
Raja Satrajit and the host of petty Zemindars, for nowhere in Nathan’s narrative 
does his name occur in the string of loyal captains and vassals. 

From a careful study of the part played by these Bengali chieftains it will be 
seen that the eulogies .paid to Musa and his Muslim and Hindu allies are undeserved. 
Nor can the comparison of the deed of the Bengali Bhuiyas with those of Rana 
Pratap be regarded as just. Lamentation has been made that Rana Pratap's name 
is honoured from one end of the country to another, but the Bengal chiefs have 
fallen into oblivion {fRASB., Vol. V, 1939, p. 445). We would only state that such 
comparisons between Rana Pratap and the Bengal Bhuiyas headed by Isa Khan are 
not only inaccurate but preposterous ; for Rana Pratap had the crusading zeal of a 
knight-errant ; on the! other hand, our chieftains of Bengal adopted brigand's tactics 
and strategy. Patriotism should not be allowed to warp our judgment and sense 
of proportion, for truth is higher than everything else, even one's provincial pride. 
Modestly the translator has concluded his editorial remarks by a quotation, “ Even 
the most imperfect book if it breaks fresh ground, may, though itself doomed to 
oblivion, prepare the way for a better”. We hope Dr. Borah’s labour will not go 
in vain but it will prepare the way for a retranslation worthy of this Ms., whidi 
is a veritable gem in Mughal historical literature. 

Mymensingh. N. B. Roy 


Early Career af Kmhoji Angrk and Other Papers, by Surendra Nath Sen, Keeper 
of the Records of the Government of India ; Published by the University of 
Calcutta, 1941, Pp. 225. Size : 51" X 8f." 

Every student of Maratha history is now familiar with the valuable research 
work done by Dr. Sen in the field of Maratha history. In fact the work of Dr. 
Sen and Sir Jadunath Sarkar have created much interest in this field of research 
outside the confines of Mahara§tra. Dr. Sen’s earlier works like the §iva Chhatra- 
pati, the Administrative System ^ the .Mar athas, the Military System oj the Ma- 
rathas and others have given good imf>etus to the study of the Maratha history in 
outside provinces of India. Side by side with the publication of valuable books 
Dr. Sen has been publishing numerous research papers on the subject of his study 
and the volume before us is a collection of 19 papers contributed by him to several 
journals from 1935 onwards. 

Dr. Sen has been studying of late the history of the Angrias, which has not yet 
been studied scientifically in spite of the wealth of material regarding the Angrias, 
scattered in Marathi, Portuguese, English and other sources. We welcome therefore 
the inclusion pf Dr. Sen’s papers on Angrias in the present volume and await with 
interest his studies of the Angrias in a subsequent volume, specially devoted to this 
study. The defeat and capture of Tulaji Angria in a.d. 1756 by the joint expedition 
of 'the Peshwa and the English hastened the advent of the British power in India. 
It ia rightly looked upon as a political blunder of the Peshwa but the background 
of this blunder needs to be painted in proper perspective by the historians concerned. 
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Now that Dr. Sen has devoted ai special interest in the Angrias we fed confident 
that he will give us before long a special volume of the history of the Angrias based 
on all available sources at his command. As Keeper of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India Dr. Sen not only holds the key to such study on his own account but 
proinises by his amiable temperament and sympathetic understanding to pave the 
way for increasing reasearch in other brandies of the Indian history. 

P(wna. P. K. Code. 


Yoga Personal Hygiene, by Shri Yogendra, with a Preface by John W. Fbx. Yoga 

Institute, Post Box 481, Bombay. 1940. Demy 8vo. Pp. 301, Price Rs. 7-8-0. 

This is the second edition of Shri Yogendra's well-known work dealing with the 
moderrt interpretation oif an ancient science! of Physical Hygiene. That the second 
edition has become necessary within nine years of publishing the first indicates the 
importance of this science and the progress it has made in the intervening, period. 
Yogendra is the founder of the Yoga Institute in America and in India where, on 
jhis return from America, he has been carrying single-handed the noble work of his 
Master in spreading Yoga culture among the educated Indians and the general masses. 
This book is profusely illustrated with the author’s own poses throughout, and it is 
refreshing to find that he has spared no pains to make it as scientific as possible. 
Particularly interesting is the skiogram of the intestines indicating that the coixect 
method of taking an enema is by lying on the right side, not the leU- 

The modern scientific spirit of investigation characterises the work of Yogendra 
in every aspect, and the book fills a unique place in the new publications on posi- 
tive health. It is only to be regretted! that this moderation has sometimes been 
broken whDe criticising other writers in the field. A few misprints do not deter 
from the external appearance of the book, and as a whole it is typical of the care- 
ful sdiolar who has devoted himself, in company with his life’s partner, entirely to the 
cause of India’s Healing Science. We wish the Institute and its publications all the 
success that they richfy deserve. 


Poona. 


S. M. K. 



SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE FIG (FICUS 
CARICA) FROM FOREIGN AND INDIAN SOURCES 


By 

P., K. CODE, Poona. 

According to the history of the Fig (Ficus Carica) recorded in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,^ it was probably one of the earliest objects of cultivation. 
There are frequent allusions to it in the Hebrew Scriptures. According to 
Herodotus it may have been unknown to the Persians in the days of the First 
Cyrus. Pliny mentions varieties of figs and the plant played an im- 
portant part in Latin myths. This history of the fig testifies to the high value 
set upon the fruit by the nations of antiquity but it says nothing about its 
early existence in India or its importation to the Indian provinces known 
to the Greeks and Romans. 

According to Dr. Aitchison^ the Fig or Ficus Carica was “ probably a 
native of Afghanistan and Persia"'^ and it is indigenous in the Badghis 

1. Vide p. 228 of Vol. IX of the Fourteenth Edn. 1920. “ From the ease 
with which the nutritious fruit can be preserved it was probably one of the earliest 

objects of cultivation antiquity.” I may note here the points in the para 

noted above : — 

( 1 ) Fig must have spread in remote ages over Agean and Levant ; 

(2) May have been unknown to Persians in the days of the First Cyrus 
according to a passage in Herodotus ; 

(3) Greeks received it from Caria (hence the name Ficus Carica) ; 

(4) Fig, the chief article of sustenance for the Greeks — laws to regulate 
their exportation— Attic Figs celebrated throughout the East— improved under 
Helenic Culture ; 

(5) Figs were used by the Spartans at their public tables ; 

(6) Figs were used as food for the slaves in Rome ; 

(7) Fig was held sabred to Bacchus — employed also in religious 
ceremonies — 

2. Vide p. 347 of Watt : Dictionary of Economic Products of India, Vol. III. 
(Calcutta and London, 1890). Watt record's the vernacular names of the Fig: — 
Angir (Hindi); Angir (Beng.) ; Kimri, fagu, fagiiri, fagdri (PB); Angir (Bomb.) ; 
Angir (Guz.); Anjura or Angjuri (Kan.) Tie-thie (Biirm.); Angira (Sans.); 
Ten (Arab) ; Anjir (Pers.). Dealing with the habitat of the Fig he states that 
it cultivated in many parts of India : North West Provinces, Punjab, Western 
Himalayas, Sind, Baluchistan, Bombay, Madras, Burma, Andaman Islands etc. 

3. According to a passage in Herodotus the Fig seems to have been unknown 
in the days of the First Cyrus (b.c. 559) as stated in the Encyclopaedic^ Britannka, 
Herodotus the Greek historian and the father of history was bom fn B.c. 484 at 
Halicarnassus, a I>oric Colony in Caria — ^Vide p. 260 of Smaller Classical Dictionary, 
Ed. by E. H. Blakeney, (London, 1913). Cyrus was killed! in 529 B.C. (p. 178 of 
Classi. Dictionary). 
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country and Eastern Persia. According to de Candolle* “the pre-historic 
area of the Fig tree covered the middle and Southern part of the Mediterranean 
basin from Syria to Canaries.** He further mentions the fact that “ leaves 
and even fruits of the wild Ficus Carica with teeth of Elephas premigenius, 
and leaves; of plants, of which some no longer exist, i and others like Laurus 
Cmmiensis which have survived in the Canaries ** were found by Planchon 
in the quaternary tufa of Montpellier, and by de Sapotra in those of 
Aygaledes near Marseilles and in the quaternary strata of La Celle near 
Paris. Watt records the use of the Fig in Medicine."^ Alexander Faulkner 
refers to Figs in his Dictionary of Commercial Terms^ published in Bombay 
in 1856 but records ho historical information in his note. Prof. H. P. 
PARANJPE^ in his recent book on the cultivation of fruits states that Southern 
Arabia is the original home of the Fig. He further states that there are many 
varieties of the wild Fig in India but the Fig used for eating was unknown 
in India up to the 14th century a.d.® 

According to the recently published Marathi Dictionary^ dried figs are 
said to be imported into India from Arabia. The usage of the word Anjir 
recorded by this Dictionary is from a Sanskrit medical work called the Yoga- 
ratndkam^^ which according to my evidence was composed in Mahara§tra bet- 


4. Ibid, p. 348. 

5. Ibid, p. 349 — ^The dried fruit of the Fig is demulcent, emollient, nutritive 
and laxative. It is however, rarely employed medicinally. — Sometimes used for re- 
lieving constipation — used also as poultice to effect suppuration — pulp of figs mixed 
with vinegar and sugar, useful in bronchitic affections in children — dry Fig contains 
60 to 70 percent of grape sugar and unripe fruit contains starch — Figs are pres- 
cribed in consumptive cases — The Arabians place figs in their Mobehyats or 
Aphrodisiacs and Muzijat or Suppurantid — ^Smyrna figs are deemed the best. 

6. Page 56 — The verjnaculzir and other names of Fig as recorded by Faulkner 
are : — (Arab) — Teen ; (Gujarati and Hindustani) — Anjeer ; (Persian) — Anjeer ; 
(Portuguese) — Figos ; (Sanskrit) — Udumvara; (Tam.) — Simi attie pullum. (Tel.) 
r^Maydipondoo ; (Cyngalese) — Rata Attika; “This fruit of a small tree {Ficus 
Carica) indigenous to the temperate parts of Asia and now cultivated in the fer- 
tile islands of the - Mediterranean, in Spain, Italy, France and Greece. An inferior 
description of dried Figs are largely imported infb Bombay from the Persian Gulf.” 

7. Poona, 1930, pp. 191-205. 

8. Ibid, p. 191— “ 5««55 3Tf|?f ctO sNt? xt^- 

!T®|cTr ”. As no authority is cited for this statement, I am 
unable to assess its exact historical value. 

9. Sabdahosa, ed. by Y. R. Da'te and C. G. Karve, p. 517. 

“ [ 4. tRi. ] 

10. Published in the Anmddsrama Sanskrit Series, Poona, 1900, pp. 13-17 — 
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ween a.d. 1650 and 1720^^ or so. This work states the properties of the 
fruit under a section dealing with cereals, fruits, roots and vegetables but it 
quotes no earlier authoritative medical work for its statement. 

Verthema: is his Travel^^^ (1502-1508 a.d.) states that he visited “ Batha 
Cala’' on 16th November 1504. In describing this city which is “subject to 
the King of Narasinga “ ( Vijayanagar Empire) Verthema observes : — 

Page 49—*' We begin here to find nuts and figs after the manner 
of Calicut In this country no grain, barley or vege- 

tables are produced but other most excellent fruits usual in 
India 

“ Batha Cala “ has been identified not with Bhatkal but with Sadashivgarh 
within Karwar Head close to Anjediva Island. As this city' was on the west 
coast the figs seen by Verthema in 1504 may have been imported dried 
figs (p. liii). 

Figs and guavas appear to have been current at Poona about a.d. 1730 
and A.D. 1789.^^ Baber in his Memoirs about 1525 a.d. refers to the fig.^^ In 
the Munta-Khabu-i-T(marikh>^ "Figs of Paradise” are mentioned. Battuta 
in his Travels (c. a.d. 1326) refers to figs of Palestine and Syria. According 
to Thakore Saheb of Gondal the fig was newly added to the Indian Materia 
Medica by Raja Madanapala in his work called the Madam-vinodd^^”* which 

11. My paper on the Date of the Yogaratmkara was read before the Bharata 
Itihasa Sams. Mandal, Poona in June 1940. It will appear after some time. The 
Anandashram, Poona, has published 2 editions of this work, one in 1888 and the 
other in 1900. There is also a Mysore Edition of the work, published in 1899. 

12. Argonaut Press, London, 1928 (copy No. 486) p. 49. 

13. Vide pp. 7 and 6 of by N. G. Chapekar, Poona, 1937— 

“ 3T5fk ” and “ ” are referred to in the extracts from documents recorded 

by Mr. Chapekar. 

Vide also Letter No. 76 {Peshwa Daftar Selection No. 9) from Kashibai to 
her son Nana Saheb Peshwa. This letter was written between a.d. 1720 and 
1740 and refers to Figs and Guavfls as follows : — 

^ «fl% snssr... ” ... ^ 

StSicT 3T^ ( e ) qrs^ 5fl5l These references to sHt? and 

seem to suggest that these fruits were articles of luxury at the Poona Court 
about A.D. 1730 and not so common as we find them to-day in the Poona market. 

14. Memoirs oj Baber (Edited by Erskine, 1826 p. 318 — Baber referring to 
a “ yellowish blue monkey from some islands states that “ its colour is somewhat 
like the colour of the fig.“ Page 326— * It (Guler) resembles the fig.“ 

15. Vol. II (Translated by W. H. Lowe) p. 360. 

16. Broadway Travellers, Edited by Gibb, 1929 p. 58. “From Tyre I went 
on to Say da (Si'dlon) a pleasant town on the coast and rich in fruit ; it exports 
FIGS, raisins, and olive oil to Cairo ”. 

17. Vide p. 120 of Aryan Medical Science, London, 1896, 
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was composed in a.d. 1374 and not after Bhavami^ra’s Bhdvuprakasa as stated 
by the Thakore Saheb.'® I have examined the MSS'® of Madanavinoda 
Nighca}lu of Madanapala of the Tanka race and find that they contain verses 
describing the properties of or the Fig, which may be recorded here : — 

MS No. 110 of 1873-74, folio 21 ^ ) 

“ 'S3 I 

II *1 II 

rT?lT!S3T3'rf 3^ as;^: 1) ^ II 

Jtrqo ” etc, 

MS No. 459 of 1895-98, Folio 48 ( qgf ) —A.D. 1616. 

“ 'SS I 

3i#c 51(33 II 

3?lTr^'T3«i 35 figof; II 3t5f(^; II 

MS No. 929 of 1884-87— {Folio 28)— a.d. 1705. 

“ 3T5itt ^55 1 

sNFft ii 3 rftsi^''-qi 11 ^ ^ 11 

^cT3 3#3niI3raf%3: II II ” 


18. Bhavaprakasa was composed about a.d. 1550 as stated by Thakore Saheb 
on p. 36 of Aryan Medical Science, while Madanavinoda was composed in A.D. 1374, 
(This date is recorded in the work itself see Chronogram on folio 43 of B. O. R. 
Institute MS No. 110 of 1873-74) ^ Thakore Saheb's statement '' Bhava Misra is 
followed by Raja Madanapala ” is obviously incorrect as the two authors are divided 
in point of chronology by no les^ than 200 years. 

19. These MSS are available in the Government MSS Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute, Poona : — 

(1) No. 110 of 1873-74 dated Samvat 185% == a.d. 1799 see folio 21. 

(2) No. 109 of 1873-74— Folio 26—' “ 3?^ 3g 3g^; 3?^ 313 gqi: ” 

(3) No. 459 of 1895-99 — dated Samvat 1672 ~ 1616 see folio 48 

(ml 

(4) No. 929 of 1884-87— dated Samvat 1761 >= a.d. 1705 vide folio 28. 

20. Bhavamiisra (c. a.d. 1550) in his Bhdvaprakdsa (B. O. R. I. MS. No. 454 

of a.d. 1881-82 folio 168 — ) repeats the lines of Madanapala (a,d. 1374) 

as follows "'ll 3T^ II 

#13 ii 

3Wf?3?gw Ippisftt 3g 3g^: I 

II 
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Though the verses quoted above are written incorrectly they are sufficient 
to prove the fact of the existence of the or fig about 1350 a.d. in 

Northern India where Raja Madanapala ruled. 

Mr. R. D. Kinjavadekar in an Appendix to his recently published edi- 
tion of the iSutrasthdnu of the Scmgraha‘^^ has recorded some texts on 

the topic He quotes the following verse in which is 

referred to : — 

Page 198— (drinks or beverages) 

aan I- 

M ii ” 

No indication of the sourcd^^ or chronology of this verse has been given by 
Pt. Kinjavadekar. 

In the Old Testament of the Bible-^ we find references to figs brought 
unto Jerusalem on the Sabbath day. Livy^"* the Latin Historian (59 B.c.- 
17 A.D.) refers to figs in the following quotation^^ : — 

“ Ficus ficus, ligonem ligonem vocal 
(He calls figs figs and spade a spade). 


21. The above extract is not found in a dated MS of the Bhdvaprakasa (Samvat 
1797 = a.d. 1741 where it ought to be found on folio 93b after and before 

This MS is No. 901 of 1887-91 — Madanapala is mentioned on folio 169. 

22r. Published by the Chitrashala Press, Poona, 1940. If the expression 

means “ dried figs we have reason to believe that the drink was 
prepared from the pulp of dried figs in the century to which the verse belongs. 
We have already noted that the dry fig contains 60 to 70 per cent of grape sugar 
and hence a drink prepared from it may taste more sweet and delicious. 

23. I have traced the verse in the Ksema Kutuhala of K§ema Sarman com- 

posed about a.d. 1548 ( “ ( % 2. ) ^5?!^ ” —folio 52 of 

MS No. 887 of 1880-91 — B. O. R. Institute). On Folio 50 of this MS the verse 
reads as follows : — 

“ 'mrak I 

^ 3%: II 

This verse is part of Chapter XII dealing with like qT*T?>, 

RRR g qfH^ etc. 

24. Holy Bible, London, 1913, Page 561 — Nehemiah Chapter. 13 — “ 15. In 
those days saw I in Judah some treading wine presses on the Sabbath, and bringing 
in sheaves, and lading asvses ; as also wine, grapes, and Figs, and all manner of 
burdens which they brought into Jerusalem on the sabbath days ; and I testified 
agcdnst them in the day wherein they sold victuals”. 

In Judges IX olive, fig and wine are mentioned. 

25. Vide p. 530 of Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Classical Quotations by 
H. P. Jones, London, 1918. Livy or Livius is noted for his History of Rome 
(vide p. 310 of Smaller Classical Dictionary, 1913.) 

26. Ibid, p. 44 (Latin (Quotations), 
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Brewer^^ records the usages of the Fig in English language and literature 
such as— 

(1) Fig Sunday — Palm-^miday is so called from the custom of eating 
figs on that day. 

Tlie practice arose from the Bible Story of Zaccheus who climbed up 
into a fig tree to see Jesus. 

(2) Fig-tree — It is said that Judas hanged himself on a fig-tree. 

(3) Figs — I shan’t buy my attic figs in future but grow them. Don’t 

count .your chickens before they are hatched. 

It was Xerxes who boasted that he did not intend any longer to buy 
his figs because he meant to conquer Attica and add it to his own empire 
but Xerxes met “ a signal defeat at Salamis and never loosed his sandal 
till he reached Abdira”. 

(4) “ /« the name of the Prophet, Figs '" — A burlesque of the solemn 
language employed in eastern countries in common business of life. The 
line occurs in the imitation of Dr. Johnson’s pompous style in Rejected 
Addresses by James and I-Iorace Smith. 

The references to the Fig recorded so far do not clear up the question 
as regards its early existence in or its importation into India before a.d. 1000 
during definite periods of history. The word current for the 

and used by Madanapala of Northern India in a.d. 1374 is not a 
Sanskrit word as stated by Watt in his Dictionary or by the editors of the 
Sabdakosa, who call it both Sanskrit and Persian. It is for linguists to 
record and prove its early usages from contemporary Indian sources. Obviously 
MadanapMa used this word as a loan-word in his verses quoted by me 
already. 

The absence of systematic historical study of the present Indian flora 
and fauna leads to a hazy and incorrect knowledge of all aspects of Indian 
culture resulting in anachronisms. This absence of historical knowledge 
coupled with the prevalent uncritical methoda^ of editing texts is responsible 
for Figs appearing in a Mahlabhiarata passage along with other fruits like 
mangoes, pomegranates etc. which can claim much higher 'mtiquity in Indian 


27. Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, P. 460. See also p. 696 of Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary — 

Fig — ME [OF — fige, figue ; L— ficus]. In the East and West Indies the word 
Fig is applied to Banana also to the Cochineal Cactus (1582 ad.) ; Fig of Spain, 
Itatian Fig (a.d. 1691) ; The disease Ficus (pi.) (a.d, 1550). 

-Vide p. 366 of Brewer’s Reader’s Hand-book, London, 1911. ‘ Figs of Hoi- 
voiw— Holvan is a stream of Persia and the Persians say its figs are not to be 
equalled in the whole of the world ’ 

'‘Luscious as the figs of Holvan ” — ^Saadi : Gulistan (13th Century). 

— Adam’s Fig — Plantain fruit. Vide Tavernier’s Travels in Indict London, 
im-A/ol I, p. 247 and Vol II, pp, 4 n, 253, 283. 
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literature than their junior-most confrere the Fig (Anjlm). In the Poona 
Edition of the Mahubhurata (Vanaparvan) we find the following linens in 
which Afijira has been referred to : — 

Evidently the MSS on the strength of which the above line was first 
edited must have been late copies prepared during a period of history when 
became a common article of diet and hence the copyist without under- 
standing the results of his tampering with the text introduced in 

the Epic text. Thence forward it became a circulating joke and even in the 
Marathi translation of 1915 by no less a scholar than Pandit Appa Shastri 
Rashivadekar and imperceptibly found their way unchallenged. 

These instances are sufficient to impress upon us the need for critical Editions 
of Sanskrit texts and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute will be 
thanked by all scholars not only of the present generation but of succeeding 
centuries for their herculean effort in the work of the Critical Edition of 
the Mahdbhdrata. The B. O. R. I. constituted text^^ for the line in the 
Chitrashala edition referring to reads as follows : — 

“ 3T3rra?ie«n 

It was by a curious coincidence that Or. Sukthankar informed me about 
his rejection of from the line in question. While studying the refer- 
ences to I inquired of him if he has come across any references to it 

in Sanskrit texts. In reply to this inquiry he drew my attention to the line 
in the Chitrashala Edition of the Mahdbhdrata and his rejection of the read-* 
ing on the grounds of textual criticism. As Anjira is a loan-word 

in the Indian Vernaculars it is not found in early Sanskrit lexicons like the 
Afnarakosa.^^ The earliest Indian Materia Medica viz. the Dhanvantari 

28. Mahdbhdrata published by the Chitrashala Press, Poona, Vanaparvan 
v^ol. Ill, p. 247— 

In the Marathi translation of the Mahdbhdrata (1915) by Pandit Appa Shastri 
Rashivadekar wq find etc, in the! translation of the above line on 

p. 320 of the Volume for Vanaparvan, He also translates as 

It remains to be proved if and 3^^ (Figs and Roses) 

were known to the authors of the Mahdbhdrata or to our ancestors of the Epic 
times. 

29. Variants rejected by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the General Editor of the 

Mahabharata are as follows : found on p. 519 of Aran>yaka par van (B. O. R. Insti- 
tute, Stanza 40 of ) HI, 155, 40- 

K 3 B D (D5 om ( DC 

T 2 G 3 . 4 

30. the Amarakosa (Kanda II— V ) mentions * 

( ^) 11 ^ ^ 11 ” 

Bhanuji Dik^ita in his comment, on Anm(»him explains ^^51211 
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Nighantu^^ which is said to be earlier than the Amarakosa contains no 
reference to Anjlra. 

Bernier (a.d. 1656-1668) in his Travels refers to the fruit imported into 
India ^2 also the variety of fruit sold in Delhi^^ but does not refer to 
Anfita specifically though it is possible to suppose that dried figs may have 
been imported into India along with other dried fruit specified by Bernier in 
his remarks. 

Mr. Apte in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary records the word 
ij; as species of the fig-tred and its fruit but gives no usages of it, though 
he remarks that it is “-perhaps a Persian word 

In a treatise^^ on dietetics by Raghunathasuri composed about a.d. 1675 


Madanapala (A.D. 1374) 

appears to equate with perhaps on account of its similarity 

with but Bhanuji Dik§ita (c. 1630 a.d.) gives the current names of 

ftqjl as ' ’ and not The fruit of the (Marathi 

tree is not identical with fruit. In the and 

(pp. 186-187 of Anandashram Edn. 1896) the properties of and 

have been separately given. — ^Sarvananda (a.d. 1159) in h^s on Amara’s 

line observes ^1%. '' 

(p. 116 of Amarakosa, edited by Ganapati Sastri, Part I, 1911).^i[^rft in his com- 
mentary explains as C^n men- 
tioned in A.D. 1159 by be identical with which Madanapala men- 
tions as a.d. 1374 ? — Pdiasaddamahannavo (p. 296) men- 
tions qJTWrl ( ) as o\^ qQui 'i ) 

31. Vide Intro., to Kalpadrukosa, Vol. I (Baroda, 1928) p. XLIX. 

32. Bernier’s Travels, Vol. I, pp. 203-204 of 1891 Edition, Constable & Co., 
London. Cloves, nut-megs, cinnamon, are supplied by the Dutch— Fresh fruit (from 
Samarkand, Bali (Balkh), Bocara and Persia) such as melons, apples, pears, grapes, 
eaten at Delhi during winter ; also dried fruit such as almonds, pistachio and other 
small nuts, plums, apricots, raisins. 

33. Ibid, pp. 249, 250 — The fruit market contains dry fruit from Persia, Balk, 
Bokara and Samarkand. Bernier mentions the following fruit . — almonds, pistachios, 
walnuts, raisins, prunes, apricots ;also fresh grapes (black and white) brought 
wrapped in cotton, pears and apples of three or four sorts, melons and water-melons, 

Amhas or mangues are plentiful and cheap. The best come from Bengale Gol- 
konda and Goa. 

(Cf. Edward MODR : Narrative of Operations against Tipu Sultan, London, 
1794 — ^p. 506. Moor refers to Ma^gaon mangoes, as finest grown in Bombay. Goa 
produces several fine species of this super-excellent fruit.) 

34. Bhojam Kutuhala (1st Pariccheda) MS. No, 594 of 1899-1915, On folio 

39A only the properties of fruit are mentioned : 

“ ^15^ qaj g *T3t I 

>1 =3^ II ” 
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many fruits are referred to but I fail to notice in this elaborate list any 
reference to Anfira in the MS of the work Before me. 

The Marathi Encyclopaedia called the Jndnakosa^^ (1924) Vol. IX 
devotes a paragraph to the history of Anjira but the sources of tins history 
are not indicated. Some points in this historical account may be noted 
here : — 

( 1 ) South Arabia is the native place of the Anjira. 

(2) The Anjira may have migrated to other places from South Arabia. 

(3) Archaeological research has proved the cultivation of Anjira thou- 
sands of years before the rule of the Greeks and Romans. 

(4) Definite evidence regarding Anjira is found in works dating 700 
years before the Christian Era. 

(5) It is from Arabia that Anjira migrated to Rome, Greece, Asia 
Minor, Italy, Portugal, France, Khorasan, Hirat, Afghanistan, 
China. 

(6) There are many varieties of the wild Anjira in India but the 
variety used in India for eating was unknown in this country up 
to the 14th century. 

(7) Ehied Anjlrs are imported into India from Smyrna in Asia Minor. 

(8) Anjira is called in Asia Minor. The name Anjira 

is possibly a corruption of 

The history of Anjira recorded in the Jndnakosa is practically the same 
as recorded by me from several other sources. It is for linguists to say 
whether the* derivation of the word Anjira from given above is 

historically correct. 

If Anjira used for eating was unknown in India up to the 14th century 
as stated above it is impossible to find any references to it in Indian literature 


The Ksemakutuhala of K§emasarnian (16th century) gives the use of fruit 

in cooking : — 

Foilio 30 of B.0.R.L MS. 8S7 of 1887-91, 

II 

35. Ed. by Dr. S. V. Ketkar, Vol. IX, pp. ( 31 ) 

36. Dr. Ketkar states that the cultivation of the Anjira in Mahara^tra is 
found in the Purandar taJuka of the Poona District. Some foreign species of Anjira 
are imported for cultivation into India but they have not fared well. 
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before a.d. 1000, much less in the Makdbharata times and consequently it is 
an anachronism to insert it in the text of thq Great Epic as we find it in the 
Chitrashala Edition of the Mahdbhdrata. If any scholar succeeds in prov- 
ing the existence of either imported or cultivated Anjim on Indian soil before 
the Christian Era he will be justified in imagining its presence in the Mahd- 
bharata text. So far I can see? no a priori case made out in support of such 
insertion and I await more light in this matter from experts in the ancient 
Indian history and culture. For the present we must go by the text of the 
Mahdbhdrata purged of any references to Anjiras and GuldbSy^^ which are 
evidently late importations^® into Indian history and culture. If Anjira 
migrated from the Mediterranean region to Greece®^ and Rome and then 
to the Eastern countries like Syria, Arabia, Persia (and lastly India) its 
history (say between the 1st century a.d. and the 14th century a.d.) is 
closely connected with the cultural history of these nations and it is the busi- 
ness of the historians of these countries and their culture to record definite 
chronological evidence regarding such history from the literatures of these 
countries, to any knowledge of which I can lay no claim. I would, however, 
feel satisfied if any scholar takes the history of the Anjtra backwards^ from 
a.d. 13(X) say by at least 500 years on the strength of definitely dated evidence, 
preferably from Indian or Persian and Arabic sources. 

The following chronological table would give at a glance the chronology 
of the Ailfira recorded in this paper 


37. I propose to publish a historical paper on the Guldb in India in the near 
future. 

38. Though contact of India with Greeks and Romans is a matter of known 
history there is absolute absence in Indian literature of any reference toi the Anjira 
in early works contemporaneous with the Greek and Roman history. Iiij the study 
of Indian Plants and Animals known to the Greeks published in the Indian Antiquary, 
(Vol. XIV) 1885, pp. 274 ff. no reference is found to any species of the Fig, either 
wild or cultivated. Only Piped tree seems to have been known to the Greeks. 
Though Prof. Franklin Edgerton has found a reference to the city of Rome in the 
Sabhaparvan of the Mahabhardta {JAOS, Vol 58, pp. 262-265) no case has been 
made out for Anjira in the Mahdbhdrata either on textual or historical gnounds, 
Roma is included among the cities conquered by Sahadeva (Sabhaparvan Book 2), 

39. A. K, Nairne {Flowering Plants of Western India, Ldndon, 1894, 
pp. 304 ff.) deals with Fig and its Species which include Va4, Pipal, Kdl-umbar 

\ ) and Anfir {Ficus Carka—p. 303). He gives tlie following reference 
to the Fig in Book 8 of Odyssey : 

There (in the garden of Alcinous) grow tall trees blossoming, pear trees, and 
pomegranates and apple trees with bright fruit, and sweet FIGS and olives in their 
bloom Nairne further observes : — 

“The figs grown in India must be placed far below those of England, amd 
these again are in flavour nowhere near the Italian figs ; but the scientific cultiva- 
tion of fruit in India must come in time/* . 
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Chronology 

Particulars (F. = Anjira) 


Pre-historic evidence about leaves and fruits of wild F. 
(Ficus Carica) in quaternary strata near Paris and 
Marseilles. 

1000 B.c. ^ 


or about > > 

Homer refers to F in Odyssey. 

650 B.C. ) 1 


*' 559 B.c. 

F unknown to Persians according to Herodotus. 

” 484 B.C. 

Birth of Herodotus who refers to F. 

1 

B.c. 485-465 B.c. 

Xerxes, King of Persia with whom Attic Figs are associated. 

From about y 


330 B.c. upto > 

References to F in the Old Testament of the Holy Bible. 

160 B.c. ) 


59 B.C.— 17 A.D. 

Livy, the Latin historian refers to F. 

A.D. 23-79 

Pliny, the Roman author refers to the varieties of F. 

Between a.d. 200 

In the Pahlvi^^^ work Nirangastdn “ juice of figs ” is men- 

and 800 

tioned. 

A.D. 1250 

Figs of Hoi van in Persia referred to by Saddi in Gulistan. 

1 

A.D. 1326 

1 

i Batutta refers to figs in Palestine and Syria. 

A.D. 1374 

1 

I Reference to F in the Madanavinoda Nighanfu of Madana- 
! pala. 

A.D. 1504 

1 F on the west-coast mentioned by Verthema the Italian 

1 traveller. 

about 1526 a.d. 

I Baber’s reference to F. 

” 1548 A.D. 

i F referred to in the K^emakutuhaki. of Kscmasarma. 

” 1550 A.D, 

! F referred to by Bhiavamisra in Bhdvaprakdsa. 

i 

1691 A.D. 

! 

j Figs of ^ain and Italy referred to. 

1 

’’ C. 1730 A.D. 

Figs sent to Nanasahib Peshwa by his mother Kashibai. 

1789 A.D. 

F mentioned in the Peshwa period (at Poona). 


40. Vide p. 333 of Aerpatastan and Nirangasldn Eng. Trans, by S. J. Bulsara. 
Bombay, 1913. My friend Mr. M. F. Kanga of Bombay informs me that the word 
Anjira does not occur in Avesta literature. It is found in the Pahlvi language an 
literature, which flourished from 3rd to 9th century a.d. (Vide pp. 293-297 ol His- 
tory o) Zoroastriamsm by M. N. Dhalla, Oxford Uni. Press, 1938). Detailed Chro- 
nology of Pahlvi references to the fig must be reserved for a separate study by 
Parsi scholars themselves as I have no first-hand knowledge of their sacred texts 
and other early literature. 
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P. S.— Studies bearing on the history of Indian culture require the cooperation 
oS experts in the differenf branches of Indology. I am, therefore, extremely thankful 
to my friend Khan Bahadur Prof, Shaikh Abdul-Kadir-e-Sarfaraz, m.a,, i.e.s. (Retd.), 
for the following note on the history of the Fig, which was received by me after the 
composing of my paper by the press. This note fills in a gap in my Chronology for 
the Fig and thus enriches my present paper : — 

1. Molesworth says the word is Sanskrit or Persian. 

2. In Persian (post- Islamic) the v/ord is undoubtedly extensively used from 
very old times to modern. Sadi (XIII c.) used it ; Nizami (XII) used it several times. 
Two forms of the word seem to have been in use “ Anjir ” and “ Anj'Irah.” There is 
an infinitive also, Anjir-dan ”, which means ” to bore a hole, drill, perforate 
The word occurs in several compounds also, such as ” AnjIr-c-Adam ”, or ” Anjir- 
e-DashtI ”, i.e. ‘ Adam’s Fig ’, which is our ‘ Udumber ’, glomerous fig ; “ Bed-anjir ”, 
which is Palma Christi, or our ‘ Erand Long descriptions of the principal varie- 
ties of Anjir, the properties and the medicinal uses of it are given in Persian Phar- 
macopoeias and medical books. Three principal varieties arc mentioned : Barn, which 
grows in plains, Kohu which grows on mountains, and Bustani, which grows in 
gardens. Another variety called ” ShMii ”, ' Royal ’ is said to be specially delicious 
and quite suitable for eating ; the blackish variety is generally used in medicine. 

3. The home is said to be Syria or Asia Minor. 

4. In pre-Islamic Persian or Pahlavi the word for ” Fig ” is not ” Anjir ” 
bub ” Tin ”. 

5. In Arabic the word for “ Fig ” is ‘‘ Tin ”. It is used in the Qur’an, only 
once. There is a chapter of the Qur’an, the 95th, which is entitled ” The Fig ”, 
because it begins \rith the words ” By the Fig.” The commentators say that 
God swears by the fig, because ' it is wholesome and of easy digestion, and physi- 
cally good to carry off phlegm, and gravel in the kidneys, or bladder, and to re- 
move obstructions of the liver and spleen, and also cures the piles, and the gout etc. 
“(Sale’s Transl.) Tlie word “Fig” is also held symbolical, but there is a good 
deal of difference of opinion about the exact interpretation thereof. Some take it 
to stand for the Jewish or Mosaic dispensation which wos to wdther away like the 
Fig-tree in the Gospel ; others say that it may stand) for man’s destiny. The word 
“ Tin ” used in the CJur’an and in Arabic literature was well-known in Pre-Islamic 
Arabia. It is generally taken to be Arabic, but according to some (Western) 
scholars, borrowed fom Akkadian “ tittu ”, “ tintu ”. 

6. The word Fi^ occurs in the Bible in a number of places. See any 
concordance. In Mathew e.g., 20. 1, Jesus is «said to arrive at a place called 
Beth-Phage, which literally means “the house of figs”. It is stated in the Bible 
that when Adam discovered his nakedness in the garden of Paradise or Eden, he 
sewed fig leaves and made aprons. Now this garden of Eden or Paradise, accord- 
ing to Higher criticism is located generally on the banks of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. 

7. The fig is said to have been introduced in England by Cardinal Pole 
(1500-58). 
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I may also note incidentally a few interesting points here though al the 
risk of some digression. The Portuguese took beef which was certainly 
shunned by the Hindu, and go-khadaka was an opprobrious noun by which 
they (and others) were known in India at this time. Buddhism in Ceylon 
seems to have also stuck to this old Hindu idea. The Parangi Hatane 
refers to the despicable eaters of beef, the Portuguese. “ Our gentle herds 
of kine ”, it says, ‘‘ were slain to fill the maw of these devouring ogres We 
find in the same poem, “ this beef-eating host ” later on. Thirdly, the shoot- 
ing down of cattle (apparently including cows and bulls) for food (was one 
of the causes which (as we have seen above) incensed the Ceylonese, and made 
De Weert come to a tragic end. (Thirdly, Atapattu may perhaps be derived 
from atapatra which means umbrella. The umbrella in question would be 
the symbolical chatra. Sivaji who rose to power in India shortly afterwards 
assumed the title of chatrapati equivalent to lord of the umbrella. Compound 
words like ekachatradhipati and ekachatraraja are familiar to any student 
of Hindu-Buddhist political institutions.^ “ The Atapattu Mantri, pride of , 
the Saluwadana family” is also referred in the Parangi Hatane.) Fourthly 
we come across another compound word which forms a parallel to agaraja— • 
agramahishi — the chief queen — in Ancient Indian records. 

A point of special interest to the historian of Bengal is the reference to 
the Bengali marines who fought against Rajasirhha. Some of the Asiatic 
allies of the Portuguese in the campaign that was decided at Gannoruwa are 
described thus by the author of the Parangi Hatane : — ” The worthless crowds 
of Kaberis Kanmidis, and J^vas steeped in Kansa and opium and witless 
with drink, the shameless Siriihalese who accompanied them with the graceless 
Bengalis and Parawara sailors ”. 

To continue the story of Rajasirhha. The victorious monarch in the 
traditional Hindu-Buddhist manner offered the naivedya of his turban-- a 
round cap resembling that worn by an officer of the French army with a tri- 
angular flap on each side, and surmounted by a coronet — together with his 
sword to Dodanwala Devale ( =devalaya== temple). 

De Mello’s body could not be discovered. But his sword which had Iain 


* Continued from p. 93. 

4. Other explanations are also admissible, viz., hastaprapte. Atapattu may 
also be derived from the eight pattos. 
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for some time at the feet of Ceylon’s king was ultimately presented to Wester- 
wold to announce the victory of his ally in a fitting way. 

“ The king of Candea ” “ finding himself victorious at once hastened to 
come down in person ” to Baticaloa which he reached on 14th May. The 
siege ‘'by the two nations” (as de Queyroz puts it) compelled “Manoel 
Pinto a cassado of Columbo ” to “ surrender conditionally “ (He) was landed 
at Negapatam along with those who surveyed ”. Shortly after this success, 
Westerwold entered into a treaty with Rajasirhha, the eighth clahse of which 
laid down “ His Royal Majesty of Ceylon and his subjects shall be bound, in 
terms of His Majesty’s promise and the undertaking to His Excellency the 
Governor-General and the Honourable the Council of India, to pay the yearly 
expenses as well as to bear the cost of the present equipment and putting 
out of the ships, yachts, and other small vessels, and the crews, officers, and 
soldiers, the ammunition of war, and all else required which the Honourable 
the Directors of the United Chartered East India Company by direction of 
His Excellency the Governor-General and the Council of India shall send 
through the Dutch Government for the service of His Majesty’s lands of 
Ceylon, all which shall be recouped by His Majesty in cinnamon, pepper, 
cardamon, indigo, wax, rice, and other valuable products of his country, 
except cancels de matte.” On 4th June, Koster succeeded Westerwold in the 
command of Baticaloa. Then on 2nd May, 1639, Caen and ” the Chingala " 
captured Trinkomali (Triconamalai) — “The Belga ”, says Father de Queyroz, 
“ on the 16th of February. . . .gave sail for Ceylon and doubling the point of 
Gfile fell upon the fort of Triquilemale, and joined by the Chingalaz after 
40 days of bombardment, forced it to surrender, for very small was the force 
with which Francisco Dega, a casado of Columbo, tried to defend it who how- 
ever exacted the condition that each should go out with what he had, and 
that they should be taken to the Coast of Coromandel ”. The English docu- 
ments are not however so complementary to the gallantry of the Portuguese 
as the reverend father. “On 2^iloan”, says Surat (1639), “they have this 
yeare taken another fort by composition from the Portugalls called Tricnomela, 
and in it 50,900 pounds weight of cinnamon, 10,000 pounds weight of wax ”, 
and other booty. 

“ In liewe” of all this “ they are to set free on sea shoare at Negapatam 
the base cowardly rascalls that well might and yet durst not keepe it Among 
these there was hardly a pure Asiatic, because all Asiatic mercenaries were 
taken over into Dutch service according to the terms of ca'pitulation. 

In the meantime the prize was being appropriated by Rajasirhha’s doubt- 
ful allies. 570 packs of cinnamon, 87 “ picols ” of wax and 3059 lbs. of pepper 
were sent over to the Dutch Council at Batavia. But they remained unsatis- 
fied, and wanted more and more of the Ceylon products, and the Treaty with 
Westerwold was invoked again and again. The Ehitch complained shortly 
afterwards that R^jasimha was not supplying the victuals he had promised 
to the garrison at Trinkomali. He did not also co-operate with Lukaszoon’s 
forces in undertaking operations against Colombo. But still the two power# 
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continued as allies, co-operating in the capture of Negombo on 9th February, 
some Portuguese being severely dealt with by the Simhalese. Rajasimha 
wanted the fort to be demolished. He certainly did not want these strong- 
holds to be merely transferred from one European power to the other. The 
Dutch refused, and the Ceylonese ruler had his first taste of what tlie future 
was to bring. An arrangement was however patched up, and the Dutch obtained 
their all-important footing at Galle on 13th March, 1640. This was another 
rude awakening, and Rajasimha probably informed thd Dutch that he would 
be glad to be rid of their presence in the island. With their eyes blued to 
the resources of Ceylon the Dutch naturally refused to oblige Rajasiiiiha. 
Regarding the Dutch of these days. Father de Queyroz with an evident bias 
says, “Though even among them there are men of honour and of good 
nature, the knaves and common people are insufferable, and in the case of 
their greater folk we always found, greater hatred in the Zeelanders”. The 
Dutch had swallowed the bait, but in catching them Rajasimha caught the 
proverbial old man on Sindbad’s back. Roster chose this inopportune moment 
to seek a personal audience with the king. The Mudaliyars fanned the 
monarch’s anger and irritation. No further supply of the coveted merchandise 
including cinnamon was obtained, and the Dutch chief left the Ceylonese 
capital in despair. On thd way back, itj is said that he was murdered. “ It 
was known also ”, says Father de Queyroz, “ that the Hollander Captain of 
Gile had gone to Candea, accompanied by 10 or 12 Hollanders to urge the 
Chingala king to descend upon Colombo, and as the insolence of that nation 
was already great, and the King did not approve what he proposed, he with- 
out minding the place where he was, fell out in such a manner with the King 
and with those of his Council, that on quitting his presence, the latter ordered 
(his men) to spear him and the rest of his company “ At midday”, says 
the Dagh Register of 1640-41 in a certain village named Nilegale where there 
are but a few small houses, His Excellency arrived at a certain low cottage 
to get something to eat and take a little rest. While stooping to enter through 
the door which was by no means too high, he was shot in a dastardly man- 
ner in the back with 41 arrows and stabbed with no less a number of pointed 
knives. This was perpetrated ^without the slightest warning, word of alarm 
or protest. He was overwhelmed, sprung upon by the aforesaid guests and 
finally cut in the throat 

Baldeaus remarks, “ Koster (who was treacherously murder’d by the 
Cingaleses) ... .was succeeded by John Thyssen who is yet living”. 

The king however pointed out that he was innocent of any instigation, 
and the Dutch more eager to appropriate cinnamon, wax, pepper etc. than 
to avenge the murder of a hundred Rosters meekly accepted the explanation. 

By the beginning of 1640, the English at Swally Marine remark that 
the Portuguese ‘will bee inforced to abandon some of their forts on this 

coast, the better to defend the remainder The Dutch call themselves lords 

of all India already. “ They reckon ”, they added, “ certainly upon the con- 
quest of Seiloan and Mallacca. ... In the ceizure of Seiloan and Mallucca 
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(the Portuguese) China and cannamon traffique will be utterly extinguished 

The Portuguese also seems to have realised this, for byt the end of that 
year taldng advantage of the desertion of Walraven de St. Amant (in the 
Dutch service) they captured Negombo. A vast quantity of cinnamon fell 
into their hands. 

They also kept the Dutch in Galle cut off from supplies, and on one 
occasion surprised and slaughtered twenty-seven Dutch officers and men. 
Eight hundred bahars of cinnamon collected by Rajasirhha at Alicam for 
the Dutch were also seized, and only 165,720 lbs. of good quality cinnamon 
were actually received by Thysz as part payment for the future surrender 
of Batticaloa to the Simhalese. Thysz at this time, wrote to the Council 
recommending that the districts round Galle, Matara and Alicam were to be 
exploited of their produce. In addition to cocoanuts and other merchandise, an 
annual supply of 4000 ammunams of arecanut was to be secured, in this way. 

Early in April 1641 (according to the Dagh Register) 103 “ bhares'' 
of fine cinnamon were conveyed to the Archipelago by the “ Cleyn Rotterdam 

The letter written by Rajasimha to the Dutch at Batavia in 1641, in 
course of the subsequent negotiations, says that he handed over to them 114 
bajhars of cinnamon, 44^^ baham of wax, 4J bahars of pepper in May, 1638. 
Next year, he let them have in addition, seven elephants, 5,010 lbs. of wax, 
and 44, (XX) lbs. of cinnamon. In 1640, 11,400 lbs. of cinnamon belonging to 
a superior grade and 1142 1/3 ammunams of arecanut and 3,000 lbs. of wax 
were given. Some more elephants also seem to have been handed over by 
that time. A bahar which is also called bhar '' probably comes from the 
Sanskrit word bhara meaning weight. It came to about 400 lbs. avoirdupois. 
But it differed according to commodities and localities. Both Father de Quey- 
roy and De Couto take it to be equivalent to four quintals. 

The Dutch had exported along with the king’s presents, 10,030 lbs. of 
wax, 5,234 lbs. of pepper and three tuskers. 

What is apparent from the records is that the EXitch did not desire pay- 
ment in cash. They definitely wanted Ceylon merchandise, and without 
the help of the local king it was difficult for them to obtain their require- 
ments. The treaty with Westerwold providecj (as we have seen above), for 
payments (on account of Dutch military and naval help) “in cinnamon, pep- 
per, cardamon, indigo, wax, rice ’’ etc. The same idea is found imbedded 
in this letter of 1641 and other sources. In this letter, for example, we find 
that on the occasion of the handing over of Trincomali ten elephants were 
presented by the king who also promised (as we have seen above), 1,000 
bahars of cinnamon for the cession of Batticaloa. The answer to Article 14 
of the letter again complained plainly, “ The Company does not want re- 
imbursement in cash, but in merchandise ; and this cannot be collected at 
once, except once a year 

Further the seventeenth article reads, “ The Company desire that the 
King should supply them with the produce of his land at reasonable rates and 
also permit them to trade freely in his dominions.’' It may be noticed also 
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that the Dutchman and who was a trader firstly, secondly and thirdly also 
apparently desired to come to an agreement with the Siihhalese ruler by which 
these lucrative exports, were to be sold to them according to a fixed scale of 
prices. This demand would be consistent with similar ones made by them on 
Asiatic rulers elsewhere. Thirdly, of course in fixing these prices, the word of 
the Dutch themselves was to go a long way. When Ceylon’s ruler suggested 
110 xeraphyns for each bahar of cinnamon, about 3 larins for a lb. of tusks, 
and two for a lb. of wax, the Dutch shook their heads in dissent. Their offi- 
cial buying rate seems to be in the neighbourhood of 70 for a bahar at this 
time. The king we may note in this connection in his answer to the twenty 
sixth article points out in quite a dignified way that “ no reference need be 
made to the profits derived by the Portuguese. The king is (however) prepared 
to treat with the Dutch for what they desire from his lands, and to sell for 
xash on favourable terms or to grant in a gracious spirit what he wishes.” For 
the moment, the cinnamon (apparently of the superior grade), the king added, 
could not be supplied by him at a lower rate, because he could not or would 
not treat his villagers in the same coercive way as the Portuguese did. 

The Dutch alleged that Matara used to supply annually 1500 bahars of 
good cinnamon, four tuskers and thirty elephants without tusks, to the Portu- 
guese, and that a bahar of cinnamon was procurable at Galle for 15 asrafis 
' and less. 

In the year 1642, on the 29th of January, “ the Treaty of truce made 
between Dom Michael de Noronha, Conde de Linhares, Viceroy of Goa, and 
William Methwold, President of the English in the East Indies” was agreed 
to ” be continued and kept between the subjects of both Kings ( Joao IV and 
Charles I) in the East Indies.” I have discussed the results of this agree- 
ment elsewhere, and concluded that the obliteration of commercial jealousy 
and potential rivalry was not one of these. But whatever that accord might 
have led to, the one of the 12th June, 1641 (2nd June O.S.) between the Dutch 
and the Portuguese was not given effect to immediately in the East. The 
optimistic Dutch did not want to be baulked of the prey which seemed to lie 
somewhat helpless under their claws. The request of the Portuguese for a 
termination of belligerent acts was rejected by Batavia, partly because the 
monopoly of the traffic in cinnamon would not in those circumstances any 
longer remain theirs. 

Goa was blockaded, and Negapatam was wrested from the Portuguese. 
The latter had to be ransomed for a huge! indemnity. Pieter Boreel raised 
the “ bleed olag ” of war on failure of negotiations at Goa, chiefly because of 
his demanding Galle and vicinity, in Ceylon. He claimed ‘the lands of 
Saffragao ” ... .as well as those of Galle ” on ground of their being mortgaged 
to us by the Emperor of Ceylon RAjaskhha, for a large sum of money spent 
on His Majesty’s behalf.” These were valuable for the cinnamon areas. Ra- 
jasirhha in his letter of February, 1643, had insisted on the Portuguese evacua- 
ting Saffregam and Matara. After failure of the preliminary negotiations^ 
Boreel proposed that each nation was to receive one half of the cinnamon gro- 
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duced at a fixed price. The Portuguese did not accept the compromise. 

'' Mature, Sofragao, Four-Corlas and Seven-Corlas .... are ”, says 
Father de Queyroz, ‘‘ the best portions of the whole Island ; and mainly in 
these does the cinnamon grow, and as much as one wishes to cultivate.” The 
Portuguese sun shone weakly through the clouds, when they defeated the 
Dutch, killing and capturing more than 150 Europeans with afl their battle 
accoutrements, near the village of Akuressa Aldea Curazza, and captured the 
Dutch ship, the Pauw laden with rich Iranian wares, at Marmagao, In another 
attempt, outgeneralled by de Motta Galvao the Dutch fell back on Galle, 
while the fortifications .of Colombo frightened them off that port. But about 
twenty miles to the north of that town the Dutch under Francois Caron 
succeeded in storming the gates of the fort at Negombo, on 9th Januar\% 
1644. The projected attack on Colombo was however again stopj^ed by 
Portuguese defences. 

It is said that two impetuous Portuguese officers who rashly led an attack 
on the Dutch near Negombo and lost not only their own lives but also those 
of 300 men in the encounter which followed, were mainly responsible for the 
Portuguese defeat. Probably it would have been wise not to let the Dutch 
land at all. 

Klaas Komeliszoon Biocq was negotiating terms for a settlement with 
Goa, the same year. But he had to sail away to Batavia. Taking advantage 
of his absence the Portuguese despatched reinforcements to Ceylon. Negombo 
was besieged. But the attempt to storm the town failed, and the Portuguese 
raised the siege, after suffering heavy losses. 

Batavia then despatched Jan Maatzuiker, the future Governor-General, to 
negotiate for terms, and he succeeded after a couple of months in publishing 
the treaty of June, 1641 at Goa in November, 1644. This accord was supple- 
mented by another relative to Galle in March, 1645, which among other things 
laid down that no cinnamon was to be grown by the Ehitch, on condition 
that about thirty tons of that spice were supplied to them by the Portuguese.^ 

During this period again the control over the cinnamon growing districts 
was a cardinal consideration with the rival forces, and the usual complaints 
about Rajasirhha’s failure to supply his country’s products in sufficient quanti- 
ties took place frequently. On one occasion a Disawa of the king who was 
trying to collect the spice in the district round Matara was driven off by the 
Portuguese. By 1643, the Dutch chief informed Rajasirhha that he had still 
to pay 473,589 reals in cinnamon and merchandise. 

The document signed by sixteen personages among whom were John Maat- 
zuyker and the Conde d' Aveiras laid down that “ the products of the Country 

5. Public Record Office : Dom. Chas. I, vol. cccli no. 30 ; Lisbon Transcripts : 
Doe Remett. bk. 40, f. 321 ; Ct. Bk. XVII-XX ; C. M. ; Ct. Bk. XXIII, XXI ; 
B. M. E. Ms. 2122, f. 1 ; Bal Krishna, Commercial Relations ; O. C. 1273 ; Hague 
Transcripts I, XII, no. 384 ; Lisbon Tran. D. R., bk. 48 ; f . 90 ; E. F. ; Father de 
Queyroz : Cbnquista ; Memoir of Joan Maetsuyker ; B. D. R. 1640-41 ; Pieris and 
Naiii ; Ceylon and the Portuguese ; Anthonisz : The Dutch in Ceylon etc. 
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(were) not (to) be neglected, or lost, by reason of the Differences betwixt the 
Possessors.'' In order to prevent such loss, “ it is agreed that the same shall 
be divided into two equal shares betwixt the Portuguese and the Dutch, . . . 

. . (and that) the Portugueses shall have full liberty to gather, without ahy 
molestation or hinderance, such Fruits as grow in one part of the lands in 
dispute, viz. that part which is next adjacent to their Fort, as on the other 
hand, the Hollanders shall enjoy the same freedom in gatliering the Fruits in 
that half part adjoyning to their Fortress.” “ The Labourers . . . called 
Schalias, employ’d in peeling of the cinnamon, shall have liberty to work 
with both Parties, yet not without the consent of that Party under whose juris- 
diction they live.” “All the Goods seiz’d (also) .... shall be restor’d or 
else the Value thereof paid in Mony.” The other agreement signed by Aveiras’ 
successor Mascarenhas laid down shortly afterw^ards, that “ the Countries bet- 
wixt Columbo and Negombo shall be divided into two equal shares, according 
to their several Districts (call’d) (Cories)”, or “by sharing the Villages.” 
“The Hollanders shall (also) every year in Harvest time send one half of 
these Labourers out of the Villages of Bili and Cosgure. ... on the other side 
of the River Alican to assist as formerly the Portugueses in peeling of cinna- 
mon under condition that the cinnamon thus peeled by them in the Portuguese 
territories, shall be laid up in a certain place upon the River Dandagan, to be 
* divided once every year in two equal shares betwixt the Parties, provided that 
each Party pay the usual Price to tha Schalias for the peeling of their share 
of Cinnamon.” “ Once they captured,” says Father de Queyroz, “ 12,000 fore- 
igners with whom they peopled the Country of Dolasdz-Corla, and from these, 
they say, are decended the ChaleazJ who are obliged to get the cinnamon.” 

Regarding their payment, Father de Queyroz says, “ Six leagues distant 
from Galle” lay “the lands of the Mabada” “whence came in recent times 
the greatest quantity of cinnamon. ..because the inhabitants of this district, 
called Chaleaz, were obliged to make one thousand and eight hundred bahars 
and without any other payment than thirty or forty cachas or as many pata- 
coens instead, distributed and paid through their mayores. 

And for all the rest of the cinnamon they are ordered to make “ they gave 
them! 800 reis for each quintal* 

Further on, other passages throw a good deal of light both on the collec- 
tion and the collectors. “ At the season of making cinnamon it was the 
custom to distribute the King’s money in the villages for making the mats 
in which it is wrapped ; and for each mat they gave six bazarucos, giving one 
to four to each house. When the mats had to be delivered, “ they had to 
feed ” at their cost those who came to fetch them ; and this entertainment cost 
them more than the price of the mats. 

Those who had to bear the heaviest burden were the Chaleaz whom the 
Ministers of the Royal Fazenda sought unjustly to enslave. “ It was quite a 
new custom for the bahar of cinnamon to be of four bales and each bale of 94 
arratels, but as it its price rose after the King made it a monopoly, the Mini- 
sters of the Fazenda of Ceylon settled that the bahar should be of G bales.” 
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Though ifhe picture given above seems to be somewhat over-painted in 
places, there is little room to doubt that the conditions under which the chalias 
of our period lived under their own kings, were iniquitous, when judged accord- 
ing to modem standards. But their lot was not very much improved even 
under the Portuguese and the Ehitch. Rev. Cordiner, for example, says that 
in his days they remained extremely poor. 

To come back to the agreement between the Portuguese and the Dutch, 
we notice that the English did not relish it, at all. One of the reasons lay 
in the fact that the Portuguese would be no longer willing to sell this aromatic 
bark of Ceylon to them. 

“ The cinnamon of Ceilon,” as Surat says, is to be equally reparted bet- 
wixt them, until the business shalbe determined in Europe ; only in the 
interim the Dutch must deposit so much money as their shares may import.” 
“ The Dutch,” they add, “ in these parts only prosper and flourish ; who by 
trying .... infatigable paines and unalterable resolutions purchase what they 
please ; by which meanes they have now added to their other spices half the 
cinnamon upon Ceiloan.” 

The Portuguese were forced to sell cinnamon to the English in the past, 
because their ports were beleaguered by the Dutch. But even then it had not 
been smooth sailing. The Dutch would not allow the English to carry on 
their trade in cinnamon, unmolested. According to the “ Hollanders writeing 
given us before Goa” (1642); the Dutch accused the Hester of selling brim- 
stone in exchange for cinnamon, to the Portuguese, and the Swan of carrying 
away 360 quintals of cinnamon, on pretext of watering at Goa. The Hester 
actually had " put off to the V. Roy, in barter of cinnamon at 50 Xera. tlie 
quent brimstone at 20 Xera. the quent.” 

The Aleppo Merchant was consequently prevented from entering Goa, and 
(though allowed to take away their merchandise by boat) was expressly forbid- 
den to bring aVay any cinnamon. Knipe, the English “ manager ” however in- 
sisted on his rights, and at last the Dutch had to give way. Wee were enter- 
teined,” says Knipe, with a mallapert message from Generali John Dirrick 
Galen where beeing come, (they) flattly (told) us (that there was) no syna- 
mon uppon any tearmes for us to bee had from the Portugall, and that their 
Generali of Battavia had so enordered them 

I tould them I never yett knew the States of Holland have the bouldnes 
to order deniall of any the King of Spaines ports to any the King of Englands 
subjects (although Goa was not the Spaniards port) so long as wee brought 
not either municion or provicion.” Regarding the Viceroy’s attitude towards 
the delivery of cinnamon to the English, there was also “ not any such reci- 
procacion as to connive at any mans particular synamon as might have byn 
so advantagious as expected,” inspite of the fact that some carpets “ from the 
Padries in Agra which were his “ propper goods, provided for him in Lahoar 
or Agra by the Jesuits there resident,” (and very probably two more sent as 
special presents from the English factors) were handed over to him. 

We must also remember that the king of Portugal had declared the com- 
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merce in cinnamon and other spices to be a royal monopoly by the close of 
1642, and orders were subsequently received by the Viceroy not to allow the 
English to procure any cinnamon and other spices even from Cochin. There 
was, as Swally Marine says on 28th November, 1644 a '‘stricki inhibition 
received from Portugal not to alianate any of that spice.” The orders were 
repeated in 1645 and 1646. 

Want of funds weakened the hands of the Viceroy, but the effect was 
in some measure felt immediately by the English Company’s factors. 

One of the ways now open to the English was to obtain the merchandise 
indirectly through European agents, one of whom was Lewis Riberio ” who 
at least on one occasion actually brought cinnamon ’from Ceylon to Rajapur 
without hindrance. Secondly, they tried to cajole the Viceroy to issue licences 
of exportation for the spice bought '‘of particular merchants.” He could 
not do so openly. But he was sometimes “ content for the respect he bears 
unto you (the English Company) to connive therat.” 

We may note that by the end of 1643, the price of cinnamon in the Euro- 
pean market was 3s. per lb. There was a margin of profit, but there had 
been, as we have seen already, better days. 

Lewis Ribeiro or Lewis Soares was in reality one Lewis Roberts who had 
once upon a time served in the Blessing, and became afterwards settled in 
Goa. He was ready to be of service to the Old Company. By 1642, we find 
him sending a number of seed pearls and a quantity of cinnamon by the Lon- 
don to Europe, and four years later, again trying to procure cinnamon in 
accordance with Breton’s instructions. We also hear by that time that in 
parts of country under Portuguese control, “ there ware such severe punish- 
ments and lawes made against those that shalbe known to sell it that no man 
dare appear to own it.” 

A letter from Swally Marine, dated 3rd January, 1645, says, ” Nor may 
wee encouradge you to designe any other ship hereafter (as the John now 
was) to Cocheend or the Coast of Mallabar, being it is most certaine that 
neither pepper nor cinnamon wilbe acquirable.” Breton and others wrote 
from Surat referring to the same subject, on 3rd January, 1646, ” Now that 
the Portugals have peace, (the Cochin trade) will also wholly fail you, neither 
cinnamon, pepper nor cardamom being at present procurable.” Three weeks 
later, we are told that the Portuguese ” either dare not, or will not be induced 
so much to treat with us in the business ; so that we shall not only at present 
wholly fail you therin, but even dispair of supplying you hereafter, if here be 
not a breach betwixt the Portugals and Hutch, which is much feared by the 
former and more desired by the latter.” Cinnamon cannot, they conclude, 
be obtained. 

We may now refer to Bowman’s adventures. When the Achin factory 
was meeting with bad trade, it was decided to take Turner and others away 
from there. The Supply on her way back from Manilla was to bring them 
and some of the merchandise over there to India. Some of the factors thought 
that the Supply was not big enough to take away all the merchandise. So 
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they bought a small ship to convey the surplus. But it was found that the 
Supply could be laden with all the Company's effects, after all. The factors 
not willing to let the opportunity slip^ an opportunity which in spite of their 
V apparently whitewashed account they seem to have sought all the time, filled 
this newly bought frigate with a cargo on their own account, paid the money 
for its purchase themselves, and put this Bowman in charge of her. The wily 
skipper left the Supply off Cochin, and took his vessel into Goa, pretending 
that the weather prevented him from doing otherwise. 

At Goa meeting with ill company. Bowman first became a Roman 
Catholike, afterwards renounced (the Company’s) service, and, with the frigatt 
and whatever her carga (zoon) produced .... fled to Ceiloan whence" 
according to reports received, “ he intend (ed) to proceed for the bottome of the 
May of Bengala and there spend the rest of his misserably unhappy daies 
amongst the Portugez renegadoes." The Company’s servants wanted to pre- 
vent this ‘‘by .... advices to the Vice Roy, of whom (they) .... desired 
warrant to attach him," if found “ within his jurisdiction." Again, a despatch 
to the Company dated 26th February, 1647, records the receipt of a letter 
from Bowman at Colombo, "where, itt seemes, hee is resolved to reside (as 
wee heere) , is suddainly to bee married, notwithstanding hee hath a wyfe and 
childe in England. Wee have earnestly sollicited the Viceroy to retume him 
unto us ; but whether hee will or can grattifie us therein, the Inquisition have- 
ing taken him into there protection." 

The reference here is to the letter written from Colombo on 26th Novem- 
ber, 1646, where Bowman points out that as he had finished his covenanted 
period of service with the Company, he considered himself to be at liberty to 
seek other employment. In his letter, he also says "The Dutch in these parts are 
in as badd a predicahient, haveing not above 500 soldiers in all Zeloon, and 
those the most part made off unpracticed saylors. Yet they hould out stiffe 
against the Portugalls. . . .The (Portuguese) embassador returned (from)” 
“ Gaily ’’ " without effecting " the surrender of " Negomba ” " he went for.” 
Bowman therefore concludes, " So that its likely to be warres between the 
Portugalls and Dutch in these parts." Negombo, as we have seen above, had 
been retaken by the Ehitch on 3rd January, 4644. Regarding the products 
of Ceylon Bowman writes, " The Dutch hath shipped off from Negombo and 
Gaily 860 baharrs off cinnamon this yeare, and the Portugaiis by the shipping 
bound now for Goa, .... baharrs for the Kings account. The principall 
commodities these parts yeeld is cinnamon which belongs onely* to the King, 
except what merchants get by stealth : bettle nutts in great quantities, shipped 
hence twice a yeare for Cost Cormondell etc.” 

The agreement of 10th (n. s.) November, 1644 had left the town of 
Negombo in the hands of the Dutch. R^jasirhha on the other hand was de- 
manding its surrender. The Dutch were refusing it because! they had not been 
handed over sufficient cinnamon etc. It seems from Bowman’s letter that 
Maatzuiker was playing a double game. " Maetsugcker, General in Gaily for 
the Hollands Company,” says Bowman, “tould the (Portuguese) embas- 
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sador plainly that it was true they had order from the States and Prince of 
Orange to deliver Negomba to the Portugalls, but they were not servants to 
the Prince nor States but to the Company, from whom (they said) they had 
receaved no such order ; nor when they shall receave such order from their 
Company, will they surrender it but by force/’ In August, 1646, the V. O. C. 
instructed Batavia that friendly relations with the Portuguese in the East need 
not be maintained, and Negombo be given up. Negombo owed its impor- 
tance mainly because of the areas growing cinnamon, and Maatzuiker said 
plainly in 1650, “We are” “entitled” “by good and clear right” ‘to (the 
lands) of Negombo whenever we may be strong enough, and a favourable 
opportunity may present itself to bring them again under our subjection/’ 

In 1647, it was proposed to send the Falcon “ to rainge the coast and try 
if pepper may bee procured at Coylon ” (Quilon) “or Pourcatt and cynamon 
at Cocheen and those adjacent places.” She succeeded in obtaining a lading 
of pepper at “ Pourcatt,” and also 36 bales of cinnamon at Cochin. “ The 
Dutch ” at this time “ by enhancing the price (had) drawne the greater part ” 
of “quantitys of cynamon” (from the Portuguese) “unto” themselves. On 
20th January, 1648, instructions were issued by Surat to buy Ceylon cinnamon 
at Cochin. But more than 48 bales could not be obtained. “ Nor will it,” 
lament the Company’s servants in 1649, “ wee beleeve, hereafter bee worth the 
buying, the Dutch being owners of such vast quantitie that they have not only 
sufficient for Holland but supply all these parts.” 

But the English Company is as usual very keen on trading in it. On 
13th February, 1650, (to take an example) they enquire anxiously about a 
probable cargo of cinnamon, cardamons and other spices coming by the Eagle.* 
In obedience to repeated instructions, the factors in India make strenuous 
efforts to procure a ’supply, Swally Marine wrote to Cochin about it, and 
sent the letter overland. Then they enquired from their agent at Goa. When 
no reply was obtained to these missives, they sent the Eagle to Goa. None 
was procured. Disappointed, the captain of the vessel made his way to Raja- 
pur and Kharepatan, but even at these places no cinnamon was available, 
though some pepper and cardamoms were bought. But merchants of the Hind 
and Seahorse returning from t^ie Archipelago obtained 120 bales of cinnamon 
from Cochin, and the Eagle was at last laded with the much sought after spice. 

English factors from Persia reported early in May, 1651 that the Portu- 
guese carried “ rice, ginger, turmericke, pepper and some cynamon,” from 
“ Goa and Damon ” to that country. But they were “ in theise parts growne 
a most declyned misserable people, and not any wayes in our judgments in 
any capacitie of either vexinge you (the Company) or your servants.” The 
English however still go to Goa to secure this spice. In 1652, for example, 
they report that they could obtain only 106 “ quintalls ” from the Portuguese 
who had promised them a larger quantity. The English President himself 
proceeded to Goa to obtain this commodity in exchange for ship s supplies. 
It could be obtained (according to another letter of the same year) from the 
Portuguese only in exchange for tar and ropes, and probably even then with 
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great difficulty The factors also liked its taste. From Swally the Presi- 
dent informed the Company by the beginning of 1652, that some of this 
spice was used for the factory from the stock on board. 

This letter also refers to the exportation of two sapphires to Europe. Early 
in 1653, we are tol^ that no cinnamon could be obtained through Goa. But 
we hear a few days later the Lx>ve had been able to leave Madras for Europe 
with cinnamon and ship’s supplies as part of her cargo. This cinnamon seems 
to have been procured from the Coromandel coast. In 1654, we come across 
the complaint that in exchange for some lead, neither cash nor cinnamon could 
be had at Goa. In 1656, the Company fears outside English competition be- 
cause of their failure to- obtain the assent of Cromwell to their monopoly. 
“ The said trade lies open and free for any persons to send shiping to India.” 
Consequently, monopoly prices cannot be exacted from the European market 
for Eastern produce. The price of “ cynomon ” is down to “ 3s. Sd.'\ that ot 
“pepper Mallabar” to “M.” that of Sarkhej (round) indigo to 2s. &d. ; of 
Sarkhej (fiat) to 3s. 4d ; of cardamoms to 2s. 3d ; and of Lahore indigo to 
4s. Two years later as noticed before we come across another instance of the 
Company’s interest in cinnamon. “ The particular commodities which wee 
have appropriated to ourselves and prohibited all others from trading in ” in- 
clude “ cynomon,” “ cardamons,” indigo and “ pepper black or white.” The 
Dutch position in Ceylon and elsewhere by that time made it plain to the 
English that “ now the Dutch have all the trade of cinnamon to themselves.” 
Consequently English factors decided to export cassia lignum which they ob- 
tained from Cochin to Europe. On 31st December, 1657, “the Governour, 
Deputie and Committees for the new Joint Stock for India ” asked the mer- 
chants in Bengal to export “ without having any subordinacy to our Agent etc. 
at the Coast,” cinnamon, sugar, silk etc. This cinnamon was to be acquired 
from the Dutch and others. The letter from the Company of 3rd January, 
1659 again asks for cinnamon, but is doubtful if it can be procured. Twenty 
five days later, the same request is made in the despatch sent by the Madras 
Merchant. Some pepper and rice are also to be obtained. Bengal was again 
asked the same year to procure cinnamon without any limit, and other mer- 
chandise including sugar and rice, (Raw silk was also to be obtained from 
Kasimbazar.) 

The desire to trade in cinnamon is still strong by 1661. The Committees 
emphasised the need for cinnamon “ of any sort ” in a letter of 28th January, 
1661. The Simhalese monarch was to be approached and a factory establish- 
ed in Ceylon, inspite of all possible Dutch opposition. Madras, however, wrote 

to them by the close of the same year that “ the bad tidings of the inter 

ception of the Anne or Hope’s men at Cottiarrcx will bee some discouragement 
fdr setling in a: factory in any part of Zeiloan ; for nothing can bee there 
undertaken without a fortification and souldyers kept continually in guerrison.” 

6. O. C. 1901 ; 1796 ; 1808 ; F. R. Mis. XII ; O. C. 1794 ; L. T. D. R. bk. 48, 
f. 309, ; O. C. 1787 ; 1970 ; 1905 ; 2023 ; 2028 ; 2009 ; F. R. Sur. CIIA ; O. C. 2062 ; 
2067 ; 2115 ; Letter Books, I ; O. C. 2228 ; 2244 ; 2219 ; 2267 etc. 
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Moreover, “ the Dutch though they have many fortifications on Zeiloan can 
gett but small quantitys of cinamon, for it never bore the like price in India 
as it doth now/' 

Some of the other motives that induced the English adventurer of those 
days to visit Ceylon were to use secure riding places off the coasts of that 
island, and to repair their ships with Ceylon timber. The document just now 
referred to, says, “ But for a place for riding of shipps and comeing on shoare, 
neither the Dutch nor the Portugalls have the like in India as Cuttiarro" 

( Kotiyar-T rincomali Bay ) . 

A letter dated 2nd September, 1661, however sought to restrict any 

expansion. “ Wee absolutely herby require you,", said the Company, “ not 

to settle any new factories or to ingage us in any new discoveries, or in 

the buying or building of any shipps or howses, without our espetiall order.” 
But pepper, cassia lignum, and cinnamon (specially among other spices) were 
to be procured for future return voyages. 

The XIV article of the famous Marriage Treaty dated 23rd June, 1661, 
lays down ; — “ And if ever the island of Zeila (commonly called Zeilarn) 
should in any manner whatever come into the possession of the King of Por- 
tugal, he binds and obliges himself by this Treaty to cede and transfer to the 
King of Great Britain the town and port of Galla. . . .the aforesaid King of 
Portugal reserving, however, to himself. .. .Colombo, but the common trade 
shall nevertheless be equally divided between the English and the Portuguese^ 

In the like manner, if ever the said island should come into the power 
of the King of Great Britain, he is bound effectually to restore and surrender 

Colombo to the King of Portugal, the trade of cinnamon being in the. 

manner aforesaid equally divided between the English and Portuguese." It 
testifies to the importance of the cinnamon trade at the close of our period, 
and the desire of the English to obtain at least the port of Galle (in South 
Ceylon) for furtherance of their trade interests in the island. 

Cinnamon oil is referred to in English documents, and was used by the 
factors themselves. The Dutch were distilling it in Ceylon. “But", says 
Mlaatzuiker in 1650, “ in view of the large quantity of odd pieces and scraps 

which lie in the ware-houses it would be best not to allow it to go to 

waste but to distil oil from it for the Company’s benefit, as we have hitherto 
done, and your Excellency (Jacob van Kittensteyn) should take ap all possible 
precautions to see that the Company is not deprived of it." 

Rev. Cordiner writing by the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century points out that before his time “ fragments and small 
pieces " were used for manufacture of cinnamon oil at Colombo. Referring 
to the bark itself, he points out that the East India Company was still interest- 
ed in its export, and sent annually, 368,0()0 lbs. to England. A bale accord- 
ing to him weighed 92 Ibs."^ 


7. O. C. 2254 ; 2297 ; 2311 ? 2399 ; Home Series, Mis. Vol. 32, 32 ; Commission 
to Wyche of 7th April, 1658 ; E. F. ; Letter Books Vol. II. 
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MUKUNDANANDABHANA AND ITS AUTHOR 


Mukunddnandabhdna is a one act play in Sanskrit edited by Pandit Durga- 
PRASAD and ELasinath Sharma and! published by the Nirnayasagar Press in the 
Kavyamala Series as No. 16. In publishing this book, the learned editors have 
remarked that the poet is a southerner who does not belong to antiquity and 
nothing more is known either about his date or place.^ In his History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, Mr. M. Krishnamachariar says that this play was first enacted 
at the festival at Bhadragiri, Bhadrachalam near Nutanapuram probably in the 
Sircars. Prof. A. R. Krishna Sastri suggests with a doubt, in his work Sanskrit 
Drama, that the poet might belong to the 13th century.*'^ 


An attempt is made in this paper to throw some light on the poet Kasipati the 
author of the Mukunddmndahhdna, his date and works. 

The following are found at the beginning and concluding portions of the 
Mukunddnandabhdna which give some information about the poet. Mr. Krishna- 
MACHAR has perhaps depended upon the references made in the prelude of the 
drama for the information he has given in his work. 
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It is evident from this introduction that the play was first enacted during the 
Spring Festival of Candesvara, at Bhadragiri in the predncts of Nutanapura, The 
poet is first known to the public as a logician of great fame as is evidenced from 
the conversations of Nati and Sutradhara. 

During my study of some of the manuscripts in the Oriental Library, Mysore, 

I came across a work called Sravandnandim written by one Kasipati. This is 
a commentary on a Safiglta work Sangitagangddhara by Nanjaraja who was the 
de facto ruler of Mysore between the years 1739-1760. Nanjaraja was a great writer 
and a patron of poets and scholars. This is clear by the number of works he 
has written and the compliments paid to him by various writers of the time. 
Narasimhakavi, a contemporary writer, speaks of the way in which the poets of 
the time received encouragement at the hands of Nanjaraja, in the poem, 

5lf^: f stJf I ?lt: 

111 

KSsipati appears to have lived at the Court of Nanjaraja, as an honoured poet. 
His scholarship was recognised throughout the country and a compliment from 
him, was regarded as the most coveted honour by other poets. Narasimhakavi who 
calls himself Abhinava Kalidasa speaks of this in his work Nanfmdja Yasobhusam^ 
and says that his dramatic composition Candra-Kdd-Kalydna had won the apprecia- 
tion of Kasipati. 


3^ 
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It is clear from the references made by Narasimhakavi that Kasipati lived 
at the Court of Nanjaraja in the early part of the 18th century. 


The references that are found in the Sravandnandini and the Nanjardjayasd- 
bhusam give much information about this Kasipati to prove the identity of the 
author of the Muhmddmndabhdita with that of the Sravandnandim. 


Bhadragiri near Nutanapuram mentioned in the prelude of the Mukunddnanda^ 
bhdna is not the Bhadrachala^ ir Sirkars as Mr. M. Krishnamachar suggests. 
It is near Hosur {Nutanapura in Sanskrit) one of the Taluk Headquarters of the 
Madras Presidency situated on the border line of the Mysore state, which once 
belonged to the territory of Mysore. It is about 30 miles east of Bangalore. There 
is a hillock called Bhadragiri by the side of which flows the holy Dak§mapin^inL 
The temple on the hillock is dejdlicated to Lord Siva. The God and the Goddess 
worshipped there go by the names of Cudesvara and Marakatamba. 

This fact is mentioned not only in the MukunddnandabhdnOi but also in other 
contemporary works. Bliadragiri was once a famous centre of Saiva pilgrimage. 
Sardadhihari Nanjaraja who had the destinies of Mysore in his hands in the 
18th century, was a devotee of Siva and he used to pay visits to Bhadragiri to 
worship Oudesvara. 


3. Nanjardjuyesdbhu^una, p. 162. 

4. Ndtakaprakorrana of the Nmjardjayasobhu^aria, p. B9. 
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Not only was the hill the centre of attraction but also outskirts of Nutanapura, 
The king when he reached the outskirts of the town Hosur (Nutanpura), remarked : 


3?^ 5nf^ 
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K^ipati, the author of the Mukunddnandahhdrui makes the Sutradiiara say 
that this Bhana is a rare type of dramatic work and it was enacted during the 

celebrated annually in honour of Cudesvara on the Bhadragiri near 
Nutanapura 


^ — ^cf: ^ 
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Though composing Kavyas was a sort of hobby to Kasipati. Mukunddnanda- 
bhdfM provides sufficient instances to exhibit the high order of dramatic skill he 
possessed. 

The same logician-poet has written a scholarly commentary on the Sangita- 
gmgddhara of Nahjaraja^. Sangltagangddhara is a Siva§tapadi in praise of 
Srikanthesvara in 6 sargas and 24 a^tapadis sung in not less than 16 ragas which 
are reported to have been in use in southern India during the eighteenth century. 
The a)§tapadis describe the adventures of Siva with the wives of the R;§is in the. 

Meanwhile the various moods of Nayaka and Nayaki, feminine graces of 
women, modes of their dress and ornaments, and their desires and ambitions have 
been very nicely portrayed in the poem. 

K^ipati’s commentary on this is a masterly one. Before he begins to com- 
ment upon the work he invokes Ganesa in the Verse 

Compare this with the invocatory stanza of the Mukunddnandabhdna, 

I II 

Next he offers his homage to Gauri and Siva, the parents of the universe. 

gft ?Rri i 


5. Ibid., 92. 

6. Candrakcddhalydna by Narasimhakavi. 

7. Mukunddnandabhdna, p. 2. 

8. i Summary of papers read at the 8th All India Oriental Conference — by 

Dt. a. N. Nahasimhaiya, p. 30. 

ii No. 1116. Tylor, L 86. 

iii Triennial Catalogue of Manuscripts, Madra:^, iv. 7596. 

iv 4422, Mysore Oriental Library. 
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f^^5[f^trrrqtr i^RR^rf sr: ii 


In the next few verses he gives- some information about his owii self and the 
composition of his commentary, on Sangitagangadhara, 




5ft t»ftci»tin^ 

d^cO<dl qjRThfe: ’ifitrt: I) 


^s^foTo^n^f 

^naiVs^nfor ^et3^ : 


I 

II 


'TW ifti^3r^I5I^3T 5t^ : | 

f^cl?3?r : II 


ci5in^Jt q % ¥ri^; ; i 

5^ft dR^i 5R^2R:. II 

SI^OTR^»ft JIIR ^fl*TRSTORt^I I 

y<^«iwi^4| II 


The following is the last stanza of the commentary. 

%jn l'?i ^ *Tfl 

^r sRiw^Tt ^ I 
aoiwrstw : 

H^srg^osi^ictl^^kfe ^dd II 

G)mpare this with the last stanza of the Mukunddnmdabham which runs 


3r!=!«ral f 1% i 

d’cft^i'T^t'Ri^ftoftnT aoiRi^fa; 

?Rt3r5fo5ifr^f|?k1% II 

The concluding portions in the final colophon of the ^ravandnandim runs 
as : — 



5!nf?IRrt '!(55??r»t: I 

From the above it is evid'ent that the author of the MukunMnmdabhdna is 
identical with that of the Srava^dnandim. From these references we also get the 
information that (1) Kasipati is the son of Umapati of the Kattodinya Gotra and 
adorned the court of Nahjaraja in the 18th century ; (2) he was a great logician and 
a poet ; (3) he had Mahadevendra Yogindra, a sanyasin, as his guru ; (4) he wrote 
three great and important works, 
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i. Muktmddmndablidm, a rare type of one act play in Sanskrit; 

ii. Sravandnamlmi a commentate on Smgitu^gddhara by Nanjaraja, at the 
request of its author ; 

iii. a commentary on the sabda portion of the TattvacintdmmP of Gape^ 
Upadhyaya called Nayakalpataru. 

From the stanza { of K^ipati it is clear 

that he has commented upon the sahda-khanda (verbal testimony division) which 
forms the last chapter of the Mani, a wotk which serves as a basic one, for the 
modem Nyaya literature. Unfortunately, this book Nayakalpataru is yet to be 
traced. Since a number of thought measuring formulas are used by Gahg^ in 
this ^bda division of Mani, it is certain that the commentary Nayakalpataru of 
Kasipati, when unearthed, will prove a good guide to the students of logic. 

The definitions of Kavya, the division of Gunas and Do§as, the description of 
the nature of Rasa, given by Kasipati in his Sravandnandini do really deserve our 
attention. This work of his contains profuse quotations from many recognised and 
authoritative works on rhetorics in Sanskrit, and he quotes from about a dozen 
important works on music such as Svararnela-Kaldnidhi, KoJiala, Sangitaratnd-kara, 
and Scmgttacuddmani etc. in defining and explaining the nature and use of various 
Talas and Ragas. The language he has employed throughout the commentart^ is 
simple and graceful. He is an eminent member of the galaxy of literary stars 
who adorned the Mysore court in the 18th century. 

Mysore. M. P. L. Sastry 


9. This famous book is popularly known by the name Afani. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


We have had an occasion to announce in an earlier issue of the New 
Indian Antiquary that a Festschrift Committee of rqpresentative scholars in India 
was organized in April 1940 with a view to prepare a Volume of Studies in Indology 
in honour of Prof. P. V. Kane, m.a., ll.m. for being presented to him on his 61st 
birthday, 7th May, 1941. The Editors of the New Indian Afitiquary, who had 
undertaken to edit the above volume were able to complete the publication of the 
volume before 7th May, 1941 but owing to the absence of Prof. Kane from Bombay 
in the early half of May, 1941 the presentation ceremon^^ had to be postponed to 
28th June 1941 when a special function was held at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. Mr. R. P. Masani, m.a., the popular Vice-Chancellor of the University ol 
Bombay, presided at this function. Dr. R. N. Dandekar m.a., ph.d. the Secretary 
of the Institute gave an account of the work of the Festschrift Committee and the 
successful work of the Editors and Publishers* in bringing out the Volume, con- 
sisting of no less than 74 papers from scholars in India and outside. He also an- 
nounced on this occasion the publication by the Institute of the Second Volume 
about 1300 pp. of Prof. Kane’s magnum opus viz. History of Dharmasdstra, the First 
Volume of which (about 800 pp.) was brought out by the Institute in 1930. Dr. V. 
S. Sukthankar, m.a,, PH.D. the Chairman of the Festschrift Committee then read 
out the address to Prof. Kane which appears in the above Volume and which refers 
to the meritorious services of the Professor to the cause of Indology for over 35 
years culminating in his monumental work the History of Dharmasdstra. After the 
reading of the above address the Vice-Chancellor presented the Volume to Prof. Kane 
amidst cheers of numerous vscholars from Bombay and Poona that were 
present on the occasion. He paid a glowing tribute to Prof. Kane’s scholarship 
and life-long industry as a servant of Sarasvatl. Such honour as they were doing* 
to Prof. Kane was of a more lasting character than the honours conferred on indivi- 
duals by Governments and States as scholarship and its appreciation by scholars have 
an abiding value. In reply Prof. Kane thanked the Festschrift Committee and other 
scholars from different parts of India who had countributed to the Volume. While 
thanking all those who had gathered there to do honour to him and others who had 
associated themselves with this memorable function, Prof. Kane gave a 
brief account of his literary career. Though he wanted to be a Professor 
of Sanskrit circumstances necessitated his abandonment of service in the 
Government Educational Department. He decided to earn his living by 
resorting to the legal profession*but side by side with his work as a practising law- 
yer he maintained his Sanskrit studies in tact and has thus been able to contribute 
his quota to these studies. Though the correct estimate of a scholar’s work must be 
left to the posterity he considered himself fortunate to see his work appreciated and 
admired by his colleagues and co-workers in the field of Indology who had co-operat- 
ed in the presentation of the Festschrift, which he received with all humility and 
gratefulness. He further promised to complete his History of Dharmasdstra by 
bringing out its Third Volume during the course of the next decade so that he will 
have the satisfaction of completing about 3000 pp. of a work which he had planned 
single-minded and two-thirds of which he had carried out single-handed. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, m.a., d.sc. ex-Minister of Education, Bombay, thanked the 
President for having presided at the unique function in honour of Prof. Kane, who 
Was an ornament to the Bombay Presidency and who richly deserved an honorary 

* The Oriental Book Agency, 15, Sukrawar Peth, Poona. The Volume consists 
of about 560 pp. (Price Rs. 15). 
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Doctorate from the University of Bombay in recognition of his services to the ad- 
vancement of learning. Dr. Paranjpye’s suggestion was hailed with cheers by the 
audience and the function terminated. 


REVIEW 

The Successors oj the Satavdhanas (in Lower Deccan) by Dinesh Chandra Sircar, 

M.A., PH.D., University of Calcutta, 1939, Pp. xv 417. Size 6| X 91". 

The early history of India has ever remained a subject of exceptional interest to 
historians perhaps on account of the paucity of material which makes historical re- 
construction difficult, if not impossible. Eminent scholars, Indian and foreign, have 
exerted themselves continuously to give us a reasonable and readable account of the 
early dynastic and cultural history on the strength of epi graphic and literary evi- 
dence so far available. Much churning of the available inscriptions has already 
been effected and as a result of this incessant labour the bare outlines of history have 
been made visible. The pioneer work done by scholars like Bhandarkar, Fleet, 
Rice, Debreuil and others in the field of the early history of Peninsular India has 
been inspiring younger scholar.^ like Dr. D. C. Sircar to further efforts in the field 
and as a result of this we have before us the present volume in which the author 
tries to develop in a strictly scientific manner the views expressed by him in his 
monographs and papers bearing on that " blank in history between the last great 
Satav^ana ( Andhra ) ruler and the first Pulakesin. The Volume is divided into 
two Parts, Pcert I dealing with the Eastern Districts (the Andhra region) and Part II 
with the Western Districts, (the Karnataka region). To reconstruct a back-bone from 
the dry bones of epigraphs is not an easy job, especially in a field where many of 
these bones are likely to remain “ bones of contention between one expert and 
another. The author has given in this volume not merely a survey of research but 
has added to it some new points (vide p. 5 of Intro.) for the consideration of res- 
ponsible sdholars. We have, therefore, no doubt that his work would be useful to 
■every student of Indian history who cares to interest himself in the exploration and 
investigation of the dark recesses of the history of^ the Deccan in the widest sense 
of the term. We await with eagerness the Second volume of this work (in the 
course of preparation), dealing with the dynasties that succeeded Satavahanas in 
the Upper Deccan. 


P. K. Code. 



NANDIPLRANA 

By 

K. V. RANGASWAMI AIYANGAR. Madras. 


There is considerable difference of opinion as to what constitute the 
:genuine upn-purdnas, though on the analogy of the major purdms, their num- 
ber is also usually given as eighteen. In the list of upa^puTatms given by the 
Matsyapurdm, the third upa-purdna is thus described ; “ The pur dm in 

which the greatness of Nanda is described by Kartikeya is popularly known 
as Nandipurdm"^ Nanda is one of the names of Parvati, and a fanciful 
etymology for it is furnished by Dempurdm ■ “ Devi is remembered as Nanda 
because she lives happily in the world of Gods or resides in the garden of 
Nandana on the holy Himalaya mountain.”^ The Vardhapurdna gives an 
equally fanciful explanation of the name : Devi came to be known as Nanda 
because she had been delighted (nmditd) by the Gods who established her 
on the Himalayas after she had destroyedi Mahi^asura.^ 

If this upa-purdm is named after Nanda, it is not clear why it should 
be styled Nandtpurdna. There has apparently been another purdrta in which 
the principal interlocutor was Nandi or NandikeSvara. The explicit state- 
ment of the Matsyapmdna that the interlocutor in Nandipurdna was Karti- 
keya might justify the presumption that the two purdms are different. The 
Matsyapurdm does not explain why a purdm of which the subject was the' 
glorification of Devi and the interlocutor Kartikeya was named after Nandi. 

Aufrecht^ has identified Nandipurdna with N andisvarapurdna and 
N andikesvarapurdm- He goes further and attributes the alternative designa- 
tions to the quotations from Nandipurdna in Hemadri’s CaturvmgchCwtd- 
mani. Mddhavacdrya’s commentary on Pardsara-snwti, and Kamalakara's 


1. ch. 53, si. 61. iTifTtiq qnf-1%^ 1 

2. I 

Nanda-devi is the name of the Himalayan peak in Almora district, the highest in 
British India, (elevation 25,661 feet). “The Hindus regard the clouds of snx^e 
blown off the summit by the wind as smoke from the kitchen of the goddess Nanda.” 
{Imp. Gazr., 1908, XVIII, 349), 

3. qilTT l 5iig: fittr II 

i II 

4. Catalogus Catalogomm. I, 276(a) and the references in it to the Oxford 
Catalogue, 80(a) 81<b), 101(b) and 270fb). 
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Nmiaya-sindhu. He alludes to citations from this Upa-purdna in Acdrddmia, 
Devibhdgavata and Saktiratndhara of Raghunandana. I have been able 
to trace all the quotations referred to by Aufrecht, except those from Devi- 
bhdgavata and ^aktiratndkara. Madhavacarya appears to distinguish bet- 
ween Nmdipurdna and Nandikesvarapurdna. Two verses in praise of the 
worship of Siva {Sivdrcana) are attributed to Nandikesvera^ but a long extract 
of eight and a half slokas on karmavipdka, is definitely cited as from Nandi- 
purdna.^ Sridatta Upadhyaya’s Acarddaria has a solitary quotation from 
Nandlpurdna in the section on atithipujd/ This verse occurs in a long extract 
on amaddna. This has been reproduced by Hemadri from an earlier citation 
in the Ddnakdnda of Lak§midhara’s Krtyakalpataru. As Sridatta quotes 
frequently both Hemadri and the Krtyakalpataru, and there is no other 
citation from the upa-purdna in Acdrddarsa, it may be validly presumed that 
his citation is second-hand. 

This upa-purdna appears to have been regarded in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries a.d. as a high authority. Lak§midhara, who deliberately 
omits to cite many major purdnas, which were freely laid under contribution 
by later writers like Hemadri and Mitrami§ra, shows a partiality for four 
upa-purdnas of which N andlpurdna is one. Sectarian partiality cannot be 
thought of as the cause of the selection ; for, three out of the four, viz. Devi- 
purdna, Kdlikdpurdna and Nandlpurdna glorify Devi, while there is evidence 
that Lak§midhara was a devotee of Vi§nu^. These works must have been 
selected for citation because in his days they enjoyed a high reputation as 
inspired authorities. This is shown by the many quotations from the same 
four upa-purdnas that occur in the commentary on Yajhavalkyasmrti by 
Lak§midhara’s contemporary Apararka, who, on strong grounds, has been 
identified with Aparaditya I (circa 1115-1130 a.d.) of Konkan.^ So far as 
I have been able to ascertain these two writers are the earliest to cite Nandl- 
purdna, just as the earliest known citations from Kdlikdpurdna are those in 
the Krtyakalpataru^^, the reference to it in Nanyadeva’s Bhdratabhdsya being 
only by name.^’^ 

Three of the upa-pu7d7ia$ quoted by Lak§midhara have been printed. 
They are the Kdlikdpurdna, which has been printed in Bombay and 


5. Vol I, pt. 1, p. 375 (ed. V, S. Islampurkar). 

6. Ibid., Vol. II, pt. 2, pp. 242-243. 

7. Fol. 59(a), Venkateswar Press edn., S 1826. 

8. The fourth is Narasimhapurdna, 

9. Kane, History of Dharmasdstra, p. 333. Apararka's quotations occur on 

pages 296, ( ), 379 ( ), 366 ( ), 3%-403 

and 408-9 ( ),Anandasrama edn. 

10. Dr. V. Raghavan. ‘the Kalika (upa) purana’ in Journal of OTtental Re- 
search. XII, 1939. p. 332 and p. 333. 

11. Ibid. 
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Calcutta, the Nmmmhapurana, which has been printed in Bombay and 
Devipurdm, which has been printed in Calcutta. Ncmdipurdm has not been 
printed. Practically every quotation from NarasimUapurdna in Krtyakalpc- 
taru has been found, with occasional textual variations, in the printed edition 
t3D which I am giving references in my editions of the different sections of 
Krtyakdpataru. Only a few of the quotations can be localised in the printed 
Devipurdna : and it has been even more difficult to find any of the quota- 
tions from Kdlikdpurdm in any of the printed editions of it. The existence 
of Kdlikdpurdm in more than one recension, and the radical differences bet- 
ween rival versions of it, might justify the suspicion that we do not now 
possess it in the form in which it existed in the Ilth and 12th centuries 

The difficulty of localising the quotations from N andipurdna is due to a 
different reason. Manuscripts of it are extremely rare. The Bodleian Library 
apparently possesses a manuscript of a Nmdikesvarapurdna, which runs to 
102 folio, and thef colophon of it is said td give the name of the work as 
N andipurdna. Dr. V. Raghavan recently drew my attention to two manus- 
cripts of Nandikesvarapurdna in the Tanjore Library.^ As this institution 
does not lend its manuscripts, I had the two manuscripts examined on the 
spot, to see if either of them contained! any of the 200 verses from N andi- 
purdna, which I had collected from the Krtyakalpataru, I have now received 
a report from the scholar who examined the two manuscripts to the effect that 
tliey are both fragmentary, and that not even a single sloka from the large 
number cited by Lak§mldhara, can be found in either of them. It is thus 
clear that the manuscripts do not represent the N andipurdna known to 
Lak§mTdhara and Apararka. 

Attention has to be drawn to another circumstance in regard to Nandi- 
pur ana. There is reason to believe that it was rare even in the 12th century, 
and that only incomplete copies of it were available even to influential person- 
ages like Apararka, and, in a smaller degree, to Lak§mJdhara. This conclu- 
sion is suggested by a comparison of the quotations in the works of these 
two writers. Every sloka from N andipurdna cited by Apararka is found in 
the Krtyakalpataru, but in continuous passages of many slokas, occurring in 
the works of both the writers, there are many gaps in the quotations made 
by Apararka, These gaps cannot be explained as deliberate omissions, as, in 
some cases the purvdrdha of a sloka, from which the lacunae begin, is attached 
to the uttardrdha of another sloka coming long after it. Two slokas on 
obhayaddna, which are quoted by Apararka (p. 385) and Hemadri (p. 867) 
are not to be found in Ddnakalpataru. Since every quotation from the Nmidl- 
purdna in Hemadri is to be found in the Krtyakalpataru, which Hemadri 
freely borrows from, often to the extent of scores of pages at a time, it may be 
presumed that Hemadri did not have the original of N andipurdna before him, 
but, as was his habit, he took the extracts straightaway from the Krtydkalpa- 

12. They bear in the new Catalogue the numbers 10582 and 10583. 
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taru, A comparison of the same quotations from this upa-purdfjM in the 
Kjtyahalpataru and the Ddnakania of Hemadri has disclosed textual varia- 
tions of a minor character. These differences can be explained. The textual 
variations are not greater than those presented by different manuscripts of 
either the Krtyakalpataru or the Ddnakanda, and they may be due to Hema- 
dri's having had access to a text of the Krtyakalpataru of which no copy is 
now available. This would also explain six slokas, cited by Hemadri as 
' Nandiprokta" on p. 842, and as from Nandtpurdna on pp. 831, 834 and 842 
of Ddtmkhar^a. They relate to miscellaneous gifts {praktrnaddndni) . It is 
possible that manuscripts of Krtyakalpataru contained these slokas, though 
they are not to be traced in those which 1 have been able to gather for my 
edition. 

It may be noticed that one of the citations by Hemadri is headed — “ as 
spoken by Nandin The context in which the passage occurs shows that the 
quotation is from Nandipurdna, but the traditional description of this work 
makes the interlocutor Kartikeya and not Nandin. I am unable to resist the 
feeling that this upa-purdna had gone out of view even at the time of Hemadri 
(13th century). The scope of Lak§midhara’s work is comprehensive. It 
embraces all the activities of an incarnate human soul from conception 
(garbhdddna) to release (moksa). If one of his familiar authorities had any 
relevant passages on any topic, he would generally use it. I have been ablb 
to discover quotations from Nandipurana in only two sections of the Krtyc^ 
hdpataru, viz., the Ddna-kdnda and the Naiyatakdla-kdnda. Upapurdnas do 
not deal with ali aspects of life, in the way inf which the major purdnas do. 
Ca;i?desvara has two quotations from Nandipurana which 1 have not been 
al^e to find in KrtyakalpcdaruJ^^^ One of these is a half-verse on the food 
to be given to a Yati, and the other consists of three slokas advising the avoid- 
ance of meat-eating at least on some days. Candesvara plagiarises wholesale 
from Lak§midhara’s work. I doubt if these two passages were not in the 
text of Krtyakalpataru accessible to him in the fourteenth century. 

The quotations from Nandipurana in the works of Apararka, Laksmi- 
dhara and Hemadri relate to the following topics 

What may or not be given as a gift ; the gift of a living cow ; Ubhayato- 
mukhtddna ; Bhiimiddna ; Svarnaddna ; Arogyaddna ; Anvaddna ; and Vidyd- 
ddna. There are also citations on ‘miscellaneous gifts', planting of trees 
and the excavation of wells and tanks. The longest quotation is on 
vidydddna. It is of interest as reflecting the attractions of different branches 
of learning eight or nine centuries ago. 

KamaJakara has six slokas from Nandipurana on Alankdraddna.^^ The 
passage may have been formerly part of the genuine Nandipurdm, which ap- 
pears to have specialised on the commendation of gifts. 

12a. Caindeswara's Gthmt karat ndkara, p. 305 and p. 390. 

13. Nirnayasindhu (ed. Ninjayasagar Press), pp. 128, 243 and 307. 
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Madhavacarya cites two slokas on the worship of siva.^^ Kamalakara 
has a sloka on the worship of I>evi, and another on puja to a Hnga made 
of earth {Pdrthiva-Unga-pujd) Neither of these occurs in the pujd section 
of KrtyakalpctcHTU. It is noteworthy that those quotations are made by 
Madhvacarya and Kamalakara from Nandikesvara purdna, and only the 
verses on the merit of worshipping a linga made of earth are attributed tO’ 
Nandtpurdna, 

The disai>pearance of Nandtpurdm is one of the unsolved riddles in 
Puranic history. It is not unlikely that it has been absorbed in some Purdna 
or U pa-pur dm. To discover if this has been done is a formidable task. But 
the custodians of our great Manuscript libraries rhight, in the meantime, 
pursue this elusive Upa-puraipa with the clues furnished by over 200 
slokas from it. which are available in Lak^midhara's great digest, that is 
approacldng publication. 


14. Pardsaramddhaviya, I, i, p. 375. 

15. P. 243. 



A NOTE ON THE INDIA OFFICE RAGA-MAlX 
COLLECTION 

By 

H. N. RANDLE, London. 

The publication in 1934-35 of O. C. Gangoly's two volumes Rdgas and 
RdgUjds was an invitation to re-examine rdga-mdld albums in the light of this 
most valuaUe source of information. The India Office Library has a collec- 
tion of some 450 rdga-mdld drawings (representing some 65 themes), of which 
40 have been reproduced by Gangoly, and a few in Ivan Stchoukine’s 
La peinture indienne d I'epoque des grands Moghols (Paris, 1929), A. K. 
Coomaraswamy’s Rajput Painting (O. U. P., 1916), and L. Heath’s Indian 
Art at the British Empire Exhibition 1924 (India Society, London, 1925). 
Volume 30-37 and 39-45 of the 67 “ Johnson Albums purchased in 1807 
from Richard Johnson (E. I. C. Bengal Civil Service, 1770-1799),^ and 
“ Oriental Album 68 ”, contain the bulk of the raga-mala drawings^ ; scattered 
examples are to be found in other albums. 


P\iblished reproductions of India Office Rdga-mdld drawings are as 
follows : — 


Subject 

India Office Album 
and folio 

Reproductions [references to 
Gangoly unless otherwise 
statcdfl 

Asdvari 

37-30 

LXIID 

»» 

397 1 

1 Stchoukine LXXIX 

Behdg 

37-28 

1 CVI-D. with mistaken reference to 

1 43-28. 

Bhmrava 

37-5 

IIIA 


ff 

Stchoukine LXXXIII 

Bhairavl 

India Office.” 
Not traced. 

IVA 


1. See The Library of the India Office : a historical sketch. By A. J. Arberry. 
(London, 1938), pages 37 and 85-6 ; and Sir Thomas Arnold’s note on the Johnson 
Collection in Rupam (No. 6, 1921, pp. 10 ff.), where a portrait of Johnson is re- 
produced. 

2. Gangoly’s statement (Vol. II p. ii) seems to imply that only Vol. 37 is 
an exclusively Rdga-mdld album. But in fact there are a dozen RdgOrmald albums. 
His list of his own reproductions of India Office drawings (p. ii, section x) is in- 
complete, and some references require correction. Johnson Album 38 is purely 
calligraphic. 
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Subject 

India Office Album 
and folio 

Reproductions [references to 
Gangoly unless otherivise 
stated] 

Bhairavl 

37-35 

IV-C and Heath XIV. 

Desdkari [or ViVavafi ?] 

37-13 

LXXV-A. Again XXXVIII B, as 
(Vtlavali) 

jyipaka 

37-29 

Coomaraswamy XIII-B 

Dhanasn 

3314 

Stchoukine LXXV 

ft 

37-20 

■ ■ LVII-B 

Gurjan 

33-16 

LXXII-C 

Hindola 

3711 

i XXXB 

Konada 

37-18 

LB 

Kavajri 

37-4 

cvni-E 

KhambMavafi 

India Office.*' 

Not traced. 

XXXVID 

Kedara 

37-10 

XLVI.C 

Lolita 

37-8 

XXXVI-A 

pf ... 

43-4 

Stchoukine LXXIV 

Madhumadhatn (see also 
PaiantOfijarD 

37-32 

LXXXIII-B 

Maloirl 

37-12 

, LVI-B 

ft « • • • • • 

43-7 

LIV-D, with wrong^ reference 
37-12 

Malavakaukika {MUkaus) 

37-36 

XIV-D 

Malttvi 

37-27 

LXXXA 

MalTarikalM | 

37-21 

LXVII-A 

Matlarika [B] (perhaps 
Stirata) 

37-24 

• 

LXVII-B 

Megha 

37-17 

LXXIX-A, as Nata-Narayana. 

Nata 

37-16 

XLIV-C 

Nata-JNarayanap See above 
Megha 



Part^ 

37-9 

CVIl-B 

Patama^an (really Ma- 
dhumadhavt) 

35-26 

LXXXIVA 

Pafamahjart.. 

37*7 

XL-C 


3. Also (with the correct reference) in Rupam No. 29 (Jan. 1927) page 33. 
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Sulked 

1 India Office Album 
and folio 

Reproductions [references to 
Gangoly unless otherwise 
stated] 

Pfirvl 

372 

CIXB 

^ankarabharam 

37-14 

CX-D, with wrong reference to 43 14 

S^anga 

404 

LXL-C 

Sdveri 

“ India Office.** 
Not traced. 

LXLVIl A 

Srirdga 

... ' 30-21 

Line 


3723 

LIII A 


4446 

CXI A 

.^< 2/0 (Surate) see above ; 

Mallarika [B], ! 


iiydma-kalydm 

3726 

CIX D, with wrong reletence to 43-26 

Todl 

39 29 

XV-C, with wrong reference to 29-29 


... I 4229 

CXIB 

,* ... 

... 1 4310 

1 

Stchoukine L.XXIV 

Vasanta 

... * 34-28 

CXIC 


37-6 

LXC 


... ,, 

Stchoukine LXXXIV 

Vibhasa 

373 

LXXXVIIC 


ViTavalt, See above. De^a- 
kart 


Album 30 : 


11 3 

34 pictures 6 _ x 4 _ inches, or with hashiya 7^;. 

D b . iU 


X on gold- 


dusted mounts \Q\ X 6. A gold line close to the edge of the mount forms an. 
external frame. This album was acquired by Johnson ir February 1779. 


One example (No. 21 Srirdga ) is accessible in a reproduction (Gangoly 
LII. C. ). It is a composite album, of two series ([A] and [B] ) in contrast- 
ing styles, with two pictures (Nos. 5 and 10) which have no affinities to either 
[A] or ,[B]. Identifications on the reverse in Persian script are often very 
incorrect. The drawing of Srirdga reproduced by Gangoly belongs to the 
longer series [AJ, characterized by the use of a very dark green ground 
contrasting with vivid colours. Female figures are charming, and very much 
alive, their activity communicating itself to their full skirts and draj^eries. 
Flesh tints are red and white. Male costume is exemplified in Gangoly’s 
reproduction. It is hardly possible to determine the classification followed. 
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In the Other and very different series [B] (of 8 pictures) quiet colours^ 
are harmoniously balanced, figures are static but graceful, flesh tints grey or 
ivory, and drapery smoothly decorative. The contrasting style of the two 
series comes out in Noa 30 (Style A) and 28 (Style B), both drawings of 
Vildvdi. In No. 30 artist “ A ” starts with his usual ground of dark green, 
and puts to the right a very badly drawn piece of pink pavilion with a gold 
and vermilion bed in it. This gives him the peg on which to hang a bright 
orange red canopy with yellow valance which projects nosily into the upper 
part of the dark green ground. On the left edge he puts! a perfunctory date- 
palm or banana tree, and adds a domestic touch by introducing a black and 
white cat into the bottom right comer. All this is just ‘ properties \ in which 
his sole interest is the startling colour-contrasts. He now puts down a solid 
square of gold into the lower half of the green ground, on which to pose 
against a gold and vermilion bolster one of his delightful ragmi-figures. She 
is altogether admirable, with orange skirts and white frill flung abroad in 
a pose which is the reverse of statuesque, seizing with one hand the mirror 
held up by a tolerant attendant on the left, and pulling her sdrl over her head 
with the other : all the while watching intently the effect in the mirrored 
reflection. 

In No. 28 artist “ B seems almost to be expressing his disapproval of 
such vivid and vigorous methods. His placid rcgmi-figure sits on a white 
platform in front of a small pavilion, in red skirt and yellow bodice, against 
a blue and gold cushion, adjusting an ear-omament and observing her image 
in a mirror held up by a kneeling female attendant. The attendant wears 
a dark silver skirt with a design of red flowers and a diophanous sdri of dull 
yellow-green. On either side of the pavilion are the slender branches of a 
leafless tree with white blossoms, and at the foot of the picture is a lotus- 
pond. The colouring is quietly harmonious, the figure restful. 

Albums 31 and 32. 

These are curiosities. The former is a set of small transparencies {2h ;< 
4i inches) on skin, on which colours are occasionally indicated for the con- 
venience of the journeyman artist. They are not works of art, but imple- 
ments of the artist's trade. They name the season to which each rdga (with 
its five accompanying rdgims) is appropriate : — 1. Bhairava {§drada rtu) ; 
2. Mdlkaus (Sisira); 3. Hindol\fi {V manta); 4. Dipaka (Grlshma); 5. Megha 
(Varshd); 6. Srtrdga (Hemanta). (Vasanta, as a ragini of Dipaka, does 
not belong to the spring, as might be expected, but to the summer season). 
Album 32 is without merit, consisting of ugly monochrome drawings made 
by an inexpert hand — perhaps Johnson's own hand — from the transparencies 
of Album 31. The classification is that of Series A in Album 33 and of 
British Museum MS. Or. 2821. 

Album 33. 

The drawings, now numbering 34 in all, belong to two series (10 X 6i-7, 
and 9^ X 6^ indies). The longer series [A] (now comprising 26 drawings 
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apparently of the Bundelkhand school) follows, with minor differences, the 
classification found in the British Museum Raga-mald MS. O. 2821. The Hindi 
verses found in the British Museum are cited on the broad upper yellow panel 
of these drawings, which resemble those in the British Museum album, 
sometimes very closely. Gangoly reproduces a number of the latter, and 
< Plate LXXII. C) No. 16, Gurjariy from the present album. The classifica- 
tion is as follows : — (See Gangoly, op. cit., Vol. I, appendix h), 

1-6 Bhairava, with Bhairavi, .[Nata], Mdlasrl, Patammjan 
and Lalita 

7-12 Mdlknus, with Gaudi [Khamhhdvatl], Malavt, Rdmckall 
and GunakaU 

13-18 \Hindola], with Vildvati, Todl, Desdkhya, Devagdndhdri 
and Madhumddhavl 

19-24 [Dtpaka], with Dhandsrt, [Vasanta], [Kdnadd], Vairdtl 
and Desa-Vairdtl 

25-30 [Megha], with Gurjari \Gauda-malldra], [Kakubha], 
Vibhdsa and Bahgdla 

31-36 Srirdga, with Pancama, Kdmoda, [Seta-malldra], Asdvarl 
and Keddra 

[Square brackets indicate pictures not now included in this series in 
Album 33]. The 8 pictures of the other series [B] in Album 33 are Suhd [?), 
BhupdR, Mdlkms, Purvt, Adand, Barwai ,(?], Megha-ntalldra and Khamdchu 
Four of these are more or less rare drawings, though the India Office collection 
includes another example of A^dnd ^ ; the setting of which is a house on the 
bank of a river, in which the ndyaka (usually on the roof)' listens to music 
while the ndyikd awaits him in a lower chamber. Purvi here is quite unlike 
both the drawing in Album 37 (No. 2, reproduced by Gangoly CIX. B) and 
the very characteristic uthanthitd ndyikd shewn in Gangoly LXLIV. B-F.. 
The characterization given in the dohd on the label of the present picture 
runs : — 

Jaidjuta mdthela, saikra motina ki mdld, 

Bhasma anga driga sdnti rasa Puravi ndma uddra 

The picture shows a shrine containing a lihgam, a standing female figure 
holding a vind in one hand, the other arm raised and extended, addressing the 

4. This is the classification of the “ S. 2 series of Coomarasw Amy’s article 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, XLIII (1923), pp. 396-409, “ Hindi 
Ragmala texts Fifteen of these S. 2 ” drawings are Nos. II-XVI in Coomara- 
SWAMy’s Catalogue of the Indian^ CoUCfctions in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston : 
Part V, Rajput Pamting (1926) ; and the classification is given by him at page 71. 
It differs from the classification of the present album only in the substitution of 
Purvi for Desa-Vairdfu 

5. In Oriental Album 68 (not a Johnson album), of which some account is 
given below. 
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female rcgim-figure, who wears the ascetic guise and top-knot. She is seated 
beside a tray of pearls, with a necklace of pearls in her hand. The longer 
series [A] in this album may be judged by Gangoly's reproduction (LXXII C) 
of No. 16, Gurjari, or by Stchoukine's reproduction (Plate LXXV) of 
Dhandsn (No. 14 in this album). There are perhaps some traces of archaism 
in the drawing of profiles ; but the features are rounded (e.g. the tip of the 
nose). Mutton-chop side- whiskers and a small drooping moustache character- 
ize male figures ; female figures are * dumpy but alive. 

The shorter series ,[B] is very different in style, showing statuesque 
female figures with long limbs and voluminous skirts. Features are more 
finely modelled and contoured ; backgrounds are in general light green ‘ tufted ’ 
with plants, under a dark blue sky. Architecture takes up much less space 
than in Series A. 

Album 34. 

A uniform series of 35 drawings which follow Hanuman’s classification 
(as detailed in the case of Album 39, below) except that Mama takes the 
place of Mdlavt as a rdgini of ^rtrdga. The colouring has not been completed, 
but is indicated. The pictures measure 9 X 5| inches framed in blue and 
gold lines on gold-dusted border with an outer framing of gold and blue lines. 
The missing drawing must be Patamanjari of Hindola rdga. Each drawing is 
beaded with a description in Persian ; the first eighteen are inscribed as the 
work of Adut or Awadut Singh, the rest as the work of Mohan Singh. One 
of the latter is reproduced by Gangoly (CXI. C), who citesi and translates 
the Persian inscription. 

Album 35. 

Another uniform series of 30 drawings, following Hanuman, apparently, 
although Vibhdsd replaces Saindhavi as a rdgini of Bhairava, and some other 
rdgini has its place taken by a drawing (No. 19) of a nay aka on an elephant 
conversing with the ndyikd at an open window by night. The title' given is 
Khamhdyati (not Khambhdvatiy which is No. 21 the four-headed Brahma 
worshipped by the rdgini). Xhe pictures are framed in a narrow black edge 
set in a bla;ck and a white line on a red surround. On the reverse of each 
are descriptive formulae in Sanskrit, Hindi and Persian, with titles in Persian 
characters. Gangoly (LXXXIV. A) reproduces as Patamanjari No. 26, 
which however (as he points out) is really the pictorial representation of 
Mcdhumddhavi. 

Album 36. 

This fine album contains 36 rdga-mdld drawings of the Kangra kdam, 
measuring 12 J X inches, or including the decorated margin {l},dshiya) 15i 
X llj inches, now mounted on folios measuring 18J X 14J inches. On the 
reverse of each drawing the title, time and season of the rdga or rdgini in 
Persian, and verses descriptive of the picture and music pattern in Hindi, are 
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embodied in elaborate pictorial designs®, of the same dimensions as the rdga- 
drawings , the ^dshiya of each verso corresponding with that of the recta of 
the following folio. The presentation of the theme follows Harivallabha, 
whose verses are always cited on the reverse of the pictures, and whose classic 
fication is substantially that of Hanuman. Albums 36 and 37, which are 
incomparably finer than any other rdgo-mdld pictures in the India Office collec- 
tion, contrast strongly in conception and method. Album 37 is unapproach- 
able in its splendid use of gold and colour, its unerring instinct for compo- 
sition, and the perfection of its craftmanship. The present album, less lavish 
in effects of gold and colour, and very much less certain in composition and 
drawing, tends to rely ‘Upon contrast between dark landscapes in subdued 
tones of green and brown, and the high lights of architectural white and grey. 
There is no obtrusive colour, the decorative effect of female figures depending, 
upon gold relieved by draperies of mauve or yellow or white, or small areas 
of red or orange, which are never vivid, while in male figures there is a con- 
stant preference for white or pale garments, relieved with gold. The artist 
almost always draws the ivory-hued face in profile, with contours moulded 
by shading, the eye somewhat elongated and lifting into a slight upward curve 
at the outer corner, with the long arch of the eye-brow emphasized. Broad 
white architectural surfaces provide contrasts for gold and colour and sombre 
landscapes ; but the buildings are often structurally unintelligible. It is lands- 
cape that gives the albums its characteristic interest. The countryside here has 
a reality which is lacking in the clever background landscapes of the next 
album (No. 37). In Album 37 landscape in perspective is handled with a 
high degree of technical skill and imagination ; but it lacks the intimacy of 
a countryside in which the artist has lived. The landscapes in the present 
album, on the other hand, are indigenous, circumstantial and convincing. Treat- 
ment in concentric contours under a high sky line, and restriction to subdued 
tones, are constant characteristics, and most of the pictures present an unlit 
upland with the sun behind it. There are of course no shadows, and no con- 
trast of light and shade ; but only tone-contrasts. 

Reproduction is impracticable at present* and for reasons of space I 
must content myself with describing one remarkable picture from this Album, 
— No. 13 Keddra, the fifth rdgini of Dtpaka. This is a picture of the rising 
of the Ganges from Siva’s matted locks amid the peaks of the Himalayas. Its 
name is given in the Persian title and in Harivallabha's verses cited on the 
reverse. Keddra or Keddrikd rdgini is elsewhere represented, not as Gangd- 
dhara-Siva — (Siva the bearer of the Ganges — himself, but as an ascetic (usually 
female) absorbed in the contemplation of the god (Gmgddhara-dhydna- 

6. One of these designs, the verso of No. 11 (Asavari), introduces ships which 
are plainly meant td be European vessels. Figures on the decks are in European 
costumes, several of them smoking long pipes. It was exhibited at the British 
Enq:^ Exhibition, 1924, together with a number of pictures from Album 37. 

7. The albums are temporarily inaccessible. This note is based on desaiptions 
which I made before the war. 
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nimagm-cittd, in Hanuman’s verses). The face and beautifully moulded 
body of the god in this picture are definitely female ; and it seems probable 
that the ndyikd is thought of as having become one with the deity, in the 
intensity of her contemplation — devo bhutvd devam yajet. 

Between a dark slate-grey sky, which shows a dull metallic moon, and 
a narrow foreground formed by the spreading out of the thin downward 
stream of the Ganges into a leaden (rather than silver) stretch of water, a 
broad band of multi-coloured rocks makes a patch-work of blue and buff, red 
and purple and gold, right across the picture. In the centre the rcgim-hgure 
is seated cross-legged on a tiger-skin in the attitude of contemplation, the 
lower limbs clad in pink decorated with gold, the grey body naked above the 
waist but marvellously garlanded and jewelled. A hooded snake is looped 
like another necklace over the shoulders but rises high above the head. A 
transparent gold halo frames the head, with the hair tightly drawn upwards 
into a braided knot from which the Ganges rises in a slender curve and falls 
down the rocks to form a broad stream in the foreground. The figure has 
Siva’s third eye in the forehead ; and Siva’s emblems — the trident, drum, bowl, 
and a peacock-plume — lean against the surrounding rocks. The highest rocks 
are crowned with the rounded tops of dark trees, and similar trees appear 
among the lower rocks some of them, by a peculiar use of perspective-diminu- 
tion applied to nearer objects (which is found elsewhere in this album), being 
reduced to the dimensions proper to distant objects. Closer examination 
reveals, what is not obvious on a first view, that the rocks are alive with 
numerous creatures drawn on the minutest scale, — elephants, tigers, boars, 
deer, apes and jackals. The birds perched on the trees are more obtrusive, 
as lighter specks against the dark foliage. As a composition, the whole is a 
restless patchwork of detail which distracts the eye from the still perfection 
of the figure, and the decorative landscape lacks the intimate reality which 
distinguishes other landscapes in this album. 

Album 37 

It is no accident that, of the 44 India Office rdga-mdld pictures of which 
reproductions have been noted, no less than 29 are taken from Album No. 37 ; 
but it is a regrettable accident that no reproductions from Album 36 appear 
to have been published. A curious feature of Album 37 is that ten of its 
drawings® are either identical with, or very closely resemble drawings in the 
Government Art Gallery at Calcutta and other Indian collections which are 
reproduced by Gangoly. Thus no less than 33 of the 36 pictures in Johnson 
Album 37 have either been reproduced, or are closely represented by published 

8. Nos. 5 {Bhairava, Gangoly III) ; 10 {Keddra, XLVI) : 11 (Hindolo, 
XXX) ; 15 (Sdrmgt LXXXIX); 17 {Megha, Gangoly identifies it as Natfa- 
Nardyarui, LXXIX) ; 22 (Toft XVIII ; and reproduced in Coomaraswamy’s 
Bajput Painting, plate XII. B) ; 25 (Gaudi I?], XXII ; and reproduced by CoOMA^- 
SWAMY, op. cit., XIII. B) ; 31 (Deva-Gdndhara, LXLI) ; and 33 (Gand-Malldr ; 
Gangoly Kund-Mallm, CV.), 
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reproductions. The three exceptions are 1. RamakaR (Mmavatl); 19. Desakhya; 
and 34. Khambhdvatl. Coomaraswamy refers the pictures in this album to the 
Jaipur school. But the artist sophisticates traditional themes in the 
“ Mughal ’’ manner. He does not hesitate, for example, to replace the rdga- 
figure in Vmmta (37.6 = Gangoly Plate LX. C) by a prancing Mughal 
prince ; and the motif of Kavajri (37.4 = Gangoly CVIII. E), which should 
be that of the Ddna-Uld of the Kr§na legend (when Kr§na stops the gopis 
and demands a gift of curd) is vulgarized into the amorous adventure of a 
Mughal youth with a milkmaid. The drawings are not in any intelligible 
order, and in the absence of inscribed titles identification of themes is some- 
times conjectural. Sinc^ this album has already attracted so much attention 
I confine myself to the observation that no photographic reproductions can 
convey the splendour of its coloration. 

Album 39. 

36 drawings, in the Bundelkhand style, 8^/3 X inches, or with the plain 
red border 9Vr,^7 inches, following Hanumfin’s classification except in the 
substitution of Nata for the very different Natikd as a rdginl of Dipakc. ( In 
this instance, instead of Hanuman’s verses, the top panel bears a citation from 
the Samgttd-darpafT^a, given by Gangoly XLIV : and the drawing of Lalita, 
which diverges from Hanuman's formula, bears verses which differ widely 
from the text of Hanuman), The classification is : 

1-6 Bhmrava rdga : with Madhyamddi, Bhairavi, Bangdli, Vardtx and 
Saindhavt. 

7-12 Mdlkaus : with To4l, Khambhdvatu Gau4t> Gunakari and 
Kakubha. 

13-18 Hindola : with VildvaU, RdmakaH, Desakhya, Patatnanjan and 
Lolita. 

19-24 Dipaka : with Keddri, Kdnadd, Desi, Kdmodl and Nata. 

25-30 ^rdga : with Vasantt, Mdlavt, Mdlavasri, ' Dhandsrl and 
Asdvarl. 

31-36 Megha : with Malldrikd, Desakdri, Bhupdli. fDaksif^a-] Gurjari 
and Tankd. 

As in Album 33, each picture has the sulphur-coloured top panel, re- 
garded as characteristic of the Bundela school (N. C. Mehta, Studies in 
Indian Painting, Bombay 1926, p. 42) on which descriptive Sanskrit couplets 
and Hindi dahas are inscribed in black, as an integral decorative element 
in the picture. Composition is simple, and in horizontal panels (much more 
clearly defined here than in Album 33). Use of outlining in gold is charac- 
teristic, clouds being so outlined in the narrow band of blue sky which always 
forms the second panel. Descriptive formulae are carried out with prosaic 
fidelity. Figures are “dumpy'', as in Series A of Album 33, and other 
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stars are simple white crosses, characters both of which are illustrated in 
Stchoukine's reproduction (Plate LXXIX) of the only vigorous picture in 
this rather dull album — ^that of A&dvafi. Another drawing from this series 
Todi, is reproduced by Gangoly XVC (with a mistaken reference to Album 
29). Descriptions on the reverse of the drawing are normally in Persian, 
but it is noteworthy that in a few cases the descriptions are stated to be ba 
zaban Pmjdbi, and in one case in Braj Bhasha : while two lines embodied 
in a Panjabi description on the reverse of Va&anta are characterized as being 
in Marwari. 

Albums 40, 41, 42, 44, 45. 

These I must at present pass by with the remarks that 

40.1 C Sdranga’') i^ reproduced by Gangoly LXLC, who points out that 
it is a representation of Gajendra-moksana, which the Mughal artist depicts 
as occurring in the local atmosphere of the royal elephant stables at Agra. 

42.29 (Todi) is reproduced by Gangoly CXI. B., who cites the Persian 
inscription stating that the version is “ according to the treatise of Thakurdas/’ 

44. {Srirdga) is reproduced by Gangoly CXI. A, who points out that 
this usual representation of the theme is an obvious copy of the pictorial 
formula of British Museum Or. Add. 21934 (reproduced by him, LI I. C) ; 
atid that it is signed, although the artist’s name is illegible. 

Album 43. 

These 25 drawings, 7X5 inches, in primitive “Rajput” style, ^ are cer- 
tainly the most archaic of the India Office rdga-mdld drawings, resembling in 
formal coloration and figure-drawing pictures reproduced by Coomaraswamy 
from his own collection of “23 RdginW {Rajput Painting, Plates I-III). 
Male figures have drooping moustaches, female constume has the characteristic 
detail of black tassels or balls dependent from the wristlets? and from brace- 
lets on the upper arm. The staring black and white of the eye exaggerated 
in size ; the shape of the profile from a receding forehead to a projecting nose ; 
the very limited range of colour without gradations ; the use of a single stiff 
formula for foliage (a mass of indigo outlined and bespattered with globules 
of green) ; the representation of clouds by curls of dull blue on a white 
background — all these characters may indicate that this is the remains of 
a genuinely old rdgd-mdld series. Coomaraswamy describes his own “23 
Rdginis ” as “ Rdjasthdm mid-16th century while Stchoukine, who re- 
produces Nos. 4 (LaHta) and 10 (Todt) of this album (op. cit., Plate 
LXXIV) dates them in the middle of the 17th century. 

9. Reproductions of three of these drawings have been published : Lalita 
(Stchoukine LXXIV) ; MdUri (Gangoly LIV. D) ; Toft (Stchoukine LXXIV). 
The drawing of Mdlam has also been reproduced in Rupam, No. 29 (Jan. 1927) 
p. 33. 

10. In Notes on Rajput Painting" contributed to Rupam (Nos. 15-16, July- 
Dee, 1923, p. 73) he! is prepared to date them around 1600. 
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Descriptive Hindi doggerel^^ on the back of the drawings gives the 
classification, which differs from that of Books 31-33 in two substantial 
points : Rancama, here the fifth rdga, becomes a rdgini of §rirdga in Books 
30-33, while Megha \-malldra], here a rdgini of SrlragOy becomes the fifth 
rdga in those books. Other differences are : — MdriR^ for Nata as a rdgiifi, of 
Bhairava ; Kalydna for Mdlavi as a rdgmi of Mdlkaus : Kokila [?] for 
Kakubha as a rdgini of the fifth rdga ; Sdranga for Gauda-malldra as a 
Tdginl of the fifth rdga ; and Suddha-inalldra for Seta-malldra as a rdgim of 
Srirdga, 

The album is inscribed “ .at Benares by Ibrahim Ali Khan for Mr. 
R. Johnson and bears two dated seal-stamps one of Ibrahim ‘ Ali Khan 
1.174 A.H., the other of .... Qasim ‘ Ali 1170 a.h. ( 1756-7 A.i). ) Johnson 

however cannot have acquired it until at least ten years after Ibrahim ‘ Ali 
Khan put his seal upon it, since he did not go out to India until 1770. In any 
case the pictures can hardly have been made less than a century (perhaps a 
century and a half) before Qasim Ali had them mounted and bound in 
1756-7. They obviously had no mounts originally ; for the edges (with 
rounded corners) are frayed, like the edges of Coomaraswamy's "23 
Raginis ”. 

Album 68. 

24 uniform drawings, 77ioX4®/io inches, with an arrow-pattern border 
of silver and dark orange. The top panel is a narrow violet label inscribed 
with the title in Nagari in yellow. An owner has written identifications in 
English, using the word " long ’’ in the sense of rdgini : " the long Sarung ", 
the long Kulean and so on. It is not possible to determine the classifi- 
cation followed. The collection includes Sdraiiga, Kalydijta, and Adana ; and 
the martial version of Mdru, in addition to the martial Nata. But 
Kalydna'' (here so called) has in fact the pictorial motif of Vibhasa^ and 
** Sdranga" shows a prince listening to two musicians, of whom one is a 
Kinnara. This is the ^irdga pictorial formula. But a picture of the ndyaka 
and ndyikd listening to two female musicians is labelled Srirdga. Dipaka- 
rdga here tends to become a picture of the festival of lights (dtpdvaU) ; as it 
does still more definitely in a stray rdga-yndld picture in Album 56. One 
picture of female, lilac in hue, naked above the waist and with loose hair, 


11. It seems worth while to cite samples of the doggerel : — 

Mdlasiri Mdru Lolita Patanumjari chart 
Pachai kahiye Bhahavi, ye Bhairau ki nan 
Again : 

Meghamaldra Kdmoda au Asdvari ndm 
Sudkamddra Keddra, ye Siri kt bhdm 

12. Here a battle-scene, as might be expected in a substitute for the martial 
theme Na\a. When Mdrvt replaces Mdlavi the conception of it is quite different 
(see Gancoly LVII). But see Album 6S below. 
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seated with her vtna on a black buck skin, remains unidentifiable. These 
pictures, like those of Album 36, have the enamelled surface which is said to 
indicate the Kangra kalam (and in both albums one or two of the pictures 
have lost small patches of pigment in consequence). The album has distinct 
merits, in spite of the fact that the artist is incredibly careless in the matter 
of putting right hands on left wrists, and vice versa. There are no vivid 
colours, and the general effect is sombre, though gold (and silver) are freely 
used, and colours are smooth and firm. The artist makes candles burn 
smokily not with the usual clearly defined gold flame. Flesh-tints are ivory, 
sometimes lilac, and the eye is elongated, with the outer comer slightly inclined 
upwards, characteristics found also in Album 36. Peculiar to Album 68 is a 
high coiffure which gives an unusual cowMike outline to the fall of the sun 
over the hair. 



MISCELLANEA 


THE LANGUAGE OF NAKKIRAR^ 


Nakkirat; was a poet of the third Sangam Age. That is to say, he lived some- 
where before the third Century a.d.^ There are several verses of his collected in the 
compilations of the period : ‘ Purananuru, Akananuru, Narrinai and Kuruntokai. 
In the Ten Idylls or Pattuppattu also there are two poems from his pen : Tiru- 
murukarruppadai and Nedunalvadai. Other poems ascribed to his authorship are 
those that are found under his name in the eleventh Tirumurai of the Saivaites^. 
They are Tiruvelukurrirukkai, Peruntevapani, Kopappirasadam, Kannappadevar- 
Tirumaram, Kailaipati-Kalattipati-antadi. Ihkdymalai-Yelupatu, Karettu, Pdrrittiruk- 
kalivenpa and Tinivalahculi-mummanikkdvai. These nine pieces, though collected 
in the same book, may have belonged to different times. The general tenor of the 
eleventh Tirumurai is such as not to preclude this possibility, for within that collec- 
tion are found poems of persons that lived between the dawn of the Christian era 
and thousand years hence. Nambiy^damambi, the compiler, seems to have lived 
about the tenth century a.d.^ If it could be shown that some wori^s attributed to 
Nakkirar’s authorship were not written by the ancient poet of that name, the mere 
fact that these are all found collected in the same book by the same compiler should 
not stand in the way of acceptance. Not that difference in the language employed 
is alone proof to show that there were more hands than one ; but that this w^ill also 
generally help in, deciding the authorship of poems. Unless there is an unhappy- 
intention on the part of the writer to foil all research and to prevent us from 
knowing the truth, the language employed by great writers may be safely relied upon 
to give us an index of the particular time in which a work was probably written. 
This would apply in greater measure to the language of the ancient w^riters than to 
the language of the modern. 

Bearing this in mind, if we draw a conclusion from a comparison of the language 
employed in the works of Nakklrar mentioned before, it would not be wrong. We 
shall therefore compare the language of these various works. 


In the poems of Nakkirar collected in Purananuru, Akananuru, Narrinai, 
Kuruntokai and Tirumurukarmppadai the inflexional base of the second person 
singular pronoun ni is found to be nin. E. g. 


1. Ariyavnim ujavo ninakke. 

2. Nin vay. 

3. Ninvayir piriyalam, 

4. Ninmattup — ^peturrannal 

5. Ninnilal Kalippi. 

6. Ninakke cantu apikuvam. 

7. Ni nin pana- 

nodu. 

8. Nin mannal. 

9. Nirparatti. 


{Pmandnuru St. 56 — 1 . 16 ). 
(Akananuru St. 126 — 1 . 1 ). 
(ibid. 205 — 1 . 3 ). 

(ibid. 310 — 1 . 5 ). 

(ibid. 340 - 1 . 2 ). 

(ibid. 1 . 18 )^ 

(ibid. 346 — 1 . 12 ). 

(ibid. 369 — 1 . 11 ). 

(ibid. 389 — 1 . 8 ). 


* A Paper presented at the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference at Tirupathi. 

1. K. Srinivaisa Pillai : Tamil Varddru, Part II, p. 4. 

2. These are exclusive of a verse of Nakkirar found in Tiruvalluvamalai and 
a few stray stanzas attributed to him. 

3. K. Srinivasa Pillai : Tcmil Varddru, Part II, p. 203. 
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10. 

Nin 

. Katuppin. 

{NarTmoi 197 — 1. 5). 

IL 

Melliyalarivai . . 

.... nin. 

(ibid. 367—1. 7)'. 

12. 

Nin 

. pasappe. 

{Kuruntokai 143 — ^1. 6). 

13. 

Ninnalantarital. 

1 


14. 

Ninnati ufii vantanam. \ 

Tirumurugarruppadai 11. 278-279. 

15. 

Nin van pukak 


(ibid. 1. 285). 


Over against this we find the use of un in Tirukkannappadevar-tirumaram 

1. Urratu kettarul iinranakkit alaka (L 79). 

2. Enrum umanakku inite. (1. 87). 

3. Aviye itU| enakku ; unakku kaUuvan (1. 113). 

That “ nin ” was the inflexional base in Tolkappiyar’s time is evident from his 
following rule'^ : — 

“ Nlyen orupeyar nedumutal kurukuni 

Avayin nakaram orrakumme ”. 

Similarly, “ num ” and not “ urn ” was the inflexional base of the second person 
plural, as is evident from his following rules^: — 

“ Nummen iruti iyarkai yakum 
“ Nummin tiripeyar vinavin peyarenru 
Ammurai irandum avarriyal piyalum.'* 

Whereas “ um is not found in any of the poems of Nakklrar occurring in Purana* 
nuru, Akananuru, Narrinai, Kuruntokai, Tirumurukarruppadai and Nedunalvadai, it 
is found in Kailaipati-kalattipati-antadi. E.g. 

Um Avitannaik kudaintunpa enpiya” etc/* 

It is not by means of straight corruption of num that um had come into being. 
It looks as though it was out of a mistake that it camei into use. Some people 
probably fancied that there was an um where there was a num. It is plain that the 
consonant n + num would become num by rule.* Once num is formed it could be 
split into either n + num ot" n d- u'm» Some people who came after the time of 
Tolkappiyar do not appear to have seen where to divide rightly. I shall enforce 
this point by citing a striking passage which I have discovered in Purananuni.'^ 
‘‘ Innuh k-eiiminummisai valiyave ” occurring therein, is capable of being divided 
into “ innuii kenmin nummisai valiyave or into “ innuh keiimin ummisai valiyavo. ' 
It is probable that instead of the farmer course the latter was adopted. That 
plains how “ um ” sprang. This should have by slow degrees spread largely into 
literature. This therefore is a parallel to what we find in the history of the English 
Language which furnishes an illustration of this kind in the word “ adder ’* which 
is said to have been born out of a mistaken division of “ a nadder into “ an adder.’"-* 

Thus if um ” was obtained from “ num ”, the derivation of “ un ” from “ um ” 
on analogy affords the next step. The mind of certain people should have been 
prompted by the instinct of analogy and thus it is that even as there are tan and 
en the reflexive and the first person singular inflexional bases corresponding to the 
plurals tarn and em, “ un ” should have been formed corresponding to “ um ” ir> 


4. Talkdppiyam : Eluttatikdr€m, § 179. 

5. Ibid, § 187 and Colladikdram, § 143. 

6. Kmlaipdti-Kdlattipdti-antddi, St. 3. 

7. Nmniil, § 210. 

8. Purandnum verse. 58. 

9. Vide. f. I%ILE : Philology, p. 10. 

10. Cf. Vendryes : Lmguage pp. 156-157 and L, R. Palmer : An Introdac- 
tim toi Modern Lm^istks, p. 65. 
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the pluraJ. It is easy therefore now to see that what was not in vogue in the 
earliest times crept into use in the pre-medieval period and that it ^read widely 
in use later on. This will explain the presence of “ un ” in Tirukkaionappadevar^ 
tirumaram and its absence in the works of Nakkirar of the regular third Sangam 
period. 

Another point in which there is difference between the language of the works 
of the regular third Sangam period and that of all the works of Nakkirar except 
Tirumurukarruppadai contained in the eleventh canon is that in the former set 
** an occurs as an expletive more or less between the past tense-infix and the neuter 
singular termination in “ ru E.g. 


1. vannan kondanru kollo. 

2. kal cemtanre palkatir nayiru. 

3. Nutal pasantanre. 

4. Notakkani€. 

5. Virintanru. 

6. Koduttanm. 

7. Vettanru. 

8. Kutir ninranru. 


{Ahonanuru 57 — 1. 13). 

{ibid. 120-1. 5). 

{ibid, 227—1. 1). 
iKuTuntokai 7&— 1. 4). 
<^TiTtmiurukaTruppa4ai 1. 92). 
{ibid. 1. 94). 

{ibid. 1. 100). 

{Nedunalvddai. 1. 72), 


This usage is not found in the other works of Nakkirar collected in the eleventh 
Tirumurai. 


Thirdly, there is difference in the employment of epicene plural terminations. 
According to Tolkappiyar, ar, ar and p were the plurals employed in the thild 
person of the high class.^^ Double plurals such as arka] and arkal had not arisen 
then. By constant use as honorific plurals of the third person, ar and ar probably 
became weak as regular plurals and hence it is that double plurals came to be 
employed in their stead in later times.^^ Thus, whereas we do not find any double 
plural in the works of Nakkirar of the regular Sangam period we come across some 
double plurals in certain works of his included in the eleventh Tirumurai. E.g. 


1. Kair^varkal. 

2. FattaTkalaik kautal. 

3. Teyasararkal. 

4. Porukanta VanavarM. 

5. Vanavctrkal tankudi. 

6. tanavarkatku arratu 

vanavarkal v^<}a . 
1, Nipaintu viirparkal . , 
cervarkal. 

8. Amar arkcd talaivanai. 


{Kailaipdti-Kdlattipati. St. 2). 
{ibid. 86). 

{PoTTittirukhaJivenba. 1. 12). 
{ibid. 1. 14). 

{ibid. ]. 18). 

{ibid. I 31). 

{ibid. II. 44-45). 

{Pcruntcvopd^i 1. 15). 


attanadi 


Not that there was no opportunity for using plurals in the poems of the first period 
but that because double plurals had not then come into being, Nakldrar did not use 
them. Witness for instance the following places where double plurals, if they were 
in use, might have been employed : — 


11. Vide Tolkdppiyom CoUatikdram, § 206 : — 

ar, a, p epa varuum mwnrum 
pall5r maninkir padarkkaic colie. . 

12. Cf. Cildru (Anglo-Saxon plural) and children (the modern English 
plural ) . See also L. R. Palmer : An Introduction to Modern Linguistics, p. 69. 
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1. Valankelu kosar, 

2. KalankoJ maHor. 

3. Tcxjaittar malavar. 

4. Vacjappuvif Konkm. 

5. Kaivaa? choUn. 

6. Ilaiyarun cu(Ji vantanar, 

7. Noyinriyanra Ydkkaiyar . . . 

Avirtalir puraiyum 

meniyar Pon- 

nurai Kacjukkun titalaiym. 

8. Irukottu Anivaiyar. 

9. Yavanar iyarriya pavai. 

10. Adavar Kuruka arunkatji 

varaippu. 


(Ahandnuru St. 206), 

{ibid, 11), 

{ibid. 249—1. 12). 

{ibid. 253—1. 4). 

{ibid. 369-1. 13). 

{Narrinai 367 — 1. 10)<. 
{TintmuTukdTTuppadm 11. 143-145) 


{Nedunalvddm. 1. 35). 
{ibid. 1. 101). 

{ibid. 1. 107).- 


The next point of difference we notice is in respect of the employment of the 
sign of the present tense. Whereas in Tolkappiyani there is no rule enjoining the 
use of kirn or kinru or aninru as the present tense-infix, the medieval grammar 
NaonuP3 speaks of these all. The author of Nannul, who lived somewhere in the 
thirteenth century a.d.^^ speaks of them because he has seen them occurring in 
abundance in the literature of his period as well as in that of the period preceding 
his. Nakkirar in the accredited works of the regular Sangam period has nowhere 
employed any of these three infixes to denote the present time. On the contrary^ 
in Inkoymalai-elupatu, Kailaipati-kajattipati-antadi and Tiruvalanculi-mammanikko' 
vai there has occurred kirjm. E.g. 


1. Polutu kalikA;mr5f. 

2. Talaiva taKjumarufeiwr^. 

3. Kanatu alak/fmrar. 

4. Vellelumpu ^xmkinratu. 

5. Palavaki nir^mraw. 

6. C^nkima tivinaikaj. 

7. Fokinra m^ukile. 

8. Olikinratu enpavame. 

9. TInkai a(Ju/?mrfl kalatti alvay 

Pax^ikinra vannam pani. 

10. Paiyapp5 enkinra. 

11. Alkima annal. 

12. Kanavar Valkinra ceijeri. 


{Kcttlaipdti. St. 12). 
{ibid. 16). 

{ibid. 18). 

{ibid. 51). 

{ibid. 67). 

{ibid. 74). 

{ibid. 75). 

{ibid. 76). 

{ibid. 96). 


(inkoymalai-Elupatu St. 12). 
{TiruvaUmculi. St. 3). 

{ibid. St. 12). 


Nakkirar had opportunities to uje kiru or kinru the present tense-infix if he liked 
or if he knew it. For instance, in Narrinai verse 340 there was an opportunity 

for him when he said “ purajum cirukud ”, for he might have very 

well said “ pura|ukinra cirukudi Again in Narrinai verse No. 358 there was an 


opportunity, for instead of saying “ kakkai nafirai pemum valuti marun- 

kai ” he might have equally said kakkai nahrai perukinra valuti 


marufikai Thus we see that the probable reason why “ kinru ” is not found in 
the poems of Nakldrar occurring in Purananuru, Akananuru, Narrupai, 
Kuruntokai, Tirumurukarnippadai and Nedunalvadai whereas it is found in certain 
poems collected in the eleventh Tirumurai is that the former pieces were given 
by a Nakkirar and the latter by another. 


13, Nannul, § 143. 

14. M. S. Fhirnalingam PiiXAi : History of Tamil Literature, (1929 edn.) 

p. 210. 
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Tested in these four ways, Karettu, Tiruvelukurrirukkai and Kopappira- 
sadam do not definitely come under either the earlier set of poems or the 
later set. To say that they were of a late period merely because of the 
occurrence in them of Sanskrit words such as vacaka, gita, pada, nithi, isa, 
murti, gnana, murgha, pasupadha, adi would be superficial, for we find ever so 
many Sanskrit words in Nakkirar’s poems of the definitely earlier period too. For 
instance, in Purananuru we come across the tadbhaves of jama and jata. In 
Tirumurukarruppadai have occurred the tadbhavas of deva, tilaka, Kalinga, bali 
etc. And in Nedunalvadai are found words such as dasananku, rohini etc. Thus 
it is evident that the mere occurrencet of Sanskrit words is not enough by itself 
to prove the late origin of any work. But taken together with other materials 
it might probably throw some light on the question when a work might have 
arisen. Since however we have found that this is not a sure and siitisfactory 
test, let us put aside a detailed comparison of the Sanskrit words that have occurred 
in the various poems of Nakkirar. Judging therefore purely from the points of 
view outlined above, Karettu, Tiru-elukurrirukkai and Kopappira.sadam cannot be 
placed in any definite age, for there is no use of un or arkaj or kinru in them. 
Tirumurukarruppadai, though occurring also in the eleventh Tirumurai, has the 
distinct merit to be regarded as one of the poems of the ancient Nakkirar by 
reason also of the fact that it finds a place in the Ten Idylls or Pattuppattu. 
There is no usage in it which will drag it to a line with the remaining sijt pieces 
of the eleventh Tirumurai namely, Peruntevapani, Tirukkapnappatevar-tirumaram, 
Kailaipati Kalatti-pati>antadi, Tiruvinkdymalaiyelupatu, Porrittinikkalivepba and 
Timvalanculi-mummapikkovai. These six poems might go to prove that they 
were of a later date. Verses of Nakkirar in Purananuru, Akananuju, Narrinai and 
Kujfuntokai as well as the long poems Nedunalvadai and Tirumurukarruppadai may 
be taken to have arisen in an age when the inflexional base un, the present tense- 
infix kinru and double plurals such as arkal had not come into vogue. 

Annamalainagm . A. Chidambaranath.\ Chettiyar. 


A NEW COPPERPLATE GRANT OF KADAMBA 
RAVIV ARMAN ; 12TH YEAR 

The grant, which is edited here for the first time, forms an heir-loom in the 
family of Achwe Hebbars. It is said to be found underneath the plinth of their 
house at Kimtagapi village, which is about 20 miles to the north-east of Sanikatta or 
Gokam and 50 miles north-west of Banavasi,^ Nofth Kanara District.^ The writer 
is thankful to Dr. S. M. Katre and Dr. V. S, Sukthankar for kindly handing it 
over to him for editing and to Mr. M. N. Kulkarni for securing it. 

The grant is inscribed on three copperplates, which are secured together by a 
ring. To this is attached an oval seal, 1.2 inches long by 1 inch broad, having a 
countersunk surface, on which is an indistinct animal,"* with his foreleg raised and 
facing the right. The ring is almost circular, 2.5 inches in diameter. Each plate 
is about 6.4 inches long by 1.9 inches broad. The plates together with the seal 
weigh 46i tolas. The first and the third plates are inscribed on the inner side only, 
while the second plate is inscribed on both the sides. The engraving is deep and 

1. The writer is indebted for this information to Mr. V. G. Nadkarny. 

2. The place is shown in the Survey Map No. 48J/10. There it is spelt as 
Kuntgapi. 

3. From other and better specimens this is supposed to be a lion. 
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visible even where the layer of green patina has corroded the upper surface. In 
<{pite of this the letters do not show on the other side of the plate. 

When the plates were received by the writer they were thoroughly coated with 
a patina of green rust, and at some places, plate 1, line 2, right hand side, plate II, 

lower edges, plate III, some part of lines 1 and 2, the inscribed portion had flaked 

off, while plate I and particularly plate II a, line 2, and plate III were incrusted 

with thick layers of rust. This made the decipherment very difficult, but with 

patience most of the inscription was read from the plates before cleaning.^ 

The language is Sanskrit, and with the exception of imprecatory verses the entire 
grant is in prose. 

With regard to script and orthography there is nothing much to say. The 
former belongs td the 5th-6th century South Indian Br%mi, in which most of the 
early Kadamba grants are recorded. In particular it resembles the script of the 
Halsi grant of Ravivarman. Initial a occurs in line 5, plate II a {annddi), and the 
sign of upadhmdnlya in line 2, plate I, between puira and pratikrta. T is uniformly 
of the curvilinear type, whereas one instance of looped n is found in the conjunct 
mnddi, just mentioned above. There is one instance in which the end letter is 
written below the line, mi of hhUmi, line 3, plate III. The labial nasal is used 
instead of the anusvara, carcdm kadambdndmmahdrdja, line 3, plate I ; punydrtham 
purva, line 5, plate II b ; there is occasional disregard of Sandhi rules, nivarttanam 
and annddi, line 2, plate II a ; and frequent doubling of consonants preceded by 
r and complete absence of punctuation marks. 

, The object of the inscription is to record a grant by Maharaja Ravivaimma of 
the Kadamba (dynasty) to a (brahmapa), Bhavasvamin,^ who w^as of Dhaumya 
gotra, and well- versed in the Vedas, of a field (k^etram), of (grains, giving) food 
etc., measuring 20 niv art tanas. This field probably belonged to Yoihkaryyadesvara ( ? ) , 
and was situated on either side of a dam of a tank, which was previously built by 
Ravivarmma in the village of Variyaka. The grant was made on the full moon day 
of Sravana (July- August) in the twelfth year of the king's reign. 

As no general era is mentioned, the record cannot be dated definitely. It would 
therefore belong to the 6th century in which king Ravivarmma is supposed to have 
reigned (c. 497-537 A.D.). 

The grant is not of much historical value, for it does not give us either an earlier 
or later date than the previously known dates of the reign of Ravivarmma, who we 
know ruled till at least the 35th year of his reign. Nor does the record inform 
us of some definite conquests or give us any details about the king’s family. It is 
therefore more brief than a grant of the 35th year of his reign.® 

The record is, however, iipportant from the social, geographical and to some 
extent religious points of view. The name of the donee s gotra viz., Dhaumya, has 
not been mentioned before in the Kadamba records or records of other contemporary 

4. It may be mentioned here that the best method of cleaning and preserving 
rusted copper antiquities is to clean them according to the instructions given in H. J. 
Plenderleith’s Preservation of Antiquities, London, 1934, pp. 38-56. In the pre- 
sent case the plates were washed four times in 59^ solution of sodium sesquicarbo- 
nate. In order to remove the thick layers of incrustations diluted sulphuric acid was 
used. But each time care must be taken that only distilled water is used and that 
in the entire process only glass materials are used and the skin is not allowed to 
come into contact with soda or acid. After the plates were cleaned they were 
washed in flowing water and impregnated with kerosene oil. If this is not done 
immediately, fresh rust will again appear on the plates. 

5. A brahmapa with this name occurs in a Ganga record, of about the same 
period, of Madhava 11. Mysore Arch. Report, 1930, p. 120. 

6. E. L, XVI, DP. 264 ff. 
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dynasties of Karnataka. Its mention here therefore seems to be a distinct addition 
to ooir knowledge of the brahmana ^tras of the region. 

The commemoration of the occasion on which the gift (dam) is made is also 
interesting. It is called the ceremony of (the giving of gifts) for celebrating a 
number of victories {anekavijayasantarpana danavidhi). The writer has, so far, 
not come across such an expression, specifying the nature of the gift. 

Most noteworthy is the name of the place whence the grant is issued. It is 
called Vijayapahktipura. If this were to be identified with VaijayantF or Banavasi 
of the earlier or contemporary inscriptions it would an unheard of and totally new 
name of that place. Could it be another name of Vijayapura, which occurs only 
once in an inscription from Amaravati As far as Kadamba inscriptions are con- 
cerned, Vaijayanti is mentioned 9 times, usually as Vijaya V at jay anti and thrice in 
the records of Ravivarmma himself. So probably Vijayapanktipura might be another 
form of Vaijayanti. 

Variyaka, the place-name mentioned in the inscription, the writer is unable to 
identify. For the inscription supplies no other data for identifying the place, whereas 
no such place-name having its modern derivative Varje, Barje, Variye or Bariye^ is 
to be found in the vicinity of Kuntagani, where the plates were unearthed. 

TEXT 


Plate I 

12 13 13^ 14 


r 



f ] wn 


Plate II a 


16 17 18 19 20 20 21 

afl^ [%t-] ^ 


7. In all the earlier Brahml inscriptions it is either mentioned in its Sanskrit 
form Vaijayanti or Prakrit Vejayanti. See Luder’s List oj Brdhmi Inscriptions from 
the earliest times, E. L, Appendix, p. 210. 

8. See Ibid., p. 211 ; also occurs in the forged plates of Calukya Vijayaraja, 
I. A., p. 241. 

9. These names are suggested by Dr. S. M. Katre. 

10. The work of identifying place-names might be facilitated, if district or pro- 
vincial directories listing all the places shown in tne Survey Maps were available. 

11. This letter and the next four letters up to tr are peeled off, but the engrav- 
ing is so deep that their traces can still be seen. 

12. This letter is partly brdcen. 

13. These two letters are completely, and the next two partly, filled with ver- 
digree, which could not be removed inspite of repeated cleaning. However the read- 
ing is certain as the outline of the letters can be faintly seen. 

14. The sign for upadhamdntya. 

15. The letter va is completely, and the following m is partly, peeled off. But 
the subsequent ma is clear. 

16. The sense is not clear as the subsequent letters are completely peeled off. 
The letter following kd may be yya and not ppa. 

17. The lower half of this letter is preserved, from which it appears that the 
letter may be ra. 

18. The letter’s top is broken ; the faint traces look like ca. 

10. The lower half which is preserved suggests that the letter may be tu. 

20. This letter seems to be Vim. 

21. The upper half is broken. 
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3T5rrf^ 4tiar^nTt5rni 

23 


Plate II b 

24 K 

%iraoi^tirp!ir 

26 * 27 

^ jfjg ?Tt?cJrTi^ e 



^ 28 ^ ^ 


Plate III 

29 

[>TPl;:= ] ^ jsr^ qr qt qgjKRt qfe 

q# ?i§5tim 1=5^% ^?r [ I ] qfwqgqr im 

30 

[ fir ] ?PI^T^fiT [ : * ] 3?^ ijfq ?TCT cIH cf^ q>3 [ I 4: ] 

31 32 

??PTH .... 

H. D. S\NKAJLI\ 


SIVAPURA (GOA) PLATES OF CANDRAV ARMAN 

Regnal Year 2 

In May 1938, Mr. Vamanrao R. Varde-VALAVALiKAR, of Gomantashram, 12 
Chittaranjan Road, Vile Parle, Bombay, brought to the notice of Mr. G. V. 
Acharya, B.A., the ex-curator. Archaeological Section, Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay, a set of two inscribed copper-plates belonging to him, for 
examination and deciprfierment. They were with him for a number of years and 
reported to have been found in Goa. As both the plates were not deeply engraved, 


22. Should read mannadi^. 23. Read swhvatsare. 

24. This reading is not certain, but since letters after ma appear like ne and 
ka respectively I am inclined to Suggest this reading. 

25. For long all these four letters could not be read, though na was clear 
enough and the preceding letter looked like li§a. The present reading I owe to my 
colleague Dr. V. M. Apte, and I am tempted to accept it, as it seems to fit in with, 
the idea, though, as I have already said in the article, its occurrence in literature 
and in inscriptions is very rare. 

26. The sign for anusvdra is not distinct. 

27. Could be read clearly before cleaning when verdigree had crept into the 
crevices of letters. Now the surface has become smooth, leaving faint traces of the 
letters. 

28. The lower half of the letter is partly effaced. 

29. The upper half of this and the succeeding letters, and the remaining letters 
till vd are peeled off. 

30. This letter seems to have been engraved below bhu. 

31. This letter cannot be read, and so the following letters which are most pro- 
bably bhi or ti and va cannot be made to yield any sense. 

32. These letters I cannot decipher. But any way a strange and unusual 
ending is here met with. 
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Mr. Acharya got them photographed, and supplied a preliminary note of their 
contents to Mr. Varde. On account of his manifold duties and pressure of work 
he could not undertake the work of editing them and thus they remained un- 
published so far. 

Knowing their historical importance as they recorded a grant from an hither- 
to unknown prince, with the consent of Mr. Acharya, I requested the owner to 
allow me to edit the inscription. I am obliged to him for permitting me to do so. 
1 am also thankful to Mr. G. V. Ach.^j?ya for various valuable suggestions. The 
photographs of the plates reproduced here I ow^e to the courtCvSy of the authorities 
of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

The grant is fragmentary. As is usual with the copper-plate grants, the present 
set originally consisted of three sheets of copper of which the first and the third 
were inscribed on one of ’their sides, the second being engraved on both its sides. 
At present only the first and the second sheet of this vSet exist and no information 
can be obtained about the third plate, which is lost. 

The plates measure about 7" in length, 21" in breadth and 1/16" in thickness. 
At the proper left of each plate there is a small hole about in diameter, through 
which a copper ring 1" thick and about 4" in diameter is passed, which holds them 
together. The ends of this ring are soldered into the socket of a seal, oval in shape 
and about 1" in diameter. This seal has the figure of a standing Varaha carv^ed in 
relief on its countersunk surface. It resembles closely the seal of the Halsi plates^ 
of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman. 

The writing on the plates is not very well preserved. There are four lines on 
each side of the plate except on the first plate, the outer side of which is left blank. 
As it is, the inscription consists of twelve lines, of which only ten can be clearly 
made out. The remaining tw'oi are illegible as the plates are corroded and eaten 
-away by verdigris. The letters are not deeply engraved. 

These plates, as wHIl be shown below, probably refer to an early Kadamba King. 
Palseographically the plates resemble closely the Halsi'-^ grant of Kadamba 
Kakusthavarman, especially in the forms of the letters ka, pa, bha, ma, ya, ra, sa 
and ha. The form of the letter kri (line 10) is noteworthy. It is similar to the 
form of this letter obtaining in the Gimar inscription^ of Ksatrapa Rudradaman 
though in a somewhat developed character. 

As remarked by Dr. Kielhorn,-* the palaeography of the Kadamba plates helps 
us very little in determining the exact date of their records. These plates how^ever 
may be attributed to a period slightly later than that of Kakusthavarman, whose 
generally accepted date^ is now circa 405-435 A.D. 

These plates were issued by one Maharaja Candravarman. He is described 

here as nana-sdmanta-mani-marmbhtT-i^hurita-pdda-padma i.e. whose 

lotus-like feet were sprinkled by the rays of the sun in the form of many feudatory 
chieftains. This apparently indicates that he was their feudal lord. 

The object of the inscription is to record the donation of some land to the 
Maha-vihara situated in Sivapura, thd boundaries of which have been specified. 

The date of the record is the tenth day of the dark half of the month of 
Gaitra, in the regnal year 2. 


1. Indian Antiquary, VI, p. 23'. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Epigraphia Indica, VIII, 36 (line 18). 

4. Eptgre^kia Indica, VIII, 31. 

5. D. C. Sarkar, The Successors of Satavakanas, p. 392 Chart E. 

G. M. Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, chart opp. p. 1 ascribes a later date for 
K^usthavarman . 
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This date is given in words but the regnal year is indicated by numerical 
iigure, which reads rather unusually 2 ye (dvitiye). The sign for 2, is not clearly 
brought out in the photographs, where only a part of the medial e in ye is seen. 
Both these are quite clear on the plate and in the ink-impressions. 

The importance of the plates lies in the fact that they bring to light an 
Jiitherto unknovm Prince irom Goa. Who could this Candravarman be? He is 
not referred to elsewhere. It is not clearly stated in the inscription to what family 
he belonged. But from the figure of the varaha appearing resembling the seal on 
Halsi Plates we would like to take him as belonging to the Kadamba dynasty. Like 
many of the Kadamba kings his name ends with varman. The plates are dated 
according to the regnal year, a practice which is noticed in almost all the Kadamba 
records. Besides Kadamba family is the one of the prly dynasties known to 
have ruled over Goa and its adjoining territories on the western sea-board of India 
in the fifth century, the period to which our plates belong. 

The other known early family on the western sea coast is the Maurya family, 
which is referred to in the Aihole^ inscription of Pulakesin II, but about which 
next to nothing is known. 

To the Gomin family of Goa, of which the Siroda" plates of Devaraja, were 
recently published, our Candravarman seems to have no connection. Palaeographically 
our plates have no semblance to the Siroda plates, which have been assigned to the 
fourth century a.d. On the other hand they show a great similarity to the Kadamba 
copper^plate grants. 

To Candraditya, son of Pulakesin II, of the Calukya dynasty, who is known to 
have ruled the territory near about the Ratnagiri (cf. The Kochare Plates of his 
wife Vijayamahadevi ; Ind. Ant. VIII. 45) our King Candravarman, has no con- 
nection. It is apparent from the difference in their names and the palaeography of 
their plates ; and the find spot of their inscriptions ; The Kochare Plates are certainly 
a little later than the present inscription. King Candravarman therefore in all 
probability must have been an early Kadamba king. I am unable to suggest any 
connection between him and the Mayurasarman or the Krsnavarman lines of thfe 
Kadamba kings. 

The village Sivapura mentioned in the grant is to be identified with a village 
of the same name in Chandor, Goa. It is also mentioned in the 1053 a.d, inscrip- 
tion^ of Kadamba Jayakesi I. In the “ Konkanakhyana a sixteenth century 
work, its author Raghunath, is referred to as a resident of this place.. This place 

however cannot be located in the available maps of the Goa territory, and its 

identification therefore is not free from doubt. 

Our inscription refers to a Mahd-Vihdra. The term Vihara generally indicates a 
Buddhist monastery, though it i« sometimes used for the Jaina or Hindu monasteries 
also. For want of any other details in the plates, it cannot be ascertained which 
was meant here. But if it refers to a Buddhist monastery, our plates would then 

be the first extant record of that sect in the Goa territory. 

Goa does not abound in many Buddhist remains. Perhaps the only solitary 
instance was a seated statue of the Buddha,!*^ found at Colvale, Bardes, Goa, a few 

6. Epigraphia Indica, VI, p. 1. 

7. Epigraphia Indka, XXIV, p. 143. 

C. R. K^ishnamacharlu, A New dynasty of the West coast. Proceedings, IX 
All-India Oriental Conference^ Trivendrum, p. 857. These plates have the figure of 
a Swan on the seal. 

8. Pandurang PissurlencAr, Inscrigoes Pre-Pot tuguesas de Goa, p. 4. Inscrip- 
tion No. IV. 

9. “ Konk^akhyana ” Bombay Edition, colophon. 

10. Heras, a newly discovered image of Buddha near Goa, Journal, Bombay 
Historical Society, Vol. Ill, p. 173. 
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years agioi. This statue is now preserved m the Indian HistoiioBl Research Insti- 
tute, St. Xavier’s Cdkge, Bombay. On the grounds of style it is referred to as. 
belon^ng to the second century a d. 

Some Buddhist caves are also reported at Rivan^^ near Chandor 


TEXT“ 


FIRST PLATE 

1 “ 

2 RRlRTtRI 


5 

6 

7 

8 


SECOND PLATE First Sloe 
fil ( % ) ^ ( U ) [l ] <c?H5|irS#^TtmT 

^ 1%^ s^^qricT 


9 

10 

11 

12 


SECOND PLATE, Second Side 

frn^ Rs# ^PT^3nptr5i% ( t 

’i ^ [ lit ] anwHT^m^tftrti} ^ 

— 


Bombay. 


Moceshwar G. DtKSHir. 


11. Savardekar, Gomimtaka Parichaya (in Marathi), p. 103. 

12. Fr(wn original Plates, and photographs. The text is left uncorrected. 

13. About seven letters lost. 

14. Medial r of the following letter is visible on the plates. 

15. This ta is redundant. 

16. One Ak^ara lost, 

17. Two letters lost. 

18. One letter lost. This portion gave the location of vihira. 

19. Only faint traces of this letter are visible. 

20^ Corrupt. 
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Plate II B. 


Sl\’AI’l RA PLATES CA\DKA\ AKMA.\, 




I t RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

I May 7, 1861 — August 7, 1941. 


Since the days of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe the world has not known 
.a more versatile poetical genius than that of the late Rabindranath Tagore, 
who passed away at Calcutta on the seventh of August. N^ure had endowed 
him with a serene and beautiful personality, that malKed him as the king of 
poets, and with a constitution, that permitted him to live a vigorous and fruit- 
ful life of over eighty years. An old and rich cultural tradition, which was 
on the point of being smothered under the weight of a long period of intel- 
lectual vegetation, had chosen him to face the full force of a foreign cultural 
impact and while doing so to vindicate its own creative existence. He was 
counted among the foremost leaders of religious and philosophical thought ; 
Mahatma Gandhi named him as the Great Sentinel ; more than anything else 
however Rabindranath was a Poet, and as such the Indians will not bear him 
to be ranked along with any poet of a lesser distinction than Kalidasa’s. 

The ancestral records of the Tagore family go back to the 8th century, 
when certain learned Brahmins were invited from Kanauj by a Hindu king 
of Bengal to settle down with their families in his own kingdom and back up 
his efforts to regenerate the old Brahmanic creed. A thousand years later, 
the descendants of one of them belonging to the Sandilya clan, were living as 
a solitary Brahmin family in the fishermen’s locality, which was designated by 
the English Trading Company in 1790 as ‘ Calcutta ’, and were being address- 
ed by the surrounding population as ‘ Thakura ’, which later on came to be 
anglicized into Tagore. The Poet’s grandfather was known as a highly cul- 
tured and successful man of busiivess and had already in 1842 visited England, 
where they used to call him ‘ Prince Dvarakanatha ’. The spirit of Devoidra- 
nadia, his eldest son and the Poet’s father, however, marked a reaction in the 
devdopment of the family character, inasmuch as he showed from his very 
childhood a deep predilection in favour of the inner world of ideals and saintly 
aspirations. In the Poet’s own synthetic personality appears to be embodied 
the final reconciliation and in a sense the fulfilment of a struggle between two 
opposing cultural forces, generally called the East and the West, in the crea- 
tion of a higher and more comprehensive mode of cultural expression. 

The Poet was bom on May 7, 1861 in his ancestral house at Calcutta 
as the sevaitii scm of Maharsi Devendranatha and his wife Saradasundari, 
who died in 1875, just a few months after the first poem of her ‘ Robi ’ was 
published in the Tattvabodhini Patrika, a Brahmo journal orpnized by her 
husband. Under the loving care of his father and in an atmo8f4iere of fine 
literary taste and cultural endeavour the young poet developed a habit of 
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brooding deeply over all the social, political and religious problems of his day. 
He had already been touring with his father in the Himalayas and collecting 
varied experiences of nature and life with his fine sensibility and transform- 
ing them into words of beauty. In fact, this creative urge in him was so 
powerful, that it never gave iiim any rest, physical or mental, even till the day 
of his death. His two years in England (1878-1880) was the longest period 
of his sojourn in any foreign country. He hated to bind himself down to any 
one place, to any one form of literary expression, to any one subject of aca- 
demical study. — “ To study the Mind of Mm in its realization of different 
aspects of truth from diverse points of view " — that was how he laid down in 
his later life as t|ie first object of the foundation of his Visva-Bharati. 

On December V! 1883 Rabindranath was married to Venimadhava 
Caudhari’s daughter, Miinalirudevi, from whom he had five children during 
a blessed married life of about twenty years. The death of Mmalinidevi 
occurred during the very first year after the foundation of the Brahmacarva- 
srama at Santiniketan in 1901, which marks the mid-point as well as definitely 
the turning point in the career of this inveterate seeker of Truth and Beauty. 
The spirit of the Poet received a local habitation and a name : Santiniketan 
became his karmabhum i as well as the embodiment of his owm genius, 
which he left as his “ legacy to the nation ”, The Poet’s father, the Mahar§i, 

who had purchased the site of Santiniketan as far back as 1863, died peace- 
fully at the age of 87 in 1905 at Calcutta. The political awakening in the 

country during the first decade of the twentieth century demanded all the 

powerful force of patriotic emotions which the Poet could bring into being 
with his fiery enthusiasm. He wrote songs ringing with deep national fervour, 
addressed mammoth gatherings moving thousands with the magic of his words, 
established new associations wedded to the ideal of a comprehensive national 
uplift, initiated new festivals harking back to the glorious moments of India’s 
past and new ceremonies to rally the Indian youth around fresh motives of 
inspiration. Rabindranath with his ideas and programmes of national rege- 
neration and international cultural collaboration had always been well in ad- 
vance of his contemporaries. His thoughts on an inner radical social purifica- 
tion, on constructive work in the villages, on the need of a revolution in the 
system of education had to wait for a few more years to be reechoed and trans- 
formed into a lightning action by another of his countrymen, gifted with a 
greater genius for effective realization. The Politician in him however could 
not transcend the Poet, who sought his escape from the material world of 
economic rivalry and conflict in his own peaceful world of artistic pursuits — 
in Santiniketan, where he then engaged himself in a greatly intensified literary 
activity and in trying during the rest of his life to achieve his ideals of har- 
mony and beauty in human life with the help of a band of inspired workers 
from all pans of the world, by developing a group of institutions for humanis- 
tic studies, both theoretical and practical. 

In the meantime tributes of admiration and honour came in the fullest 
measure, especially after the publication of the English GitMjali in 1913, from 
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all quarters of the globe, where the freedom of enlightened judgment was not 
hampered by an undue sense of either superiority or enslavement. Interna- 
tional recognition of his genius came speedily after his tour to England and 
America in 1912-1913, which he visited for the first time in the full confidence, 
that he had a sacred mission to fulfil in his life as a poet, representing the 
best traditions of the East, that had to contribute substantially in building up 
an ideal relationship betw^een man and man. It was universally acknow- 
ledged, that the Nobel Trustees had “ never fulfilled their trust more thorough- 
ly than by their award of the Literature Prize to Rabindranath The rulers 
of India condescended in their characteristic manner to confer upon the Poet 
a Knighthood, of which he relieved himself after the Punjab atrocities of 1919 
The Oxford University could easily have missed him by allowing scope for 
maturer deliberations in the matter of conferring upon him a Doctorate of 
Literature, which was actually received by him exactly one year before his 
death. 

After his world tour of 1916-1917, in w^hich he uttered his prophetic and 
unequivocal denunciation of Nationalism, he laid the foundation on Decem- 
ber 22, 1918 of the International University of Visva-Bharati at Santiniketaii, 
aiming at the creation of a centre of universal culture : yatra visvarn bhavat- 
yekaniciam. The Poet had started from the idea of a Forest-school of the 
type of the ancient Indian Asrama, where education would not be divorced 
either from everyday life or from free communion with Nature, where “ in the 
sky and in the infinite space beyond, peace sits wrapped in meditation and 
stars gather round in eager expectation like silent disciples.” His broadening 
vision had now led him to establish a centre of culture for “ fulfilling the 
highest mission of the present age — the unification of mankind.” In order to 
keep himself in a living contact with cultural traditions in the different coun- 
tries of the world he undertook about a dozen foreign tours to various parts of 
it including Europe, America, China, Japan, Persia, Siam and the East Indies, 
everywhere meeting the country’s masterminds, imparting his own message of 
peace and harmony with an ever deepening conviction and enriching his own 
mind by fresh and varied experiences. Learned men from abroad were invited 
to share in the work of building up the Visva-Bharati. The names of Sylvain 
Levi, M. Winternitz, Sten Koffow, C. Formichi, G. Tucci, Bogdonov, Garma- 
nus, Lesny, Cousins, Collins, Benoit, Bake, P. Davoud, Tan, Bossenec,, 
Aronson, Sykes were among many others of those who came from abroad and 
lived in Santiniketan for a longer time to contribute in various directions to- 
wards its growth. Mr. Elmhirst supported enthusiastically the cause of the 
Department of Rural Reconstruction from its very inception. Mr. Pearson, 
who died of an accident in Italy in 1923 and Rev. Andrews, who died only 
last year, have become names to be conjured with in the Asrama. The Visva- 
Bharati grew by leaps and bounds. Besides the College and the Institute of 
Rural Reconstruction, called Sriniketan, adjoining the Santiniketan premise^, 
there arose a School of Research, conducting studies in various branches of 
cultural and religious history of India, Iran, Arabia. China and Tibet, a School 
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of Painting, led by Nandalal Bose, a School of Music, directly inspired by the 
Poet's own compositions, as well as the nucleus of a School of Dancing, and 
prospered under the loving and watchful inspiration of the ‘ presiding deity.* 
In 1937, a separate School of Sino-Indian Studies was started with the active 
sympathy of the Chinese Government and the devoted efforts of Prof. Tan 
Yun-Shan. The opening of the Hindi-Bhavana in 1939 was one of the latest 
achievements of the Visva-Bharati. 

The Poet excelled in the lyrical form of poetry, although he had gained 
a mastery over almost all other forms of literary composition. His literary 
creation during a period of nearly sixty years, beginning from the moment 
when he wrote his first inspired poem : * Nirjharera Svapnabhahga ’ upto the 
hour, when he dictated his last poem on ‘ Death ’ is so vastly rich and varied, 
that an attempt to do even meagre justice to it within the limits of this brief 
sketch would be impudence. It is enough to say, that all that he said or did, 
as an ardent nationalist, as a gifted teacher, or as a prophetic philosopher, 
was inspired by one all absorbing poetic vision of a grand harmony of human 
life and nature through all ages and climes — a vision, moreover, which was his 
inheritance from the glorious Indian antiquity, of ^ which he sought through 
his own wonderful career to give a new and living interpretation. 

Our deepest sympathies go to the Poet’s son, Rathindranath, who has 
been since long sharing the responsibilities of the Asrama, and to his daughter 
MiradevJ in their sad bereavement. To his numerous pupils and admirers all 
over the world Gurudeva has bequeathed his elevating poetry even as the 
ancient seers had left their Pgvedic hymns to the aspiring posterity, or as the 
great Gotama twenty-five centurFes ago had confided his ‘dharma’ before 
his great decease to his disciples, saying : In some of you the thought may 
arise : ‘ The word has lost its Master, we have no teacher more ! ’ But it is 
not thus that you should regard it. The highest Truth and the principles of 
conduct, which I have proclaimed and set forth for you all, let them, after 
I am gone, be the Teacher to you.” 

The Poet is dead. Long live the Poet. 


Fergusson College, 
August 17, 1941. 


Vasudev Gokhale 



THE POLICY OF SHIVAJI AND THE ENGLISH/ 


By 

BHASKAR GOPAL TAMASKAR, Jubbulpore. 

1. The first English contact with Shivaji : — 

The first contact of Shivaji's men with the English occurred (early in 
1660) when the former went so far as Rajapore and wanted the latter to 
deliver to them the Junckes of Fazal Khan, son of Afzal Khan. It was on 
this occasion that an English broker and one factor, Mr. Gyfford, were taken 
prisoner. The broker was let off after several attempts and protests, but the 
English factor was kept a prisoner at Kharepatan till he was released by force 
by waylaying the transferring party when he was being taken to Suttolly or 
Khelna. This affair ended thus. 

The second occasion of a similar but more serious contact was one of the 
creation of the Englishnrien themselves. This also has been described in 
detail. The English helped Siddi Johar not only with guns but with gunners 
against Shivaji who was besieged in the Panhala fort. So, Shivaji was right 
in punishing them in the way he did by looting their Rajapore factory and 
taking Henry Revington and his companions prisoners. These men remained 
prisoners for a long time and, therefore, became impatient for their release 
and wrote to the Surat Council in abusive language. The Surat Council there- 
upon wrote to them : 

“ How. you came in prison you know very well. Twas not for defending com- 
panies goods, ’twas for going to the siege of Pannella and tossing balls with a flagg 

that was known to be the Englishes. it was but as any other would doe, to goe 

and shoote them off against an enemy ; for merchants while trading in a strainge 
country and may live quietly, if not meddling must looke for a requtall of their 
deserts. Wee .... must tell you plainly and none but what rehearsed is the cause 
of your imprisonment ; Mr. Revington himself mentioned the Sevagee (? not) to 
sell any are cast in your teeth of being at Panhella castle because he would return 
injury as hee hoped more to hi? satisfaction if he could obtaine money then toward 
it.” {Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 85, p. 294.) 

To secure the freedom of the English prisoners from Shivaji’s prison, 
the English tried all means available, which have been described in detail. 
This was done probably out of policy and not on account of any threat of the 
English. 

Then followed very long negotiations for reparation of Rajapore losses. 
This history has been already set forth in detail and needs no repetition here. 
It is clear that during these negotiations, each party's policy undement various 
phases and affected negotiaticMis in various ways. 

1. This is Chapter VIII of the unpublished work, “Shivaji’s Relations with 
the Europeans.’’ 
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2. The change of the English attitude towards SKivaji after 1667 

In order to understand the attitude of the English and Shivaji towards 
each other, we have to remember that the English were traders first and every- 
thing else next and that Shivaji wanted to be on peaceful terms, so far as 
possible, with a view to advance trade in his country and partly with a view 
to secure guns and ammunitions from them. The English did not at ilrst 
believe that Shivaji’s ‘ grand rebellion ' would succeed and, therefore, their 
feelings were generally ranged against him and were on the side of the Muslim, 
Moghul and Adilshahi. This can be well seen from the extracts quoted by 
us under “ The Contemporary Englishmen’s Estimate of Shivaji,” 

Some others are quoted here : — 

{a) This king hath worsted that grand rebell Sevagy, who finding himselfe 
overpowered by his sending of numerous armies u^pon him, hath submitted himselfe. 

”2 

(b) "The grand rebell Sevagee is at last entrapped and caught in the same 

nett of glorious promises that hee was wont to make for others, by this king, who 
is as perfidious as himself 

(c) "For now it is certaine that the rebel! Sevage hath made his escape from 
the Moghulls Court. 

{d) "You recommend a fair correspondence with him; out we knowe not 
what league to hould with a rebell and perfidious thiefe, but desire to keepe our 
distance and have nothing to doe with him.”-" 

The above kind of language the English continue to use for Shivaji to 
his death, but there is a change in it after his escape from Agra. This can 
be seen in the following extracts : — 

{a) "I have discoured (discussed) the business of the passe with President, 
and after serious debate wee conclude it not seasonable at this time to shew the least 
inclination to a reconcilement, which the giving a passe at this time would hint. But 
in regard you are more deeply concerned then any, the President bids me write you 
that, if you will venture the ill consequence of it, he is willing to grant a passe ; but 
then desires it may run in Siliminaiks name and not in Durreall Saungs (Darya 
Sarang) or any person related to Sevagee. And the President further advises that 
it would be convenient you should write to Siliminaik, as a freind, that he use his 
interest to perswade Sevagy or Rougee to propose sober and effectuall tearmes of 
satisfaction and reconciliation before our ships come, for you may assure him that, 
mw peace being neere concluded, if they doe not tftnely accommod(at)e the affaire 
and give some reasonable satisfaction, the first designed the President will under- 
take will be a severe revenge on all Sevagees ports and ships for the losses the 
company hath suffered by him. In case you advise that a passe be given then let 
Mr Gray write it and send it down with all speed, and it shall be signed and sent 
you.”® 

{b) "According to your commands, we shall at convenient time enordef such 
as wee employ to treate Sevagees >servants civilly where ever they meete them, but 
not to enter into any contract with them, letting them know the greate damage the 

2. F. R. Surat, Vol. 86 , p. 239,. dated 1st January 1666. 

3. Original Correspondence, Vol. 29 no. 3185, dated 25th September 1666. 

4. Original Correspondence, Vol. 29, no. 3194, dated 17 Oct., 1666. 

5. Ibid., no. 3205, dated 24th November 1668. 

6. Ibid., no. 3223, dated Swally Marine, 1st November, 1667. 
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Honble. Company hath suffered and the abuse offered to our people on several? 
occasions, for which wee expect satisfaction and reparation before wee enter into 
any league with their master.'’^ 

We have already quoted extracts to show how gradually the English began 
to use such words as "Raja'\ ‘‘Maharaja”, “His Excellency”, etc,, ;for 
Shivaji and how they became eager for a treaty with him so that they might 
freely trade in his kingdom. Much of this history has already been narrated 
in connection with the history of the Rajapore losses, and, therefore need not 
be repeated here. We shall recapitulate the points in short and add some 
more now. 

3. The desire of the English to trade in Shivaji's Kingdom : — 

This can be read in the following extracts also : — 

(a) Our instructions to Mr. Ustick are soe large that wee shall not add there- 
to, but expect a good issue from his carefull performance, asi also to procure 

his generall Cole or Phirmaud for us to trade with freedome and security in all the 
ports of his country and citte whatsoever 

(b) “We are not wanting to let him know how considerable your power is 

and how advantageous commerce will be to his ports 

(c) “ besides we have hopes that the trade into Sevagees Country will 

consume quantitys of Europe commoditys .... 

(d) “ we hope to secure such authentic coles from Sevagee that hope 

they will secure the Hon. Company’s trade from the violence of his army hereafter^^.” 

(e) “ and therefore we do conclude to write them that they forbeare 

assisting either, but carry an equall hand towards both, behaving themselves like 
merchants whose sole designe is to seeke a trade in the country, bein(g courteous 
and civill to both, but especially to that side in whose possession; the country 
reiiiamesy^^ 

The last sentence shows clearly that the English policy was a time- 
serving one. 

(/) “ During the Honourable Company’s settlement on this Island the vari- 

ous circumstances which have occurred in their affairs, together with the continued 
warrs and disturbances betwixt the grat Mogull and Savagee and between Savagee 
and us, have hindered us from making inspections by way of trade into the neigh- 
bouring partes, whereof att present wee are in a manner totally ignomant of, butt 
now an appearance of a batterr accomodation (in regard of our peace with Savagee) 
presenting itself, wee have thoug;J;it good to enter on a diligent search and inspec- 
tion into the neighbouring partes on the Maine, in order to the establishing a hope- 
full and advantageous commerce on this Island ; and knowing your genius apt and 
well qualified for this emploiment wee have made choice of you as a person in 
w'hose ingenuity and ability wee have good confidence to travaile into those parts 
and to bring us an account of your observations. These are therefore to require 
you, having prepared yourself with all things necessary, to take your passage in 
the Company’s sloope for the town of Cullean Bundy which lyes in part of Sevagees 

countrey, wher^ the first thing you are to dOi is to present unto the Governor 

^ /r. i?. Surat, VoL 105, p. 63, dated 25th November, 1660, 

8. Ibid., Vol. 87, pp. 7-7., dated 30th November, 1671. 

9. Ibid., Vol. 106, no. 105, dated 14th May, 1672. 

10 Original Correspondence, 3910, dated 15th December, 1673. 

11* Orma MSS. Vol. 114. 114, Sect. 4, p. 128, dated 19th June. 

12. F. R. Surat, Vol. 4, pp. 7-8, dated 24 Jan. 1679. 
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of thatt place the President’s letterr herewith delivered you, and after you have 
waited on him you are then to take your passage by land for the citty of Junear 
ijunnar), which is above 3 dayes journey distant from Cullean Bundy where you 
being arrived you are likewise} to present the President’s letter unto the Nabob or 
Governor of that place, and to take these following observations. (Then follow 

very detailed instructions worded exactly as in No. 349, dated 1 May 1673) 

What else you think fitting to take notice of wee ref err unto you and remaine.”^^ 

The last of the above extracts shows the trade mentality and policy of 
the English people very clearly. A similar attempt to make a trade survey 
of the Deccan was desired to be made by Mr. Thomas Niccolls whose instruc 
lions are extracted here : — 

( g ) “Mr. Thomas Niccolls. 

Ehireing the Honble. Company (’s) settlement on this island the various circum- 
stances which hath occurred in their affaires, togeather with the concon(?t)inued warrs 
and disturbances betwixt the great Mughull and Sevagee and betw^een Sewagee 
and us hath hindered us from makeing inspections by way of trade into the neigh- 
bouring partes, whereof we are in a manner totally ignorant but now an apperance 
of a better accommodation presenting itselfe I have thought good by advise with 
my Councill to enter on a diligent search and inspection into the neighbouring partes, 
on the maines, in order to the establishing a hopefull and advantagious commerce 
on this Island, and knowing your genious apt and well qualified for this imploy- 
ment, wee have made choise of you as a person in whose ingenuity and ability wee 
bave good confidence to travaile into those partes to bring us an account of your 
observations. Theis are to require you havii^g prepared yourself with all thing 
necessary, to take passage in the Company’s sloope for the towne Negatam 
(Nagothna) which lyes in the opposite maine, where the first thing you are to 
observe is the scituation of the place ; the breadth and deapth of the river, what 
boats are able to passe to and froe, how the tydes goveme, what depth of water at 
Spring tydes and what upon nepps, what conveniency and accomodation there is 
for landing and receiving of goods ; and if you can conveniently draw a draught of 
the place, as also of the river Penn and Batty (Bhatty), which are adjacent 
thereunto, it would be very acceptable unto us, as also to the Honorable Company. 

After that you have satisfied yourself as to the waterside which you must doe 
90 warily that publique notice may not be taken of our design, you are then to 
goe on shoare at the said Negotam and to take your passage by land for the city 
of Juneah {Junnar) which (is) about 3 or 4 dayes journey distant from Negotam, 
where you being arrived you are to take this following observations. 

First the scytuation of the place ; its naturtill strength and defence ; what 
forces of the Mogulls doe constantly reside there ; the name and quality of the 
Governor and of the Government how the cityy is bu(i)lt and inhabited ; what 
trade is driven in the city ; what correspondence it holds by way of trade with the 
neighbouring partes ; what Europe comodityes, especilly those of the manufacture 
of England, are most vendyble, to witt, cloath and all wollen manufactures, as 
allso lead, tinn, copper, quick-silver, vermilion, amber, correll, colchenneall, sword 
blades knives, and in short all English manufactures whatsoever. In this wee 
desire you to be very inquisitive and serious in your observations. 

Next you' are to observe what goods of the growth of Arabia Mocah, Bussora, 
as also Peraa and these partes of India, are there vendible. 

Next yor are to examine what goods the city affords of itselfe and what are 
there brought from other partes (vzt.) what quantityes of calliooes and other 


13. Original Correspondence, Vol. 35, No. 4056, dated 4th Jan. 1675. 
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Indian linnen, as also druggs of all sorts, are produced there or brought from 
neighbouring partes. For your instruction and better information therein wee have 
appointed you a Banian for your asistance called Vergesung Juggee, whom you are 
to order to bring you musters of all sorts of goods with their qualityes procureable, 
qualityes, length, breadth, prices, &ca., circumstances necessary, which you are to 
sett downe in writeing, for that you may better make your reporte to us at your 
returne, and if you find any sort of goods which may be fitt for Europe wee desire 
you to bring musters thereof, if you can conveniently, unto us. 

Next you are to examine the coynes current with their instrinsinsick value 
thd weight, measures, and manner of dealing used amongst them in the said towne 
and neighbouring partes ; likewise to bring an account of the names of the market 
townes there adjacent, and their distance from Bombay and from one towne to 
another ; and likewise the manner and method of conveyance and transport of 
goods, whether by boats carts mules or oxen. 

I would have you' keep a drey (sic) (diary)' of your journey, inserting; all 
matters that are remarkable in the way you passe. You must not faile to vizet 
the Governors of the country and towne you passe, bdiaving yourself civilly and 
very respectfully towards them, and as you see occasion you make some small 
present to them. In your discourse your prudence will prompt you as occasions 
servers to magnifie the greatness and power of his Majestys dominions and of the 
English nation, the honour justice and greate wisdome, together with the strength 
of the Honble. Company and the good neighbourhood and friendship (that is 
held with all nations at the Island Bombay). You must not owne that you are 
sent by me or my Cmncill, but that you travail on your ownq affaires, intending 
to beginn a trade into those parts on your owne account : but when you see the 
Governors of Juneer you may aske whether the English may settle a factory in 
those parts, and what dutys and customes they are to pay, and if you can procure 
a letter from the Governor, (or) some of his chiefe men about him, to the Governor 
of Bombay in order to invite him to send Englishmen to settle factorys in his 
Government, which will be very acceptable to us. You must keep an exact account 
of your charges going and coming, and if you heare any news you must not faile 
to advise by all conveighances and by Cossits hired on purpose, touching that 
motion of Mogull and Sevagees arms and what successe of their warr are. More 
I remember not, but only to tell you that the designe of this journey is only dis- 
covery of trade, wherein you are to employ all your ingenuety. Bombay Primo 
May 1673. (Endorsed). 

Mr. Thomas Nioolls. 

His instructions. 

Dated Primo May 1673. 

Copy No. 24."'i3a 

4. The English therejore were trying to he on u “ /air understanding '' 
with Shivaji : — 

The following extracts will show this clearly : — 

(a) “ Now we are mentioning of Sevagee wee think it very adviceable that 
you keep a faire correspondence as will all Princes in India, so with him being 
now in power, (and this you may lawfully doe from Bombay), but w^e would not 
have you correspond with him from Suratt, least it may be accompted to hold 
intelligence with an enemy, and so may redound to our prejudice^^ ” 

(b) “Here is now lying off this bay, a fleet jrom Suratt of about 20 sail, 
bound for relief of Danda (Raja) pore. They desire freedom to enter into this har- 


13a. Original correspondence, Vol. 34, No. 3784, dated Bombay 1 May 1673. 
14. Letter Book, Vol. 4, p. 426, dated 22 Feb. 1671. 
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bout, and from our shores to infest Sevagees Country, which we thought not reckon 
nor policy to grant^^^'* 

(c) There are at present riding in the bay about 36 sail small and great 
belonging to the Smatt fleet, which assisted (“Siddie” in O. C. 3734) of Danda 
Rajapore against Sevagee, of whose success we formerlly advised you. The Com- 
mander whereof doth exceedingly court your President to join with in the War 
against Sevagee promising great matters, here is also an envoy come from Sevagee 
himself, in some state and he on the other side courts your President to assist him 
against the Mogul, promising much on his part. Your President keeps fair with 
both, and trusts in God to procure reputation and advancement (“advantage’* 
in o.c. 3734) to your island from them both. (Orme Vol. 114, Sect. 2, p. 7)i<5^ 

(d) “On the 2Ath December here arrived in this Bay about 36 Surat 
Vessels which helped the Sidy of Danda Rajapore against Sevagee promising great 
matters and on the contrary here is an Envoy from Sevagee himself who 
•courts your President to assist him against the Mogull he promising likewise great 
rewards. Your President keeps fair with both and trusts in God to procure reputa- 
tion and advantage from both sides’^.” 

(e) “ Ordered That (in regard wee are in a fair way of composing our differ- 
ence with Sevagee agreeable to our demands, and there being now with him Naran- 
sinay treating thereupon, the Revenge frygatt if she meetes with any of Sevagees 
vessels belonging to Rajapore, she treat es them civilly and not offer in the least to 
make prize of themes.” 

(/) “We desire you also to take notice, that Sevagee concerned and affronted 
at our favouring the Siddy, and hath sent the President a massage that we must 
not except peace with him if we assist the Siddy or permitt his vessells to winter 
here, and in truth it will be so great a prejudice to this Island that we have deter- 
mined not to admitt them, and therefore we have already prepared you before hand 
to answer what demands the Governor of Surat may propose unto you concerning 
that affair and we hope our moderate proceeding with the said Siddy here and your 
prudent application at Surat, will qualify any displeasure the King of the Governor 
of Suratt may take against us, for not admitting the Siddy’s fleet to winter here, 
notwithstanding Naran Sinay in his letter doth write that there is little hopes of 
procuring a peace between Sevagee and Siddy, yet the President doth not des- 
pair a happy effect thereof by these solid reasons whidh he will communicate by 
Mr. Oxendon for the mutual advantage of both parties."’^ ^ 

(g) “ We do by no means approve of your proceedings in not going to give 

Sevagee’s General a visit when he came to Carwar, and we are of an opinion it will 
be resented. We would have you carry yourselves very civilly and courteously to 
all Sevagee’s Generals and ministers of State, for in all likelihood he will make 
himself master of all these places, and then it will be our interest to gain their 
favour. You may must govern yourselves with prudence 

Therefore, the English tried to make a treaty with Shivaji, of which 
an account has already been given. 

5. But the English were ready to use arms against Shivaji ij the occasion 
required it : — 


15. F. R, Surat, Vol. 106, p. 12, (2nd •set). 

16. F. Rl Bombay, Vol. 6, p. 7, and original correspondence 3734 dated 6th 
Jan. 1673. 

17. Original correspondence, 3741, p. 50 dated 11 Jan. 1673. 

18. F. R. Bombay, Vol. 3, p. 71 dated 15th August 1673. 

19. Orme Mss,, Vol. 114, Sect. 4 p. 98, dated 9th April 1674. 

20. Ibid,, p. 112, dated 13th May 1675. 
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The English) had very early realised that their trade could not prosper 
unless the natives could realise that they were strong enough to protect them- 
selves and their trade. This is clear from this following extract : — 

(a) “The times doe grow soe dangerous and uncertaine here in these parts 
by reason of the Prince of Orungabauds joyning with Sevagee against the Mogull 
and the miserable ruin which Sevagees army hath made in all these adjacent townes 
by fire, sword and plunder that wee feare the trade will not recovered againe in 
some yeares, most eminent merchants publiquely declaring their resolutions to leave 
the towne and convey their estates to other places more secure. They talke of 
Bombay expressing their firme intentions to settle there, which wee much en- 
courage them, to. Had the Q)mpany bin pleased to send any considerable strength 
of men with these ships, it would have bin a greate encouragement to transport 
their familys thither, but soe long as they see us soe weakly mannd, they cannot 
reasonably thinke themselves more secure there then in other places.”^^ 

(b) “ Yesterday by a letter from the Deputy Governor and Councell at Bom- 
bay wee are advised that Sevagy is making great preparations both by sea and land, 
having, as tis credibly reported a fleet of 160 sayle of vessells, small and great, and 
an army of Inca : (sic). 30,000 men by land, but his intended deseigne is unknowne. 
Nevertheless, our friends at Bombay are prudently jealous least he make an attempt 
on them, and therefore desire to have a recrute of powder sent, as allso the 26 menn 
which came up with the Cairo, of which having duly considered wee. .. .do resolve 
to send downe the hoigh Dispatch with 200 Mds. of Powder. . . .And in consideration 
that wee cannot returne them their 25 souldiers, of whome in these perilous times 
there is a necessity to , guard the Companyes treasure that is a coyning at Surratt, 
we conclude it necessary to enorder the Deputy Governor and Councell to list so 
many menn for the present juncture of affaires as they shall think fitt, provided 
they disband them againe when the danger is over .’’22 

But the following extracts are more definite in their intentions : — 

( a) “ We have thought good to send Voggee our broker, with a letter to 
Sevagee to demand what damages his army has done to the Company’s Estate in 
Hubeley, which il he does not immediately grant and give us some security that 
we may be free from such disturbances hereafter, we judge it will be in vain to 
dally any longer with him, but must take some smart coarse to revenge the wrongs 
we have received and to do the Company and Nation right.”^^ 

(b) “If in case Sevagee does not give us satisfaction touching the injury 
done us, we shall then with you conclude it necessary to revenge ourselves.’’^^ 

(c) “Ordered That the Revenge fraygatt doe fall downe and lye afloate 
.at the mouth of the harbour 5f Mazgaon to secure the Company’s and Mogull’s 
vessells there and that some small boats be kept on floate to be ready on all 
occations to secure them.’’^:^ 

At last, in connection with the Underi-Khanderi (Henry-Kendry) affair, 
the English did take up arms against Shivaji. This affair, as we shall see, 
was harmful to both and both wanted peace on honourable terms. There- 
fore, Shivaji welcomed terms when they were offered. But, it made clear 
to all that in the water the Indians were' no match for the English-men. The 

21. Original Correspondence , Vol. 31, No. 3496, dated Swally Marine, 14th 
Dct. 1670, (Surat to Carwar). 

22. F. R. Surat, Vol. 3, p. 112, dated 24th Nov. 1670. 

23. F. F. Surat, Vol 106, fols. 109-110, dated the 14th May 1673. 

24. Orme Msis., Vol. 114, sect. 2, p. 82, dated the 6th June 1673. 

25. F. R. Bombay, Vol. 1, p. 55, dated the 3rd June 1673. 
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latter have however always been prudent men and they were finding out 
when to bow down and when to strike. 

6. Prudence requires us not to make the breach wider — In these 
words, one phase of their policy can be summed up. 

“ The towne being allarmd by Sevagees forces, and gates shutt up by order 
of the Govemour, the Moody was ordered to gett in a readines Provisions of Biskett, 
Butter, Rice, Doll, &ca. for 1 month and maund of powder to be sent on board 
the Recovery at Umra, with order, (by consent of the part owners) to hale her of 
the ground that she may ride affloat for our security in case wee should be driven 

to leave house.... 

That they have acted prudently can be seen from the following ex- 
tracts : — 

(«) “ Letters being received yesterday from Bombay and read in Councell 

....Touching the prohibition t which Sevagy hath enorderd for cutting of fire wood 
in the Islands by the maine that the Deputy Govemour and Coimcell be ordered 
not to offerr any thing of force to Sevagys people for procury of sayd wood, but 
that they write a civill letter to the Govemour of Cull (i) an Bundy to complaine 

of the said prohibition.^^r 

{b) “We shall only advice that in these weighty affairs you act with pru- 
dence and moderation .“28 

(c) “On the 24th December here arrived in this Bay about 36 Sunat Vessels 
which helped the Sidy of Danda Rajapore against Sevagee the Commanders where- 
of both court President to assist them against Sevagee promising great matters and 
on the contrary here is an Envoye from Sevagee himself who courts your Presi- 
dent to assist him against the Mogull he promising likewise great rew^ards. 
Your President keepes fair with both and trusts in God to procure reputation and 
advantage from both sides,“20 

In the following, “ prudence " has become “ cunningness ” : — 

“ To this you must answer that as to matter of engaging with or assisting him 
in his warrs, he cannot with reason expect it from us, who are merchants and have 
a great estate of the Honble. Company’s and a vast trade in all his diminions ; 
but you may give him this assurance in general! that when a firme peace is esta- 
blished concluded with him he need not want anything that England affords, and 
in this you must be carefull that you doe fiot positively promise nor positively deney 
him anything but onely in generall tearmes you may promise him the same advan- 
tages with the Mogull and other Princes with whome wee traffique enjoy from us.“-’^ 

ib) “ . . . .but we would not positively have them promise him those Granadoes, 
Morter piesces and ammunition he desires, nor absolutely deny him, in regard wee 
doe not think itt convenient to help him against Danda Rajapore which place, if it 
w'ere in his possession, would proove a great annoyance to the port of Bombay ; and 
on other side, our denyall is not consistent at present with our interest, in respect 
w^ee believe the keeping in suspence, will bring him to a .speedier conclusion of the 
treaty, hopeing thereby, to be furnished with thos things he desires ; therefore they 
must use such arguments as may perswade him to come to a speedy accomodation 
with us, which (is) the cheife intent of our sending them over.... 


26. Ibid,, Vol. 6, p. 156, dated the 7th October 1673. 

27. F, R. Surat, Vol. 3, p. 98, dated 28 October 1670. 

28. Surat to Bombay, Original Correspondence, Vol. 31, No. 3505, dated Swally 
Marine, 29th October 1670. 

29. Original Correspondence, 3741, p. 50, dated 11th Jan. 1673. 

30. Original Correspondence, Vol. 22, No. 3585, dated Surat 25th Sept. 167 L 
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Wee had almost forgott to advise that a convenient present be sent to Sevagy 
by Mr. Ustick and also he sett out in a handsome equepage befitting the Com- 
panies Honour, which wee leave you to performe as you shall see fitting.”-^ 

A very deep prudence can be read in the ifollowing 

“ By land they (the Portuguese) are our bucler against the invasions of the 
Mogul!, or Sevagee, and we theirs by sea, and if ever the Mogull or Sevagee sliould 
attempt to besiege them by land or invade any of their territories or islands, common 
prudence will persuade us to aid and protect them in order to our own defence, 
were we not obliged to (Sic ? by) treaty thereunto in regard that after they have 
dispossessed the Portuguese, they will then with ease by force turn us out unless 
the islands were all under your jurisdiction and w^ell inhabited and fortifyed by the 
English, which if they were, you need not by God’s assistance fear all the forse 
(forces) of India, but till then we declare in truth to you that it is safer for your 
island to have the Portuguses for your neighbours in all adjoining countries, then 
either the Mogull or S^^agee now to qualify this necessity of aiding them.”'"'- 

In the early part of 1673, Shivaji sent an envoy to the English at Bom- 
bay to settle the Rajapore affair. At this the following “ prudent ” decision 
was taken : — 

“ ''Vhereupon ordered that the Treaty should be at present suspended and that 
civil I letter should be wrote to Sevagee giveing him the reason why wee cannot 
as yet conclude declaring that after the noyse of Dutch Fleete is over, we would 
againe renew the Treaty. That the envoy be at his dispatch be gratified with a 
small present in regard of the trouble and charge he hath bin at in coming twice 
over about this business and to keepe him our friend for the better conclusion there 
to the Company’s advantage.”"^ 

The reason for the decision is mentioned in the extract itself. 

One has to be prudent in his talk also according to the circumstances. 
Any one may learn this from the following extract : — 

“ The merchants of this Island are often troubled with the renders of the 
maine who demands custome for the firewood that is brought hither ; wherefore 
you may endeavour to get his Cole or order that he take noe custome here for 
such things, nor timber, for he payes noe custome for such things. But if they 
make us pay custome they expect the like from us. You may also inquire what 
customes they will take for the passage of goods through his country to the Mogull 
or Decan Country and to gett his order to the Haveldares for their passage at the 
lowest rate you can.”^^ 

(b) I acquainted him that when there was great hopes of a friendly acco- 
modating tlie old business of Rajapore and that the President had it in his thoughts 
to choose persons fitt to send there, he received letters that the Factory of Hubely 
was plundered of a very considerable estate by his people, which had broken of 
his Honours thoughts for the present of settling any factory in his countreys, and 
hath sent me to knowne from himselfe, whither this last businesse was done by his 
appointment or command, or whither he did approve of the action.”'*"’ 


31. F. R. Surat, Vol. 87, p. 1, dated Swally Marine 30 Sept. 1671. 

32. F. R. Bombay, Vol. 6, dated 21st Dec. 1672. 

33. F. R. Bombay, Vol. 1, p. 23, dated the 13th Feb. 1672. 

34. Original Correspondence, Vol. 34, No. 3786, dated 17th May 1673. 

35. Original Correspondence. Vol. 34, No. 3787, dated 19th May to 17th June 
1673. 
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That the' English “ prudence ” included “ dissemblance ” can be seen 
from the extract : — 

(a) “Yet seeing that we fail, both in tlie one and the other, the president 
declares it necessary prudence to dissemble our designs for this year, and to make 
an overture of settlement for Rajapore.... 

(b) “As to the present condition of Sevagee whom the Gentlemen of the 
Surratt Counsell affirme to be in a sad perplexed condition by meanes of Bullooll 
Ckaun coming on the other one side and Mogull Army on the other, and therefore 
they conclude him uncapable of doing any mischiefe to this Island and consequently 
there is no necessity of dissembling and keeping fair with him. To which wee 
answered that they are mistaken in their intelligence, for Sevagee is not in so ill 
a condition as they wrote him to be, he rather despiseth and bareth up himscif 
manfully against all his enemyes and lately hath taken a very considerable castle 
called Sutarra in the heart of the Vizapore country, from whence a number of oxen 
are lately come to Rairee laden with rich spoyle, . . . . 

That the English knew well where to yield can be seen from the fol- 
lowing : — 

(a) “That Sevajee is much offended at your favouring the Siddie in per- 
mitting his vessells to winter att your Island, and hath exprest soe much to Narrand 
Sinay, wee have reason to believe, and doe nod less of the interest here, for when 
the Governour here, or the King’s Generali near you there, shall come to under- 
stand (as certainly they will) this your Embassage, and a conclusion of a peace with 
the King’s enemy, together with your denyall of their deet to harbour with you, 
you must needs conclude that the Mogull will take us for none of his friends, and 
that ween must be exposed to many injuuryes if the Company does not alsoe suffer 
in, their trade. But you haveing soe often manifested to us how much the good 
and well being of the Island, both for provissions and traffique, depends upon an 
accommodation with Sevajee, together with the trade that wee expect to have by 
the settlement of factoryes in his country, that rather wee shall patiently endure 
what these people may impose on us rather then declyne the interest and benefitt 
of the Company in their Island.”^^ 

(b) “ We do by no means approve of your proceedings in not going to give 
Sevagee’s General a visit when he came to Carwar.”^^ 

7. The English granted at times Shivajis requests and demands : — 

As the English did not think “ prudent ” to make the breach wider “ with 
Shivaji, they on occasions granted his requests!" He generally required guns 
and ammunition for his wars against the Adilshahi and the Moghul Emperor 
[see F. R. Surat, Vol. 105, fol. 164, dated 7th April 1671 ; F. R. Surat, Vol. 
105, p. 194, (2nd set) dated 12th August 1671 ; F. R. Surat, Vol. 87, p. 1, 
dated 30th Sept. 1671 ; Original Correspondence, Vol. 32, No. 3589, dated 
8th Nov. 1671]. He realised the difficulties of the English in meeting his 
demands, for that was likely to exasperate the feelings of the Moghuls against 
them. He therefore suggested a way, that can be read in the following ex- 
tract : — 


36. Orme Mss., Vol. 114, sect. 2, p. 119, dated 26th August 1673. 

37. F. R. Bombay, Vol. 1, pp. 83-86, dated 15th Sept. 1673. 

38. F. R. Surat, Vol. 87, pp. 153-154. 

39. Orme Mss., Vol. 114, Sect. 4, p. 112, dated 13 May 1675. 
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“ If your Hour etc. approve of sparing Sevagee 3 or 4 great guns he says he 
will find Portug^iese that shah buy them of us as if for their own use, and soc our 
name not brought in question ' 

And it seems that on occasions the above way was practised : — 

“ The two gunns formerly mentioned, the Deputy Governor hath sold to a 
ffrenchmen, who sold them to a fidalgo at Tannah and he sent them as wee since 
heare to Sevagy\ they had them for 5 Rupees a Surrat maund and though they 
are very bad within yet with their powder and stone shott they may last a good 
while. 

But it is clear also from the English records that they generally sold 
bad guns to the Indians : — 

“ Wee have perused the letter our friends at Carwarr have wrote you touching 
their landing, w’hat goods they shall have occasion to take out of the ships at 
Merje, in case the troubles should continue at Carw^ar and understanding that 
place to be a quiett under the Government of the Canara Rajah and the ways 
from thence secure to Hubelly, wee are of opinion that they have done wt1I.”4 2 

And on occasions they supplied some articles of w^ar to Shivaji icr 
barter — 

“ An Envoy being lately arrived from Sevagee, and bringing letters from to 
the President, wherein Sevagee writes for severall things of which he is very de- 
si reous and mighty importunate for them ; but the President declared to the 
Councill that this was a matter of consideration, and they were sensible as well as 
he,, how much Sevagee is indebted to the Company for goods already sold him and 
that he could not pay with ready money, but with batty, coconutts, and beetlenutts, 
by reason whereof the Company were but small gainers, and that the goods he now 
required were iron, shott, and the two brass gunns, with a large quantity of copper, 
all which w^oud amount to a great summe. And the President moveing also* to the 
Councill how^ prejudicial! it might be to the Company's interest if some of his 
requests were not graunted, he having made himselfe very potent and in whose 
country lyes now a great part of the Company's trade ; which being debated it 
was unmimoudy agreed that shott as many as could be spared be sold him in 
barter for batty but noe copper without ready money ; and as to the brassi gunns 
the President desired the gentlemen of the Council to consider thereof and give 
in their opinions next Councill day when the proceeding matters are to be taken 
into consideration againe.”4 i 

On the occasion of the Karnatic expedition, Shivaji requested the English 
to supply him some counter poisons to forestall any attempt on the part of 
his step-brother, Ekoji, to poison him. These articles were readily supplied 
by the English : — 

(a) ‘'Having this day received a message and a letter from Sevagee Raja by 
a Bramany and two others of his people requesting some cordial! stones and counter- 
poisons, we resolved to send about the town and bought up these following parti- 
culars to be sent him, with a civill fetter, by a messenger of our own, as a small 
present, togather with some .such fruit as these gardens afford, and to bestow 
upon his Bramany Mahadogee Pantulo three yards of broad cloth and fower veece 

40. Original Correspondence, VoL 32, No. 3589, dated 8th Nov. 1671. 

41. F. R. Surat, Vol. 105, Fol. 164, dated April 1671. 

42. Original Correspondence, No. 3896, dated 22nd 1673. 

43. F. R. Bombay, Vol. 2, pp. 94-96, dated 7th July 1675. 
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of sandall wood, not thinking good to require the mony for so small trifles although 
offered in his letter, considering how great a person and how much his friendship 
does allready may import the Honble. Company as he grows more and more power- 
full and obvious to them especially his army continuing now at Gentu league 2 
to 5 league distance from this place and like to do so, yet some time, which when 
he pleases is but a dayes march. 


List of the Medicines and its cost which are sent to Sevagee. 



fa. 

ca. 

Three cordiall stones weighing 01 oz. 10 dwt. 12 gr. Pa. 

1.20. 

00 

Two pedras de Budgee fower pedras de Bugia 

Two do. 

10.00 

00 

Coko das Ilhas 4 oz. 07 dwt. 00 gr. 

44.00 

00 

Carangujee de pedra one fower 

Do three. 

5.00 

00 

. Pagodas 

60.20. 

00 


(b) I have in a good hower received the letter your Worshipp sent me 
together with ithe Maldiva coconuts, the beazar and the cordiall stones, &ca. whicli 
have rejoiced me, and much to hear from my messanger Mahodeger (?e) Pontula 
of your great wisedome and understanding and your good friendshipp towards ail 
people which satisfyed me very much and I doe not doubt in the least but that 
your are such a person I am informed, and doe againe desire your Worshipp to 
procure from (Sfc? for) me some more Maldiva coconutts, bazear, cordiall stones 
and some other sorts of good counter poysons which may procurable, and be 
pleased to send them to me, advising me their cost allso, whereof I entreat your 
Worshipp tashrifes, which I desire you to accept of with a good will, so I shall not 
trouble your Worshipp any further at present.”"*^ 


(to be concluded,) 


44. F. R. Fort,. St. George, Vol. 1. p. 7 (4th Set), dated the 14 May 1677. 

45. F. R, Fort. St. George. Vol. 27, p. 13, dated 25 May, 1677. 



A STUDY OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS IN THE SOUTH 
DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES* 


By 

K. GODA VARMA, Trivandrum. 


TRANSLITERATION 

The system of the Royal Asiatic Society is followed for transliteration, with 
the following additions : — 

1. m for the back unrounded vowel with lip-spreading occurring in Tamil, 

Coorg and Tu]u. 

2. £ for written e of Tuju endings of the first jjerson. 

3. a for the front vowel resembling cardinal vowel No. 4 in Coorg. 

4. ii for the centralised u in the Dravidian Languages. 

5. Ti for the final attentuated u of Malayalam. 

6. ^ for the centralised vowel occurring before cerebrals and also found as 

a termination of the first person in Coorg. 

7. z for the centralised i in the I>ra\ndian Languages. 

8. d' for the alveolar d of Malayalam. 

9. n for the alveolar n occurring in between vowels in the South Dravidian 

languages. 

10. r’ for Malayalam palatalised r. 

11. r for the hard r of Tamil, Kanarese and Telugu. 

12. / for the Malayalam 9 (J). 

INote that written -k-, -t- and -p- of Malayalam are voiced spirants in pronun- 
cuitivn.] 


* The following are the abbreviations of books, languages, etc. used in this 
article : — 


Books. 

Caldwell. " A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian languages,” 
by Dr. Caldwell (3rd Edition, 1913). 

Kittel. “ A Grammar of the Kannada language in English,” by Dr. 

F. Kittel. 


Tuttle. " Dravidian Developments,” by Edwin H. Tuttle (Published 

by the linguistic Society of America, 1930). 

BSOS. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London. 


Languages. 

H. Hindustani. 
Kan. Kanarese. 
M. Marathi. 
Mai. Malayalam. 


Sk. Sanskrit. 
Tam. Tamil. 
Tel. Telugu. 


General. 

acc. accusative, 
cf. confer, 
coll, colloquial, 
dat. dative, 
ex. example, 
gen. genitive. 

1 w. loan word. 


nom. nominative, 
p. page, 
pi. plural, 
poet, poetic, 
pp. pages, 
sg. singular, 
vol. volume. 
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The paper is an attempt to investigate thd basic forms of the personal 
pronouns in the main South Dravidian Languages, and to explain the phone- 
tic changes brought to manifest in those basic forms in their subsequent 
developments. It is only the pronouns of the first and the second person that 
come under the purview of the following examination, since the so-called 
pronouns of the third person like Tam. avmi ' he ’, aval ‘ she,’ adtu * it etc, 
are, in reality, from their formational and semantic point of view, demon- 
stratives signifying that or this with the addition of suffixes for gender and 
number.^ As the earlier forms and the different stages in the course of the 
development of the personal pronouns can be successfully adduced only on a 
comparison of all the forms that have come down to us not only in the nomi- 
natives but also in the inflectional bases as well as in the personal termina- 
tions of verbs, a consideration of these in their relation to the pronominal 
basic forms has also been made, as far as possible, under each language. 

FIRST PERSON 

Dr. Caldwell considers that the long vowels of the nominatives like 
Tam. nan and yah and Tel. ehu and nehu have resulted from an emphasis 
usually associated with the nominatives of the personal pronouns in the 
Dravidian Languages.^ He would, therefore, assume that the inflectional bases 
like m- and nam- are better representatives than the nominatives of the 
oldest shape of the pronouns with regard to the quantity of the vowel." 
Between forms exhibiting a and e Caldwell holds that a forms are the 
earlier inasmuch as there is a tendency in the Dravidian to weaken a into 
e while there is no trace of a phonetic change in the contrary direction.^ 
He further observes that nan may have been altered from yah and that from 
very early times nan may have been in use as well as yah? The initial con- 
sonant y QX n \Vi yah and nan is interpreted by him as a means of expressing 
personality, while the final -n, he regards, as a sign of number. 

Tuttle starts with the basic forms eh- and em- for the singular and 
plural of the Dravidian first person, and believes like Caldwell that emphasis 
produced long vowels in the nominatives.'^ eh kept as a verb ending with 
weak or variable stress in Tamil, became, acdording to Tuttle, yah with 
main stress in Tamil and probably in Kanara. He also conjectures that the 
intial nasals in Tam. ndh and Kan. ndhu etc. arose througl: the influence of 
the plural forms like ndniy ndvUy etc. <nam <*ih-em ‘you and us', in- 
being the basic form of the second person singular. 

I consider the basic form of the Dravidian first person to be m. Cald- 
well’s surmise that yah is from yahy with the elongation of the included 
vowel in the nominative as a result of emphasis, is not convincing in so far 
as there is no evidence to show that the nominatives of the personal pro- 

1. Caldwell, page 420. 2. Caldwell, page 360. 

3. Caldwell, p. 360. 4. Caldwell, p. 369. 

5. Caldwell, pp. 367 and 368. 6. Caldwell, p. 370. 

7. Tuttle, p. 28. 
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nouns are used only when emphasis is intended. Even in places where the 
speaker has no special emphasis in mind, the nominative has been widely 
used just to indicate the agent. It may be mentioned that in cases other 
than the nominative, the lengthened form of the vowel is foand to have 
been employed in the Dravidian dialects as in Kaikadi nahglada ‘ our Toda 
dmdu (inclusive), yemdu (exclusive) ‘our’, and that the nominative itself 
appears with a short included vowel in Badaga na ‘ I ’, Irula, Badaga and 
Toda ni ‘ thou Irula navu ‘ we ' and Brahul nah ‘ we \ It will not, there- 
fore, be correct to attribute long vowels to any emphasis, especially laid on the 
nominatives as a whole. Against the views of Caldwell and Tuttle, it 
may also be mentioned that the lengthening of an initial short vowel for 
emphasis is nowhere to be met with in the Dravidian. On the other hand, 
we have instances of long vowels of initial syllables becoming short in com- 
pounds like Tam. elupadm ‘ seventy ’ cf. eliu, Tulu yerpa ‘ seventy ’ cf. yelta 
‘ seven, ’ Tel. aruvadi ‘ sixty ’ cf. aru Kan. anivattu ‘ sixty ’ cf. aju. The 
possibility, therefore, is for an originally long vowel of the nominative to 
have been shortened when suffixes of the case or number were added to it. 
In such instances the inflection may be supposed to be a weakening of the 
nomina+ive for facilitating the base to bear the weight of the case signs. 

Forms with n and n as Tamil nan and Malayalam nan may be derived 
from an earlier ydn ym <m. The possibility of y, /, v and b occurring 
initially in a word exhibiting a change to a nasal, provided the word has a 
nasal in it elsewhere, has been demonstrated by me in my article on the 
Copoer Plate Grant of Sri Viraraghava Cakravartin.^ To the list cf words 
quoted therein, may be added Tam. naman Iw. Sk. yama-, T. Mai. nukam 
* yoke ’ Iw. Sk. yuga- Mai. nanguram ' anchor ’ Iw. Persian laguiy Mai. nmn- 
bdli ' a caste of wandering dealers in corn,’ Iw. Sk. lambada-, Mai. Coll. 
manna < vanna * the calf of the leg Mai. mendonni ‘ gloriosa superba ’ cf. 
Tam. venddndri, Mai. nandii <* yandu cf. Tel. endri and Kan. endrakayi,. 
Mai. Hindu <* ylntu ‘swim’ cf. Tel. fdu. 

The Dravidian basic form m changed to yen in a good number of 
languages in accordance with a tendency in them to pronounce the intial 
front vowels I and ? with a prothetic y. There are people who go to the 
extent of even writing y before e as yeluitu for Mai. eluiiu. In Manner’s 
Tulu Dictionary all words beginning with e appear in transliteration as ye. 
It may be noted that in some of the North Indo-Aryan speeches also y is 
often prefixed to e and v io 5 occurring in the initial positions. Cf. Marathi 
(y) me ‘ to come ’, (y) ethe ‘ here ’ etc.-> The opening of c to c in Dravidian 
is often met with in the Coll, dialect as in Tam. vdnddm for it. venddm cf, 
Mai. ven(la, Kan. bMu ‘ to beg Tel. vhidu ‘ to pray, beg ’, Tel. ydlakki ‘ car- 
damom ’ for earlier elakki, ydta ‘ picota ’ for earlier Ha all indicating an origi- 
nal root vowel e, Mai. mddu ‘ a hillock ’ for see ‘ mddum mdmalayu- 
mokkeduttu ’ f'Ramacafitam ) Cf. Tam. medm ‘ height Tel. melillu ‘ to in- 

8. J5SOS. 8. 959 ff. 

9. Grierson, Indian Antiquary, August 1933, p. 143 ff. 
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crease \ See also Tadbhavas like Kan. sase and sane from Sk. sesa- and send, 
sale ‘ cloth ' for H. M. celd. The opening of I to a has been observed by Tut- 
tle also instances like ydka<yeka<€ka. L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, in his 
article on the interrogative base of the Dravidian, draws attention to a number 
of Tamil words like 2mm whose Telugu equivalents exhibit e instead 

of He postulates in these instances an original d which, developing a 
palatal tonality, became yd and then changed to e. Against this assumption, 
it may be said that the tendency in the Dravidian is to open an original e 
into d under favourable conditions and not the reverse, as is evidenced from 
the Tadbhavas quoted above. It may also be observed that Sk. yd is under 
no circumstances pronounced as ye or e in the loan words. The fact that it 
is only a short vowel that is usually influenced by the preceding consonants 
has been made clear by me in my article ‘ The change ol a to e in the Indo- 
Aryan loan words of Malayalam.'^^ 

As the personal terminations are, by virtue of their position as final mem- 
bers of combined grammatical elements, likely to preserve older forms better 
than the nominatives which are used by themselves, and in view of the fact 
that forms with e both in the personal terminations and the inflectional bases 
.are found to exist in most of the Dravidian languages, it may reasonably 
be conjectured that the pronominal base of the Dravidian first person had e 
and not a as the included vowel. It has already been pointed out that the 
short vowel in the inflections is due to a reduction of the word when suffixes 
are added. Variations in the personal terminations have, no doubt, occurred 
in the subsequent history of the separate dialects ; but these will be seen, for 
the most part, to have been brought about by the loss of the final consonant, 
the shortening or weakening of the vowel and the analogical influence of one 
set of terminations on the other. 

The gradual stages of the phonetic developments observable in the basic 
form of the Dravidian pronoun of the first person are as shown below : — 

en 

_ I 

1 , 1 '1 
yen en 

__J 

L, .1 I'll I 

yan ncn yen *e ! an *e 

.. -I 1 1 I 

J. .1, 1,1, ^ > i \ 

nan an ne nan e 1 

1- L .1- I. 

na ne na i 

I 

na 

I 

fUa 


10. Tuttle, p. 29. 

11. Indian Antiquary, Vo*l. LXI, 1932, pp 5 & 25. 

12. BSOS, 8. 559-562, 
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An examination of the nominatives and the inflectional bases of the first 
jXJTSon in the various' dialects will clearly indicate that the development of y 
before e of m, the opening of the front vowel and the nasal assimilation had 
all been brought to play in the Proto-Dravidian itself. In support of the 
above assumption may be quoted Telugu forms mu and umu ‘ I Similarly 
Kuruldi em ‘ we ’ and nam * you and I ' also presuppose the inheritance in 
that language of the phonetic changes discussed above. The appearance of 
VI' (f of course going back to *en cf. Tuttle p. 39) and nan ‘ we ’ exhibit- 
ing the same developments referred to in a language like Brahui, spoken in 
a district far removed from the main Dravidian stock, is sufficient evidence to 
iX)int to the antiquity of the sound changes referred to. 

The nasalisation which was merely a phonetic change in the first instance 
may have helped, at a later stage, towards the development of the inclusive 
plural. The absence of the inclusive plural in Kanarese^- in spite of its posses- 
sing two sets of forms, one with nasalisation and the other without, is suffi- 
cient evidence to show that both of them are plurals sprung from the same 
basic form, of the first person, and have not arisen, as Tuttle suggests, from 
a combination like * in-em ‘ you and us.’ Tuttle, in order to support the 
theory advanced by him, also argues that Kanarese along with languages like 
Gdndl and Brahui had lost the special meaning of the inclusive plural and that 
the distinction between the two plurals was a basic feature of the Dravidian.^^ 
Against this, it may be pointed out that in every language it is the exclusive 
plural that arises first, plural implying inclusion being a later development. 
If different forms for conveying the ideas of exclusive and inclusive plurality 
had existed originally, there is no reason why the distinction between them 
which is so essential in a language should be lost after its taking hold of the 
linguistic consciousness of the people speaking the language concerned. The 
statement of R. Narasimhacharya ‘ I think Kannada does ix)ssess two 
forms of the plural of the personal pronoun of the first person just like its 
sister languages of Southern India is rather indefinite and shows that he 
himself is in doubt as to whether such' a distinction really exists in Kanarese 
or not. 

The evolution of the exiting forms of the first person in the different 
Dravidian idioms and their connection with the supposed en are enquired in 
the following paragraphs : — 

Tamil. Singular : — nom. naji <yah <^'ym <en. ymiy the earlier form 
of nan has survived in poetical Tamil, acc. ennai <en-ai of which en was 
shortened to en- before the acc. ending -ai and n doubled as it occurred after 
the mainstressed short vowel e of en-. The doubling of n may have taken 
place on the analogy of stem-finals in substantives. Dat. ehakkm formed from 
an old genitive * m-a with the addition of -kvu. "Ihe final n of en- has not 
doubled since in the old genitives the stress was laid on the suffix -a conveying 


13. C/OLOWELL, p. 414. 14. Tuttle, p. Z9. 

15. Histmy of Kannada language, p. 84. 
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the sense of possession cf. Tel. nd ‘ my ' with aphaeresis of e. The length 
of k in ehakkiu is perhaps due to the contact of the suffix with the accented 
vowel. Coll, nekkm <* ehekkue with the change of « to ^ in the second 
syllable brought about by the influence of e of the preceding syllable. The 
initial unstressed e has elided causing the lengthening of the vowel in the next 
syllable, gen. ehadtu goes back to earlier genitive ena with the addition of the 
neuter formative ^dtu ; also ennudcdya < * en-udaiya. en also is used as a 
genitive cf. en-kulmdm ‘ my child This is analogous to compound forms 
like matputraJjL etc. in Sanskrit, en in the genitive sense is never used by itself 
and this would account for the shortening of the vowel. Termination : -en 
see vmd-en ‘ I came ' ; also rarely -en and -an both of which are weakened 
from -en see varuv-en and varuv-an ‘ I will come.’ 

Plural : — Inclusive nom. ndm <ydm <*yem <em. acc. nammai 
<*ndm-ai dat. 7 iamakkm gen. namadm\ also nam and nammudaiyu. Exclu- 
sive nom. ndngal < ydm-kal That -kal was suffixed to the plural forms 
with final -m and not to singulars like nan, will be clear from u found in tmgal 
<*im-kal. Refer second person acc. engalai. dat. with the develop- 

ment of u between / and kkm ; also ehgatktu in which / is changed to a cerebral 
stop. gen. engaludaiya ; also engal usually in compounds cf. sg. en. yam too 
occurs as plural inclusive in poetry, acc. emmai. dat. emakktu gen. emadm and 
emmudaiya. Termination : coll, dm ex. nadond-dm. The suffix -dm may have 
been formed from -om <* -em, a reduced form of em. -om for weak- 

stressed -am is obviously due to the influence of the labial. The vowel in -om 
was lengthened through the influence of the long forms like classical dmi. 
Caldwell gives -em, -am, dm and -dm as the classical forms, all of which 
admit of being traced to -em. 

Malaydlam. Singular: — nom. nan <*ydn <*yen <en ; also coll, na 
<ndn. acc. eMe <*en-e. For the shortening of e and the length of n see 
Tam. ennai ; dat. emkku <enakku which is still used in North Malabar. The 
change of a to i is occasioned by the former’s close contact with alveolar n. cf. 
Kan. nanage. and nanige. inikku (Cochin) with initial i for e is perhaps due 
to the influence of the close vowel i in the following syllable. Compare the 
change of a to i in Kurulffi when e is followed by a syllable containing ; 
gen. eM'e^'^ < * ennude with the syncopation of u brought about by a shifting 
of accent and the assimilation of d to n. Termination : In modern Malayalam 
the verbs do not take personal terminations. In poetry, ancient as well as 
modem, en with its reduced en and -etn arising out of -en with weak stress, are 
widely employed, ex. kaivcmanmdunneti kdttukolvdn,^^ ensarattinu pdranay- 


16. Grierson, * Linguistic Survey of India \ Vol. IV, p. 414. 

17. In Malayalam, stops coming after nasals in consonant groups are always 
voiced in actual pronunciation though represented in writing with the script for voice- 
less stops. The same holds good with regard to intervocalic stops as well. 

18. ‘ Kr^ijiagatha ’ edited by P. K. Narayana Pillai, p. 1. 
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akkiduven,^^ ^nmkdnmah indusdmymiicimukham,^ 

Plural : — exclusive nom. nannal K'^nangal <*ndm-kal h in nannal has 
resulted from contamination with sg. nan. ndm is reduced to mm before -gal 
<-kal. nh for ng is a regular change in Malayalam cf. aranm * stage’, cad- 
anm ‘ ritual nama ‘ an unmarried Brahman girl cannddi ‘ a companion ’ 
from Sk. ranga-^, Sk. sadanga-, H. M. nangd and sdfigdti respectively ; vulgar 
ndnhal with d perhaps through the influence of ndn. ndnnal is sometimes con- 
tracted into fidlu. acc. nanhale. dat. nannalkku ; vulgar ndkku. gen. nanmlude 
with its contracted form nanhade. In ancient poetry eitnal- also occurs as 
the inflexional base corresponding to Tamil engal- cf. kdyilkoUenmlcetah 
(UpnumHsandesam). Inclusive and honorific nam <*ydm <*yem 
acc. namme. dat. namukku <namakku ; u for a in namukku is due to the 
influence of m and the weak stress on a. gen. nawmude. Dialectal ndm for ndm 
with inflexional base nom- and weak-stressed num- is formed on the analogy of 
the dative ndkku < *navakku <namakku. coll, d for ava is frequently met with 
in Malaya jam see kaldra <kalavara <kalamaTa ‘a store room of household 
utensils’, ardla <aravala ‘an evil spirit’, paro'sam ‘thin state of the body’ 
borrowed from Sk. paravasa- and paddlam <pa4avalam Iw. from Sanskrit 
pafavaCa-. We get an instance in ndm of a particular form of one word influ- 
encing other forms of the same word. acc. nomme. dat. ndkku. gen. nommade 
and nummade. Another inclusive plural is nammal with coll, nummal. It 
goes back to a double plural ndm-aU where -al is dissociated from -kal and 
construed as a plural ending, u and o in the coll, forms arise from weak-stressed 
a. acc. nammale. dat. nammdkku. gen. mmmalude sometimes contracted into 
nammade. Terminations : — poet, -dm cf. kanddmalld taliyiliiuvam kuttu 
num?^ As regards the origin of -dm refer Tam. -dm. 

Kanarese. Singular : — Kittel has given 6 different forms.^^ They are 
ndn,, ndnu, ndm, nd, dn and dm. Of these ndn and dn (with their variants 
ndnu and dnu) are current in modern Kanarese.^^ ndn-u <yd7i, nd^ <^na 
cf. Mai. coll, na ; dn <ydn with the elision of y ; ancient dyn for dn and ndm 
for ndn in the singular have probably originated from « and na <*dn and 
ndn, the nasalized vowels showing fluctuations between n and m in pronuncia- 
tion. cf. Tam. mmaii and rmrmi ‘ tree ’, kadan and kadam ‘ debt ’. The 
pronunciation of ‘ sev’m ’ for ‘ seven ’ obtaining in spoken English exhibits a 
similar sound change. Acc. nctnna <^'^ndn-a <i*ndn-am cf. earlier nannam and 
enmm in which -am perhaps represents -a <-dn ; nannam <jiumnan{u) 


19. ‘ One hundred and eleven days’ AttakkathakaJ * edited by K. Gopala Pillai, 
p. 29. 

20. ‘ Najacaritam Third Day's Kathakali,’ edited by A. R. Rajaraja Varma, 

p. 21. 

21. ‘ Unnunllisandesam ’, edited by A. K. Pisharody, p. 144. 

22. Kittel, A Grammar of Kannada Language in English, p. 76. 

23. See the table given by R. Narasimhacharya, on p. 86 of his book History 
of the Kanmda, Language. 

24. Quoted by Caldwell, see p. 416. 
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<*nm-m{u) in which final u has developed as a prop up. Cf. ndnu ; nama- 
nnu K*nannam-nu seems to be a form produced by the cross analogy of earlier 
nannam and later nahnanu. dat. nahage <nana-ge earlier genitive naha with 
ge ; also nanige cf. Mai. enikku ; Kittel quotes nange and enage also ; nmige 
<*ndn-ge, enage <ena-ge, Gen. nanna goes back to earlier nana ; the length 
of n in nanna may have resulted, as Tuttle thinks, from the accidental like- 
ness of genitives and accusatives. Genitives with the addition of the neuter 
formative du are also found cf. ena-du, ehna~du and nannadu. 

Termination ; e?'ie, -mu and -enu. The use of the long and short forms 

and the modification of the final vowels will be found to have been associated 
with particular senses. The present and the perfect have -me ex. ndnu bari- 
yuttene ‘ I write ndnu harididdene ‘ I have written -enu appears in the 
past and the second future and the negative mood ex. baridenu ‘ I wrote,' 
bariyuvenu ‘ I shall write bariyenu ‘ I do, did, shall not write while -mu 
is met with only in the first future ex. baridenu ‘ I may write ’. Perhaps the 
final -e of ene is a particle added to give the meaning of c'mphasis or to express 
the ‘ self ’ quite distinctly, and u a vocalism developing after final consonants. 
The shortening of e of -en must be attributed to the loss of stress, although 
the factors responsible for the same cannot be satisfactorily accounted for. 

Plural : — nom. ndvu <ndm-u the change of -m- to -v- is common in 
Kanarese, cf. bevaru for bemaru ‘ sweat ’, kanneve for kanneme ‘ eye-lid.’ 1 
cannot agree with Tuttle that the supposed v-variants of the pronouns may 
be merely scribal blunder^\ For the v-variants are found more largely in the 
language spoken by illiterate people than in the language of the learned. More- 
over instances of scribal blunders affecting spoken languages are not known. It 
may also be noted that the tendency is found in other Dravidian languages 
also. cf. Mai. cuvappu ‘redness’ for earlier cumappu see Kan. kem- ‘red’. 
Mai. cuvaru for earlier cumahi, Mai. cuvadu <cuma4u, see Mai. cummu ‘ to 
bear a load Mai. cavari ‘ yak ’ iw. Sk. camari ; Mai. javili ‘ double cloth ’ 
Iw. Pk. jamala-; also compare the change of -m- to mv in Ardhamagadhi 
which in modern Indo-Aryan is represented by v, acc. namma, nammanu, 
nammannu and emmannu (see the singular forms) dat. namage and emage. 
gen. namma, emma. In Kanarese there is noc distinction between the plural 
inclusive and the plural exclusive. Tuttle infers that the distinction of the 
two plurals had existed in the Primitive Dravidian and that Kanarese has 
lost the special meaning of the inclusive plural although the comix)und plural 
in~em) is represented as a matter of forrn.^^ Narasimhacharya is in- 
clined to think that Kanara possesses two forms of the plural and gives dm 
as the inclusive and ndm as the exclusive in the old Kannada and ndvu and 
ndvugulu in the modern dialect^^ Termination : -ev (u) with its simplified 
-ev (u) and -ev (e) <-em {e) ex. ndvu hodeyutteve ‘we beat’, ndvu \ho4e- 
yuvevu ‘ we shall beat ndvu baridevu ‘ I may write.’ 


25. Tuttll, p. 30. 26. Tuttle, p. 29. 

27. Narasimhacharya : History of Kanmda Language p. 84. 
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Coorg Singular : — nom. nakui^ < yak -lu acc. mnna < * enn?i in which 
final a goes back to e cf. Mai. enne. n in nanna is perhaps due to the irifluence 
of the dative and the genitive, dat. nakm <ekakm with aphaeresis of e and 
the compensatory lengthening of the vowel of the following syllable, gen. 
ndda formed from earlier ena- with da. There is also a genitive Ma which 
must have arisen out of an obsolete nom. ^ < e <1 < en with the addition 
of the suffix da. The centralization of e before d is frequently seen in Coorg. 
Termination : There are two different terminations used. They are (1) 4 as 
in kodupi ' I give’, kulipi ‘ I bathe’ (2) as an 7 idkut nindiyd ‘ I stand 
ndkm nindd ‘I stood ^ ndnrn nippicitta ‘I make him stand’. 4 and a are 
probably variants of e. 

Plural : There is only one form for both exclusive and inclusive plurals in 
Coorg although Tuttle quotes inclusive nanga and exclusive enga.^^ Nom. 
nanga < ""ndm-gal with the elision of final /. See undengi for earlier undengil 
cf. Mai. undengil acc. nangala < nangale. dat. nangaktu < nangalkui with 
assimilation and simplification of the long consonant, gen. nangada <nayigal 
-da. Termination : The exact nature of the termination could not be identi- 
fied for there has been much simplification and unification cf. adutatm ‘ we, 
he, she, it or they took.’ 

Tulu. Singular enm (Brahman’s dialect) < m, and yakm (folk 

dialect) <ydn. It may be noted that Both the retention of the earlier e and 
its opening to d are found in Tulu. acc. ekakiu. The usual accusative ending 
is -nui or nu cf. ammakm acc. of amma ‘ mother ’, gumnu acc. of gum ‘ a 
priest.’ a in ekantu is perhaps due to the accusative having been formed from 
the genitive. Instances of the dative and the accusative being formed by* 
adding suffixes to the genitive ending could be met with in Telugu also.^^ Cf. 
hiddalaku (dat.) biddalanu (acc.) formed from biddala genitive of biddalu 
‘ a child ’ dat. enktu gcw. en. In addition to eka there is also a genitive 
enno < ennau probably borrowed, as Tuttle infers, from Kan.^^eModw with 
the opening of -a- between vowels. Termination : & <*e <*ew <en. ex. 
malpuv- V. ‘ I make,’ mdt- c ‘ I made,’ malp- e ‘ I will make.’ Though the 
first person singular and the third person masculine are spelt alike in all tenses, 
they are pronounced different^, tlie former as e and the latter like e in men.^^ 

Plural : — exclusive nom. enkulu <* em-kalu with the attraction of a to u. 
acc. enkulekm <* enkula-nm, with the change oi a to e by the side of / cf. 
balapuni and balepuni ' to grow ’. In Malayajam a following / shows very 
often colloquial e as valare and valere ‘ very much ’ cf. also emphatic valere. 
enkula-nm will be thus seen to have been formed from earlier genitive enkula 
written now as enkule but pronounced enkuh. dat. ehkulegiu < enkula 'gut 
gen. enkule < erikul-a. Tuttle supposes that the plural genitive ending -e 
is perhaps derived from -e < -ai similar to the genitive ending -ai in Kui as 


28. Tuttle, p. 32. 

29. See A progressive Grammar of the Telugu language by Arden, pp. 50-51. 

30. Tuttle, p. 35. 

^1, Brigel, a Grammar of the Tulu Imguage, p. 47. 
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nm ‘my* (beside nd) and mai (besides md) ‘our’. I think the ending -e 
of Tuln is better explained as arising out of the influence of the cerebral 
I on an original a in the manner discussed above. The plural genitive in 
Malayalam may also have helped towards the pronunciation of earlier a as 
e. In colloquial Malayalam plural genitives like nanmle ‘ our ninnale 
‘ your avare ‘ theirs ’ are largely used. Cf. nanmle vidu ‘ our house/ ndykkale 
vdlu * the tales of dogs.’ Perhaps it was an original normal- a that became 
nanmle not only through the tendency to pronounce a occurring by the side 
of I as e, but also through contamination with the contracted form nahnade 
<mhnal-u(fm, udai meaning possession, affixed to nanhal instead of usual 
-a. In Tamil also we find udai affixed to the nouns and pronouns with the 
difference that a is further added to udai so as to form* a double possessive. 
Cf. Tam. emmdaiya. The occurrence of such a change in Malayalam in 
the genitive plurals only, unlike in Kui which has a common -\ai both for the 
singular and the plural, and the geographical proximity of Tulu and Malaya- 
lam go to support the above assumption. The genitive also occurs as enku- 
\eha and 'ehku\eno. The first is from enkule with the addition -nau < n 
generalized from former n- stems and au corresponding to Kanarese adu 
* that ’.32 The first form shows the disappearance of u in the final position 
while the second manifests the contraction of au to o. Inclusive nama probably 
borrowed from Mhl. nammal with simplification of the double consonant, acc. 
namanui see enakiu. dat. nanktu. gen. nama < * ndm-a, with shortening of 
the base vowel before -a, was developed like eha earlier than the principle of 
doubling ';33 also nammo < * nammau < * nammadu. Termination : -a ex. 
ehkultu uppuva ‘ we are.’ That there has been a movement towards simpli- 
fication of the terminations in Tulu like in Coorg, is evidenced from the same 
forms for first person plural, second person singular and third person neuter 
plural. Cf. tuta ‘we have seen, thou hast seen and they (neuter) have seen.’ 
It is impossible to identify the history of this -a. 

Telugu. Singular : — nom. nmu <^ylh-u ; also <*nl <nm ; classi- 
cal mu <en, and £^5 <*£ w . acc. nannu <""eha-n ( m ). nu is added to 

genitives to form accusatives cf. biddala ‘ of children ’ and acc. biddalanu. As 
in the genitive and in the dative, the first syllable is weak-stressed as a result 
of which it elides elongating the next one, the length in this case consisting 
in the doubling of the suffix -n. Final w is a later addition, dat. ndku 
< * enakku with aphaeresis of e and the lengthening of the following vowel 
cf. Tel. dd for earlier eda * left ’, Tam. hokkiu < ohakkiu < unakkui ‘ to thee.* 
gen. ena. Termination : -dnu and its reduced -anu ex. nmukoUdnu ‘ I strike,’ 
and nmu kotti-t4m in which ini is perhai>s from older -anu. The change 
of e of mu to d in -dnu is probably brought about by the influence of the 
third person masculine -ddu. It can be seen that in Telugu the third person 
shows its influence in the second person also. Cf. nmu kottutdnu ‘ I strike/ 


32. See Tuttle, p. 35. 
34, Caldwell, p, 363, 


33. Tuttle p, 28. 

35. Caldwell, p. 363. 
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fiivu kotfutavu * thou strikes!, vadu kottutddu ‘ he strikes.’ In the past tense 
there are two forms, one with a long vowel and the other with a short vowel, 
ex. nem kotti-n-dnu and nenu kotti-t-ini. [Note : — In kotti-n~dnu -n- is 
usually explained as euphonic analogous to n in Tamil pddindn ‘ he sang ’ 
etc. Caldwell observes : — ** Whatever be the origin of this «, it cannot be 
doubted that its use in Tamil is at present wholly euphonic ; and this state- 
ment applies also to the use of the same n in the preterite relative participle 
of Telugu.”^® I should think that it is only a phonetic development of an 
original -y- coming as a glide between -i of koUi and d of dnu, the nasalisa- 
tion being called forth by the influence of n of -dnu. The past tense for the 
same verb in Malayalam is kotti for all persons and all numbers and the past 
relative participle is kotti (y) a in spoken Malayalam. When we compare 
this with the present relative participle kottunn-a, the fact that y is a glide 
sound will be quite clear. Caldwell’s view that Dravidian tenses are formed 
from participal forms of the verb^^ needs careful consideration. Participles 
like Mai. hottunna (present) and kottiya (past) are obviously made from 
a present stem kottund-' and a past stem kotti- with the addition of -a^ an 
adjectival suffix. Cf. vella * white ’ from vel-, nalla ' good ’ from nal-. To 
say the finite verbs as Tamil pddindn, Kan. mddidmu ' he did ’ are nouns 
of agency formed from relative participles by adding terminations will not 
be correct, in so far as pddina-¥ dn could never give a long a in combination 
according to the Dravidian rules of Sandhi. Cf. Mai. vanna+dl — vmnuydl 
but never vanndl In such instances the development of a glide sound is in- 
evitable in the Dravidian. Even in words like Mai. kottunnavan ' he who is 
beating ’ and koitiyavan ' he who beat it will be easily perceived that thC 
components are the present kottund- and the past kotti, with the third person 
pronoun avan. I do not see any reason why kottunnavan should be ex- 
plained as kottunna a relative participle and avan. -n-, therefore, in forms 
like Tel. koUi{n)dhm is only a nasal that has come in the place of an original 
glide -y- by reason of its being influenced by the nasal in the following syl- 
lable. It is evidently a wrong analysis of words like Tam. kottinavan as 
kottina and avan that has been responsible for the participles in -na as Tam. 
koftina, Tel. kottina etc. which were perhaps originally kottiya. An incorrect 
analysis in the speaker’s mind, must have, in this way, led to the analogical 
extension of na forms in participles, so much so that ya forms were completely 
lost in Telugu and colloquial Tamil. Caldwell is however right when he 
says that -iya in adjectives like Tam. panniya is compounded of i, a sign 
of the preterite sense and a, the sign of the relative participle with the addi- 
tion of y inserted euphonically.^® It may be noted that in classical Tamil as 
in colloquial Malayalam -iyu is the sign of the preterite relative participle of 
ordinary verbs.] kottitim is perhaps earlier kofti-t-anu. a of kottitanu in- 
fluenced by i probably became i, and this in its turn modified nu into ni 


36. Caldwell, p. 503. 
4i38. Cali)WELL, p. 313. 
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Similarly in the indefinite tense Telugu shows in the first person koUudunu 
<*kottudanu {anu simplified from afiu) u of ud has assimilated the a of 
Gnu, 

Plural : — Exclusive nom. memu <*nemu <*yemu with m for initial n 
on account of its being influenced by the final m cf. Tel. mmcipamu ‘ a 
venomous snake ’ by the side of nancu ‘ poison It is not necessary to 
assume, as Tuttle has done, that m in memu came from "^ndm (u) which 
was perhaps also a partial source of the added w- of nenu in accord with 
Kanara and Tamil developments.'^^ Subbiah has quoted also a form nemu^^' 
found in the Telugu Bharatam ; classical emu <em-. acc. mammu <*mannu 
<^ema-n{u) see sg. nannu. 7nm for mi in mammu is perhaps the result of 
its being influenced by the nom. memu ; mammunu is a double accusative 
with the suffix y'lu added to mammu ; nianimulanu is perhaps formed from 
mammu with I, a suffix of the nom. plural of the substantives, dat. mdku 
K'^emakku. gen. md Inclusive nom. rnanamu. Tuttle derives 

rnonamu from * nuimm(u) going back to *namu. He observes that in early 
Telugu, stress displacement was common and changed nama to ^nartd The 
change of nama to mand with a sound displacement accompanying stress 
displacement as in vrelu <i*veralu <viTol ~ Tam. viral ‘finger’ produced 
according to him, a general stem mana."'^ I agree with SubbiaiU- that 
manamu is very likely to have arisen out of a confusion of the two lorms 
memu and nemu ymenemu ^manamu. acc. maiiaiiu in which mana- of the 
nominative has been considered as the base ; manalafiu is perhaps formed 
from mafia- of manamu with / as in mammulanu, dat. manaku. gen. mafia. 
Termination : Present and future -dmu ex. konldmu ‘ I buy or I sliall buy 
past, -dmu and amu ex. konn-dmu and kontimi ‘ I bought ’ ; in konfimi 4mi 
goes back to -amu\ indefinite -amu cf. kond-umu<*kond-amu. 

SECOND PERSON 

With regard to the pronoun of the second person singular Caldwell 
considers the vowel i as the real pronominal base.^" The oldest shape of the 
vowel is put down by him as which perhaps, he believes, must have 
lengthened in the nominatives as a result of emphasis. The final fi of forms 
like Kanarese classical nifi is left out of consideration by him since it is 
merely a sign of the singular number.^^ Concerning the initial n of forms like 
Tamil and Malayalam nl, Caldwell’s view is that it did not belong to the 
root, but is identical with the intial n of ndn and that whatever the origin 
of one may be, the origin of the other must be the same.'^^ He also observes 
that if the initial n of ndn did not belong to the root, but was a product of 
nasalisation, the initial n of nln cannot safely be regarded as radical. 


39. Tuttle, p. 34. 

41. Tuttle, p. 34. 

43. Caldwell, p. 388. 
45. Caldwell, p. 387. 


40. Dravidic Studies, No. 2, p, 7. 
42. Dravidic Studies, No. 2, p. 7. 
44. Caldwell, p. 388. 

46. Caldwell, p. 388. 
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Tuttle assumes *is as the basic form of the second person singular and 
says that emphasis produced *ts in the nominative. *2s changed to I in 
Kahara, Tamil, etc. The genitive is-a became ia and then ina under the 
influence of end. He' further constructs *isir as the plural and DeUeves that 
another plural was formed in most of the Dra vidian tongues parallel 
with em, “ The slight sonority of the sound i let weak-stress *ina become 
■na and with re-stressing nd, a form kept in Brahui. The influence of iia 
or nd changed "^ina to nina, *i to nt and im to nlm in Kanara, Tamil and the 
Northernmost tongues.”^" In Preliterary Kanara the influence of an or 
■ydn changed tit to 

Caldwell’s theory that the initial n of nt is identical with the initial 
72 of nd borders very near the truth, although the reasons advanced by him to 
explain the intervening steps between the basic form assumed by him and 
ni fall short of scientific precision and definiteness. With regard to the initial 
n of the first person singular ndn^ Caldwell observes that it has, perhaps, 
come in the place of y of older ydfi in accordance with a tendency in the 
Dravidian dialects specially in Tamil and Malayalam to convert y into 
It may be noted that it is not all y that changes to n. Caldwell has failed 
to adduce the conditions under which the change takes place^^ and his theory 
is defective mainly on that score. Moreover in the second person singular, 
there is no scope for even such an unconditioned change as indicated by 
Caldwell, that is, the change of y to wi in so far as Caldwell himself has 
observed that no claim can be set up on behalf of ytn as a pronoun of the 
second person to correspond with the ydn of the first person.'^’ Tuttle’s 
explanation, although ingenious in its own way, must be said to be built upon * 
a too liberal interpretation of the mutual influence of forms. I would rather 
agree with Caldwell that the second personal basic form has exhibited pho- 
netic developments similar to those of the first person. The absence of n in the 
nominative singular like Kui Inu, Gondi immd, Tufu i togetlier with the 
appearance of terminations like KuruWi -t (feminine), Kui -z, Kan. -z and 
-f, Gondi -i and Toda -i goes to indicate that the primitive Dravidian form 
was perhaps m. It has been pointed out before that I and I invariably deve- 
loped y in actual pronunciatfcn in most of the Dravidian languages, y in 
yin, when influenced by the nasal in the word would become nin. As regards 
the second person plural, it may be observed that in addition to the normal 
nlm corresponding to ndm, there must have arisen even from very early times 
Ir represented in verbal endings like Tam. and Kan. -ir, iri and iri. 
That im was once used as one of the signs of the second person plural is 
evidenced by the imperatives as kenmin ‘ hear ye ’ given by Tamil grammari- 
In colloquial Malayalam also, forms like irikkin ‘ sit ye nikkin 


47. Tuttle, p. 28. 48. Tuttle, p. 29. 

49. Caldwell, p. 366. 
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‘ Stand ye ’ are widely prevalent, -in in the instances quoted undoubtedly goes 
back to *-im. Caldwell has drawn attention to the fact that the m has a 
tendency to change into n and that the use of a final n as a sign of the 
plural of pronouns may possibly be equivalent to that of I am inclined 
to think that -um also which appears in the second person plural of the im- 
perative of Tamil verbs in colloquial dialect bears an identical origin. Verbs 
like kel-um * hear ye ' must have been originally kel-im where im is weakened 
im with the change of i to u called into being by the following m. 

Tamil Singular: — nom. nl <* nt <*lwm <*m. acc. unnai 

; for the shortening of the initial vowel and the doubling of 
n see first person singular emai. Tuttle would explain u in unnai etc. as the 
influence of the genitive una an expanded form of <weak-stressed itia, 
with initial u taken from the end of preceding words.^^ I think this u 
must have first manifested itself in the plural forms like "^ima where the weak- 
stressed i by the side of m may have been labialized and then u may have 
been extended by analogy to the singular forms as well. dat. ukakkm ; coll. 
nnkktu < ' onokkiu. gen. uhadm, unnuiaiya In poetical Tamil acc. nmnai, 
dat. nihakkui and gen. nin occur.^^ The initial n in the above instances is obvi- 
ously due to the influence of the nominative. Termination : -ay ex. 
ko4ukkir-dy * thou givest kodutt-dy * thou givest ’ ho4uppa-dy ‘ thou 

wilt give.’ -dy^ probably is derived from earlier di in which the 
idea denoting person is conveyed by the second element i <*t <tn, d of 
-dy\ is to be explained as an analogical extension of the vocalism of the third 
person. That there was some confusion between the termination of the second 
and the third person singulars in some of the Dravidian tongues, will be evi- 
denced from the same forms employed both in the second and the third per- 
sons as in poet. Mai. m ceyd-dn ‘ thou did ’ and avan ceyd-dn ‘ he did,’ ni 
conndn * thou said ’ and aivm conndn ‘ he said ’ etc. The possibility of the 
vowels I forming second members of diphthongs becoming y has been demon- 
strated by philologists.56 

Plural : — ntngal is actually a double plural going back to mm-gal ungal- 
is the general stem which is inflected like engai. Although im and nlm have no 
independent existence as nominative plurals, inflexional bases in im- and nim- 
are employed in Tamil cf. acc. ummai and nummai. dat. umakkm and 
nuntakkui num and umadm and numadui, It may be noticed that 

num < *nim- occurs mainly in poetical Tamil. A honorific plural nomina- 
tive mr has also been formed. Tuttle considers um- and num- as the general 
stems of mr.^^ But I think the above general stems are better connected with 
*im than mr. Termination : Early -im > -im > -in cf. Imperatives like 
kdftm-in ' see ye ’ ; also < -im ex. kel-um ‘ hear ye In modern Tamil a 


53. Caldwell, p. 409. 54. Tuttle, p. 30. 

55. Arden, A I^ogressive <kamnm of Common Tamil, p. 100. 

56. See Brugmann, A Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Lan- 
guages, Vol. I, ff. 109. 

57. Tuttle, p. 30. 
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double plural suffix -trgal is added to denote plurality of the second person, 
ex. vandirgal ‘ you have come tungugirtrgal ‘ you sleep ' etc. 

M^daydlam : Singular : — ^nom. m < *n! < *nln < *yin < acc. ninne 
<*ninnai <*nm-ai. dat. ninakku, gen. nind'e^^> first person singular 
The general stem of the second person both in the singular and the plural 
shows in Malayajam, unlike in Tamil, the nasalised form of the pronominal 
base. The reflexive tan is widely used instead of m in common speech. 
tdhgal < tdm-gal as an honorific plural like English ‘ you is also current. 
Termination : No termination in spoken Malayajam. In ancient poetrv -dy 
before vowels and before consonants is used.^® ex. pdkunndyd ‘ dost thou 
go ’ colluvd m ‘ thou wilt say \ Instances of the termination of the third per- 
son singular being employed for the second person, are also frequent, ex. ni 
ceyddn, ' thou didst ’ m conndn ' thou didst say -d is -dy with the elision of 
the final y. For the possible origin of -dy see Tam. -dy. 

Plural : — nom. ninnal < *ntm-gal ; also coll, nimmal < "^nlm-al. Both 
ninnal and nimmal are inflected like first person plural nanhal. Termination : 
ir in ancient poetry, ex. kondtrd ‘ did you receive ’. 

K^mese. Singular : — nom. ninu <nln ; also ntn and nl. acc. ninna, 
ninnanu and nimaMu exhibit the same phonetic developments as the first 
person singular forms, dat. ninage and ninge. gen. ninnay ninnadu and 
ninadu. Termination : Colloquial Kanarese has -iy i and -e while classical 
Kanarese has -ay. ex. mddid-i ‘you made’, mddutt-i ‘you make’ bariy-e 
‘thou shalt not write.’ According to Kittel -f, -e and -d are connected 
with the 1 of the pronoun of the second person . -d may be said to exhibit 
the influence of the third personal endings with short a as harid-anu ‘ he * 
wrote mddid^u ‘ he did ’ etc. 

Plural : nom. nivu <nm-\u cf. classical nmi acc. nimmay nimmanu and 
nimmannu. dat. nimage. gen, nimmOy nimmadu and nimadu. Termination : 
-ity IT and -or ex, mddd -ir(i) ‘you made’, mddutt-lr{i) ‘you make’, mdd- 
ar-i ‘ you do not make.’ -or in mddari is likely to be the result of the contami- 
nation of the second person with the third person. The final -i perhaps arose 
through vowel-harmony, cf. barid^aru * they wrote ’ but barid-iri ‘ you wrote ’, 
which goes to prove that in tfle second person plurals also the final vowels of 
verbs were originally -u. 

Coorg. Singular: — nom, nthm < ""yin < *m. acc. nmm. dat. ntkm 
<*ihikktu <* ihakktu, with aphaeresis of initial i and the lengthening of the 
vowel in the followng syllable, a of *ihakkiu became i under the influence 
of the initial i gen. nlda <*ini4a <*ina4a. The forms ninhada and nihaktu 
quoted by Tuttle®^ for the genitive and dative are not in vogue at present. I 
do not agree with Tuttle that the genitive ending -da has for its basis avaia 
<*mdda and the ordinary plural ending -a <*-al gen. -a4a <alda.^^ I am 


58. See Gundert, A Grammar of the Malay dlam Language, (2nd edition), p. 62. 
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inclined to believe that -da has its origin in the Tamil and ancient Malayalam 
-udai. cf. modern Mai. ude and -de as in avalude ‘her’ end'e < "^ende. 
Termination : -i although the verbs usually end in -iya as nintu kodiitiya * thou 
hast given ddiitaviya ‘ thou hast taken ’ etc. The final a seems to be a later 
addition formed on the analogy of verbs, in the present tense having natural a 
in the end cf. ava ddupa ‘ she will take ’ where ddiipa perhaps represents ori- 
ginal ddupal. 

Plural : — nom. ninga ci'^ningal <*mm-kal <*ylm-kal. The loss of nasals 
and liquids occurring in the final position is regular in Coorg. Cf. kalld 
< kalian, ‘ thief ava < *ava! ‘ she acc. ningal. dat. nihgakiu < *ningalkin 
gen. nivigada. Termination : -ir ex. timb-ira ‘ you eat popira ‘ you go 
tind-ird * you ate ’ etc. 

Tulu. Singular nom. z < *! < acc. ninamu, dat. nikkm. Corres- 
ponding to eiikiu < ^'en-ku(Oi the first person we should expect ninkm. Tuttle 
thinks that the Tulu dative nikktu corresponds to G^di mk, Tel. ntku with- 
out the long vowel that these have taken from the genitive ni, and implies a 
form *m as the genitive in early Tulu. He further suggests that may be 
the older form of Tulu I should think that nikkm instead of ninkui has 

arisen through the influence of the plural nikulegm. gen. nihahtu. ir originally 
a plural is used in the singular to denote respect. It has acc. irehm, dat. Iregm 
and gen. he. Termination : -a ex. malt'ida ‘ thou hast made malta ‘ thou 
makest ’ etc. -a perhaps represents earlier -ay cf. Tam. -dy. 

Plural : — nom. nikulu shows that Tulu had earlier nh-kulu a double 
plural with a corresponding honorific nir and a singular nlh. 'Primitive South 
Dra vidian in may have exhibited both the developments z < *i < and nin 
<*yin <m of which nln was perhaps lost in the nominative singular. It may 
noticed that Tulu shows no trace of but has developed only the -r 
plurals Ir and nir, of which ir only has survived as honorific plural. The double 
plural nh-kulu perhaps indicates that nh too had an honorific significance, 
acc. nikulenm. dat. nikulegm. gen. nikule. Termination ; •arim) which looks 
like the plural ending -rui added to the form of the verb in the singular, ex. 
maltarm ‘ you made ’. 

Telugu. Singular : — nom. nivu <m with tffe addition of u and the glide 
sound V which develops in between ; Caldwell observes that nl, the crude 
form, is also used.®^ The accusative, the dative and the genitive forms go to 
prove that a nominative nm was also known in Telugu. Caldwell mentions 
Ivu also as occurring in the higher dialects of Telugu from an obsolete nomi- 
native I identical with the form obtaining in Tulu.^ acc. ninrm < ^ina- n{u) 
formed like the first person only with the difference that a in inanu is made i 
through vowel harmony, dat. nlku <*iniku <^inakku. gen. ni <*ini <ina. 
Termination : -dvu in which the final -vu alone is the sign of second person, 
the ending being only the last syllable of the nom. nivu or ivu. The initial a is 
perhaps due to the influence of the third person cf. vddu unnddu ‘ he is 


62. Tuttle, p. 35. 


63. Caldwell, p. 386. 


64. Caldwell, p. 
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Pliural :~nom. 7nlru < 'Hru influenced by the m forms of the dative and 
the genitive ; also miralu < mir{al)u, in which -al is taken from the ordinary 
inflexion of substantives ending in a. cf. plural -al generalised from -kal in 
Malayalam. acc. mimmu <'^imi-n(u) <i*ima-niu) influenced by the first 
person plural form mammu ; also mimmunu which is formed like mammunu. 
dat. jmku <^imiku <'^imakku. gen. mi <*imi <ima. Termination: -dru 
and -aru, the latter appearing as -iri and uru if preceded in the next syllable 
by i and u respectively, ex. mlru kotiutunndru ‘ you are ^striking’. In miru 
Kottitiri etc. -iri obviously is a phonetic development of -aru > *-im > -iri by 
assimilation, u of the previous syllable similarly changes a of -aru, which is 
of course reduced -dru, to u. ex. koUud-uru ‘ you struck.’ Forms with long d 
will be seen to have arisen through confusion with the third person as in 
Tamil and Malayajam. cf. vdru unndru ‘they are’, vdru kottindru ‘they 
stmck 


Conclusion. 

On a comparison of the existing forms of the pronouns of the first and 
second, pel sons in tlieir nominative's, inflexions and terminations of the various 
Diavidian dialects, the following conclusions are adduced : — 

1. en and hi (sg.) and eni and im (pi.) are the basic forms of the 
pronouns of the first and second {persons in the primitive South Dravidian, 

2. d in forms like Tam. ndn^ Kan. ndnu, Mai. nan, etc. is explained 
as due to a tendency in the Dravidian to open an original e to d under fa- 
vourable circumstances. 

3. The initial nasals in Tam. nan, Mai. nan, Tel. nenu and Tam. ni, Tel. 
Hi, Tel. nivu etc. are accounted for as the result of nasalisation of y which 
latter developed before initial front vowels e and ! in the Dravidian, the nasa- 
lisation arising out of the influence of the final nasals. 

4. The long vowels of the nominative were shortened when suffixes ol 
case and number were added, in such instances the inflexion showing a weak- 
ened form of the nominative, for facilitating the base to bear the weight of 
the case or number suffix. 

5. The final nasals of ihT: basic forms m and in (sg.) and em and tm (pi.) 
were doubled when case signs were added probably because n and m occurred 
after the main-stressed short vowel of eh and in and em and ini etc. The 
doubling of the nasals may have taken place on the analogy of stem-finals in 
substantives, 

6. The inclusive plural ndm appears to have arisen not, as Tuttle sug- 
gests, from a combination of "^ih-em ‘you and us’, but out of a phonetic 
change which was utilised for the purpose of denoting inclusive plurality. 

In the light of the above general conclusions arrived at, the history of the 
recorded forms of the pronouns of the first and second persons in the main 
South Dravidian languages has been traced, as far as possible, proper phono- 
logical explanations being offered in each case. 
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Patimokkha (Pali text in Devanagari characters containing the Bhikkhu- 
patimokkha and Bhikkhuni-patimokkha) edited by R. D. Vadekar, 1939. 
Pp. 56. Price Re. 1. Bhandarkar Oriental Series, No. 1. 

Dhammasanga^i (The first Book of the Abhidhammapitaka of the Buddhists 
of the Theravada School, for the first time critically edited in Devanagari 
characters) by P. V. Bapat and R. D. Vadekar, 1940. Pp. xvi, 360. Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Series, No. 2. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona 4. 

The Bhandarkar Institute of Poona has organised so many different phases 
of Indological activities that it does not come as a surprise to us that a new series 
entitled Bhandarkar Oriental Series has been inaugurated with two Pali texts print- 
ed in Devanagari characters. The first of these, the Pdtimakkha, contains the 
regulations for the outward life of Buddhist monks and nuns, rightly looked upon 
as the oldest and one of the most important of the Vinaya texts. The main object 
of Prof. Vadekar in editing the text is to make it available to the B.A. and M.A. 
students of the Bombay University for whose convenience the Devanagari charac- 
ters have been used. Owing to the fact that till recently Pali texts were available 
mainly in Roman transliteration or in Simhalese, Burmese and Siamese scripts, 
the Pali sources of Buddhism have been a sealed book to our Pandita It is hoped 
that with the co-ordinated efforts of the Bombay University, the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute and the Mahabodhi Society at Sarnath, the Pali texts may now be available 
in uniform Devanagari editions for use by our Pandits as well as scholars. 

The present text has been edited from the Ceylonese and Burmese editions, and 
in the words of the Editor, ‘ Oldenberg's edition has also been consulted \ The 
editor modestly refrains from calling his work a critical edition. The text is neatly 
printed and the Index of titles and names adds to the usefulness of the edition. 

The second of these is a more ambitious work, being the critical edition of the 
first book of the Abhidhammapitaka in I>evanagari characters. For the constitu- 
tion of the text the Editors have utilised the Sinhalese edition of Devananda and 
Pannasena of 1911, the Burmese edition of the Sabu Meit Swe Press of Rangoon, 
1937, the Siamese Government Edition of 1930, the P. T. S. edition of Muller 
and a Sinhalese Ms. from the Theosophical Society’s Library at Adyar. The criti- 
cal part of the editing is not so much concerned with the restoration of the text of 
the archetypus as with higher criticism, particularly in tracing the original passages 
abbreviated in the later parts of the work. The editors are to be congratulated on 
this ipart of their critical work which they have done with a worthy thoroughness, 
and the typographical arrangements which they have introduced in the work are 
certainly an improvement on existing editions, marking off the important words in 
paragraphs as well as the/ whole of the mdtika at the beginning of the book, etc. 
They have also utilized the commentary on this text, the Atlhasdlinh in editing the 
text, and incidentally prepared a critical edition of the same which we hope will 
be shortly published. 

In a short but succinct introduction the editors give sufficient information about 
the AbhiJiamma literature of the Buddhists as current in various recensions, and 
the place of Dhmnmasemga^i in that of the Theravada school, summarising very 
briefly the main contents of the different sections of the text. The editors have 
wisely retained the paragraph numbers of the PTS edition, making as little change 
as possible, in view of the fact that for critical purposes there should be* one 
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Standard method of reference to a given text, whatever else be the nature of the 
editions available. A full index of subjects and difficult words enhances the value 
of the present edition which, in all its aspects, shows a definite improvement on 
existing editions by the critical methods employed by the editors and their re- 
searches in tracing I the originals of many quotations as well as of abbreviated pas- 
sages. The editors might have done better if they had adopted the critical methods 
employed by Prof. Helmer Smith, for example, in his edition of the Aggavamsa's 
Saddcmti, a marvel of critical editing so far as Pali is concerned. Nevertheless 
Professors Bapat and Vadekar are to be congratulated on their joint edition which 
has made it possible for Indian scholars unacquainted with scripts usually employed 
for Pali texts to study this important work first hand, and by the critical study 
which they themselves have made, saved them from many hardships, thus bringing 
the Abhidhamma literature to a more attractive status. It is strongly to be hoped 
that they will carry on their original intention of not only giving us their critical 
edition of the Atthasdlint, but also! collaborate further to complete the Devanagari 
edition of the Pali Tipitaka. In this work of selfless devotion to the cause of learn- 
ing we trust that Governments, University Authorities, the Princes of India and all 
the rich patrons of Indian culture will associate themselves and bring to a success- 
ful conclusion the self-imposed task of these editors, and incidentally enable the 
Bhandarkar Institute to establish this new series on a solid foundation. 

S. M. K. 


Milindat>anho (Pali text, edited in Devanagari characters for the first time, with 
various readings and two Indexes) by R. D. Vadekar, 1940. The University 
of Bombay. Pp. xvi, 440. Price Rs. 3. (Bombay University Devanagari- 
Pali Text Series, No. 7). 

As mentioned at the beginning of the last review, the Devanagari editions 
of Pali texts appear to be based on the P'FS edition and the judicious selection of 
readings from editions published in Ceylon, Burma and Siam in their respective 
national characters, and as such cannot deserve the name of critical editions in an 
original sense. The critical pairt seems to be reserved for the judicious selection of 
readings from these four sources, these sources themselves not having the value of 
a single manuscript ; but the originality of the editor consists in the arrangement 
of the text, the typography employed, and where possible the tracing of quotations 
to their sources. It is true that in India we have few Mss. hailing from Ceylon, 
Burma or Siam, and in this sense we are not so favourably placed as the European 
Editors who have access to original Mss. in their national libraries. But with the 
fadlities of microfilming and mutual loan of Mss. it should become possible for 
Indian editors to gain access to such original Mss. for the purpose of critical edi- 
tions. The Pali texts, with very few but brilliant examples like those edited by 
Prof. Helmer Smith, do not deserve the name of critical editions, and notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Pali Text Society or of local institutions in Ceylon, 
Burma or Siam, scientific and critical editions of all the most important texts, at 
least from the point of lower criticism (Heuristics, Recension and Emendation) are 
still desiderata in the oriental field. But pending such reorganisation in Indian 
studies there should be a generarion of scholars who must at least be acquainted 
with the general character of Pali literature and be able to read it without difficulty 
of either script or aitical apparatus) so that they can ultimately qualify themselves 
for the critical work that lies ahead of them. It is gratifying to note that the 
Bombay University, in this series, attempts to give their students just this kind 
of material in well got-up Devanagari editions which, though not critical in the 
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tjrue sense of the word, are still an advance on the other moderately priced editions 
in the market. 

The Milinda Questions, in Rhys Davids’ inimitable translation, have already 
occupied the fn>nt rank in Pali classics. While Trenckner’s edition has been 
a model of editorial activity, its inaccessibility and the difficulty of the Roman 
SCTipt have made it lather unattractive. Prof. Vadekar is therefore to be congratu- 
lated on his happy idea of including a Devanagari edition in the Bombay* Univer- 
sity Publications and bringing within the means of an average Indian scholar and 
student one of the most wonderful and liveliest Texts in any Indian language, 
ancient or modern. The Editor has taken care to make his work as useful to tlic 
fccholar as possible by indicating the page numbers of the editm princeps by 
Trenckner reference to which is given in the two Pali English Dictionaries pub- 
lished since Childers’ first attempt. The editing and get up leave nothing to be 
desired, and the two indexes of verses and general ideas are very useful append- 
ages to the book as a whole. The introduction gives all the information that a 
student is expected to know about his text, and full indications aic given for furthci 
reading. We wish Prof. Vadekar every success in his self-imposed duty of bring- 
ing out a complete edition of the Pali Tipitaka in Devanagari characters and re- 
commend his publications for use in the Universities and Colleges vherc they will 
be warmly welcomed. 

S. M K. 


Abhidhdnaratnamdld with Kannada Tike, edited by A. Venkat Rao and H. Seslia 
Aiyangar (Madras University Kannada Senes No. 6), 1940, Pp. ii, 30, li, 
142, 148. 

The Ahhidhdmratnamdld of Halayudha is here presented in Kannada characteis 
with an ancient Kannada commentary attributed to Nagavarma. The source of the 
edition is a codex unicum again from the Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana Library of Arrah, 
and the chief consideration which has prompted the editors to publish the work is that 
the commentary contains a large number of Old Kannada words given as equivalents 
of the Sanskrit words. The Sanskrit text also contains a number of readings n(A 
found in Aufrecht’s edition of the work. The Ms. utilized lacks the commentary 
on stanzas 38-51 of the second kdnda and for the last 56 stanzas of the ndndrtha- 
kdf^da the text which is missing has been supplied on the basis of the readings found 
in one of the Mss. of the work from the Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. 

The preface in Kannada deals with, among other things, the origin of Ko^ liter- 
ature in Sanskrit from the Nighemtus and Nirukta downwards, and particularly with 
Abkidhanmatnamdld and its author Halayudha, «the Kannada commentary, and 
Nagavarma who is identified as Nagavarma IL The editorial activity leaves nothing 
to be desired ; the first Appendix gives an alphabetical list of Kannada words listed 
in the commentary covering 35 pages ; the second appendix give? the list of Sanskrit 
words from the commentary. The printing is excellent, and the work as a whole 
will be found useful both by Kannada and Sanskrit scholars. One would wish that 
in the prefatory introduction the editors had dealt at greater detail with both 
Kannada and Sanskrit koias ; but evidently the subject is a vast one, and one hopes 
that the junior editor may rectify this slight shortcoming by publishing a monog^f^ 
on Kannada conmientators on Sanskrit lexical works, tracing their history and their 
contribution to Kannada lexicography. The Kannada department of the Madras 
University diows excellent progress by the quick publication of such important 
volumes which are definite additions to our knowledge of Old and Medieval Kannada. 

S. M. K, 
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THE POLICY OF SHIVAJI AND THE ENGLISH.^’ 

By 

BHASKAR GOPAL TAMASKAR, Jubbulpore. 

S. The English shrewdness : — 

In their dealings with Shivaji or with the Muslim rulers about Shivaji, 
the English have all along acted very prudently and shrewdly. Ot their 
prudence some illustrations have already been given. On occasions, pru- 
dence and shrewdneiss have become synonymous and this will be clear from 
what follows. The English shrewdness is proverbial and can be well seen in 
their policy with or about Shivaji. They had well read the condition of the 
English and had seen that it was not difficult for them to obtain territory 
here. On the 21st October 1668, the Bombay Council says : — 

“ Wee were yesterday petitioned by Povo that we should procure them an 
English school-master or two, to teach their children English ; which wee looke on 
as a considerable matter both in policy, for cementing us in affection, an (by Gods 
blessing and assistance) alsoe in piety, for uniting us in religion. 

It is clear that the policy that the English followed in the 18th Century 
was already in their consciousness in the 17th Century.’ But they always 
proceeded with caution and prudence. On the 28th April 1669, the Surat 
Council writing to the Bombay Council says, “ neither deny wee you a corres- 
pondence with Essagy, whereby may you procure those useful stones but wee* 
would not for soe small a benefitt you shall engage soe much as to bee a 
party in his quarrells!, for wee have enough to looke to our owne‘,'’*® 

Again, on the 23rd June 1669, the Surat Council waiting to the Bombay 
Council says : — 

“ If we had a strength of men and ammunition tq maintaine both places, Bom- 
bay and Danda, a faire overture were offered us to right and revenge our selves 
against the Sidy and Sevagy but wee can easier imagine then act such a dCvSignee.”^^ 

Again, In case you havj any overtures made you by the Siddy of Danda 
I^pore of his desires to come to Bombay, we would have you be very cautious in what 
nature you treat with him, but rather keep him off with delays^ in expectation of an 
order from us ; for in case he designs to deliver up the castle to the Moghul, we 
cannot understand any advantage (rather a prejudice) will accrue to the Company 
thereby, and wc have no reason to receive him or any of his people on those tearms, 
for shall certainly exasperate a potent and def^perate neighbour Sevagy, whom we 
are present in an ill condition to- oppose in case he should designe us a mischiefe. 
But if the Sydy may be brought to deliver up the castle to the Honourable Com- 
pany, we shall then, on advice from you, resolve on something concerning it.”^® 


* Continued from p. 200. 

45a. E. F. India, 1668-69 pp. 72, 73. 

46. F. R. Bombay, Vol. 1, p. 70. 

47. F. E, Bombay, Vol. 1, p. 77. 

48. Origiml Carrespondence, Vol 30, no. 3361, dated 1st Nov. 1669. 
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Again, ‘‘ The Bandarines you have before complained off for insolent, disorderly 
and dangerous fellows, and npw their refusing to pay their duties to the Renders of 
the Arrack renders them more culpable ; wherefore wee leave them to your justice 
and care ; and in case they are but a burthen to the Island, it is safer to discharge 
them, for they are of Sevagees country, and if he should have any designs against 
US. They would be snakes in our besame. 

“Your proposal! touching such overtures as may be probably made you 

by the Sydy, of what nature soever, we have considered of, and declare to you our 
constant and unalterable oppinion, that, as the posture of affaires doe stand at pre- 
sent between the potent parties engaged in this warr, it cannot be prudence in us 
to engage ourselfes on either side or to countenance or assist either partic, but 
professing neutrality and indifferent friendship to all, to stand upon our owne guard 
and improve such advantage as the successe of the warr, it cannot on either side 
shall offer us for the Company^ interest. As to Danda Rajapore itselfe, though 
the Siddy should! offer it to us as tis said he did formerly in President Blackmans 
time, wee say it would not be safe for us to accept it, neither in respect of Sevagy 
nor the Mogull, for neither the one nor the other would suffer us to enjoy it, but 
wee should infallibly involve the Company in a chargeable and destructive warr for 
which you are sensible how ill we are provided either with men, money or amunition. 
and though we doe esteem the place considerable for strength yet doe not soe over- 
value it as to hazard the loSvSe of the Company’s trade to procure it ; nor doe wee 
see how it would quitt the charge of maintaining itt (for it will require at least 4 or 
500 men), unless wee had adjacent country under contribution, which is now all 
under Savagees power and never to be recovered but by a potent army that can be 
alwaies master of the field. Besides, should Siddy make such an overture of deli- 
very, you may be sure he will demand such tearmes that wee shall not be able to com- 
ply witliail without apparent prejudice and hazard of the shippes returne for England, 
which wee are sure the Company cannot well approve off wherefore our opinions 
are that, if the Siddy sends to you on any such score, you put him off with some 
delatory answere, pretending w^ant of order from Surratt or England in a matter of 
such consequence.’’^'^ 

When Shivaji requested the English to help him with war materials, the 
Surat Council very shrewdly advised the Bombay Council thus : — 

but we w^ould positively have them promise him those Granadoes, 

Morter pieces and ammuniton he desires, nor absolutely deny him, in Danda Raja- 
pore, which place, if it were in his possession, would proove a great annoyance to 
the port of Bombay ; and on thq other side, our denyall is not consistent at present 
with our intrest, in respect wee believe the keepings in suspence will bring, him to 
a speedier conclusion of the treaty, hopeing thereby to be furnished with these things 
he desires ; therefore they must use such arguments as may persuade him to come 
to a speedy accomodation with us, which (is) the chieje intent, of our sending them 
over .... 

How cunning and shrewd the English have been can be seen from their 
way of getting information about Shivaji’s movements. The following is a 
good illustration : — 

“.The Generali and Admirall of the fleete, which consists of 160 small vessell§, 
counted by my owne servant (who I sent as a spie) is one Ventgee Sarunee, com- 
monly Durrea Sarungee with whont I having had a correspondence these 7 or 8 
years, and alwayes found him reall and oblidgeing, I was resolved to try if I could 


49, F, R, Bombay, Vol. 19, pp. 27-28, dated 10th July 1670. 

50. F. R. Surat, Vol. 87, p. 1, dated 30th Sept. 1671. 
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gett out any thing of his designe, soe wrote him a civill letter, wishing him good 
success in his voyage and promising that assistance lay in my power in ladeing 3 of 
his owne shipps that are here to take) in -salt, desiring him, if he could without pre- 
judice to himselfe advise me where he was carried very privately, yett if I would 
send a trusty person, he would by word of mouth, give me notice ; soe I sent the 
Moodys son to him, who arrived the next (day) with orders from Sevagee at the 
place of his rendevouzes. He took him aside and swore him to secresie and then 
told him his master was marching to Surat with KXKX) horse and 20000 foote, and 
that he with 3(XX) souldiers and a great number of Pioneers was to meete him 
there. The Bramanys have told him that the 29th day of this month Surat Castle 
should be delivered him, w^hich if h^ carried, he would then to Broach. He likewise 
bid me keepe good watch and trust noebody and that I should doe vessell enter un- 
searched. How' farr his w^ords are to be taken, I ref err to your better judgments.”"'^ 

The following is of similar type, though in a differefnt relation ; — 

“ Wee wish lieutenant Ustick good success in his journey and treaty with 
Sevagy, and would have his going kept as private as possible, and give it out that 
he is to treat about nothing but the recovery of our losses received att Rajapore 
and the redemption of the hoigh, that no jealousy may possess this Kings ministers 

to our prejudice .”^2 

How far the English could see can be manifest from the following : — 

(a) - “By land they (the Portuguese) are our bucler against the invasions of 
the Mogull and Sevagee, and we theirs by sea, and if ever the Mogull or Sevagee 
should attempt to besiege them by land or islands, common prudence will persuade 
us to aid and protect them in order to our own defence, were we not obliged to {Sic ? 
by) treaty thereunto in regard that after they have dispossessed the Portuguese, they 
will then with ease by force turn out us for w^ant of provisions, startle us out, unless 
the islands were all under your jurisdiction and w'ell inhabited and fortified by English, 
which if they were, you need not by God’s assistance fear all the forse (forces) of * 
India but till then we declare in truth to you that it is safer for your island to have 
the Portuguese for your neighbours in all these adjoining countries, then either the 
Mogull or Sevagee now to qualify this necessity of aiding them.”°''^ 

(b) ''Sidy samhle of Danda Rajapore, Generali the Mogulls fleete against Sevagee 

coming into this harbour with a fleete consisting of 32 sayl of small vessells, itt was 
though fitt to send Mr, Nicolls, the Chief Customer of Bombay to Compliment him 
to carry him a supply of fresh provisions, as also to send him a small present, ac- 
cording to the custome of their partes, knowing that he may be instrumental! in 
doing severall services and kindness in our generall affaires and concernes at 
Suratt.”^^ * 

Shrewdness in dealings the English have always shown, and the following 
isi a good illustration : — 

“ The Envoy of Sevagee Rajah, called by of the name Bhimagee Pundett, 
having* declared on behalf e of the said Sevagee Rajah that he is contented to pay 
12,000 Pagodes, in regard of the loss that the English had received by the robbery^ 
of Rajapore, the Governor and Councill cannot accept of the aforesaid summe by 
reason having no just accompt of the greate loss they had, which amounts to 
above 90,000 Pagodes, and though the said Envoy declares that Sevagee Rajah 
did not receive so much, yett the loss to the English in Rajapore occasioned by him 
was so much, besides the loss of particular English men, which amounts to near 20,000 

51. F, R. Surat, Vol. 10, p. 78, dated 21 November 1670. 

52. F, R Surat, Vol. 87, p. 23, dated 1st March 1672. 

53. F. R. Bombay, Vol. 6, dated 21st December 1672. 

54. » F. R. Bombay, Vol. 1, p. 9, dated 23 December 1672. 
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Pagodas now, besides the said Companys loss. And having an expresse order from 
his Majestic of Create Brittaine not to agree in the Treaty of peace with said Sevagee 
until the said summe of 20,000 Pagodes of the said English men be restored yett 
the President and Councill, to manifest their good will have granted for the consi- 
deration of friendship with the said Sevagee Rajah, to accept, instead of 20,000 
Pagodes, the summe of 12,000 Pagodes to be paid for the said particular English 
men, which summe is to be received in ready money or in goods. And as to what 
belongs unto the Honoble. Company, the President and Councill hath agreed that in- 
stead thereof, the said Sevagee Rajah shall grant the English nation liberty to 
trade seven yeares time with the port of Rajpore, not paying any customes, or five 
yeare at least, which will be a great advantage and profit to Sev^agee Rajah in 
increasing his estate and creditt. 

As to the two gunns Sevagee Rajah desired by his Envoy Bhimagee Pundett, 
you shall answ^er that after the business is ended and peace made, he shall not have 
only tw^o but as many as he will, and likewise any other things that he hath need 
of. 

For granting the CuvStomes free for seven yeares Sevagee Rajah may thinke 
it loo much, to which you are to answer that though w^ee doe not pay customes 
for our goods yett other merchants shall pay for theire goods and for any others that 
the said merchants shall bring in returne of ours, by which the said Sev^agee Rajah 
will reap great profit and his port will thereby flourish. 

How tq make the best of the circumstances the English knew well. The 
following is one such example : — 

“ The President made another proposall to the Counsell, that in regard the 
great danger and trouble the factory of Carwarr is in being beseiged by 
rebells, whether notwithstanding that our present difference with Sevagee is not 
thoroughly accomided we may not value oiuselves upon the towne of Rajapore and 
buy up there what goods are procureable for makeing up the ships lading, for though 
we were in hopes to have forced Sevagee to an honourable composition for the 
Company’s &ca., former losses, had there been peace with the Dutch, and the factory 
of Carwar well settled ; yet seeing that wee faile both in the one and the other, 
the President thereupon declared upto the Counsell that it is necessary prudence 
to dissemble our designe for this yeare and to make an overture of settlement at 
Rajapore, which if done, here are some Banian merchants that will procure one 
good shipps ladeing at last at Rajapore, consisting of proper, sticklack, seedlack, 
dungarees, percollas and other course sortes of cloth. Then the President acquainted 
the Counsell that this designe cannot be put in execution except wee surrender up 
the Rajapore vessell we have seized, which when done wee need not scruple by 
God’s assistance to be furnished with what goods w^ee shall want from Rajapore in 
order to the lading of the shipps. The Rajapore vessell is not worth above 8 or 1000 
rupees, goods and all, and she belongs to poore merchants who a^-e totally innocent 
of the wrong done to the Honble. Company by Sevagee, the owner thereof being 
now here, and having brought letters from Sevagee and his sonn and most of his. princi- 
pal! officers to intercede for him, wherein they promise to come to a fair understanding 
with us, and to make satisfaction for the said injury with promises being seriously 
and deliberately considered and debated. 

Ordered That the Deputy President and Counsell of Surratt be also advised 
with all speed of this motion, and if they consent thereunto, that the said Raja- 
pore vessell and goods be delivered unto the owner, and that we immediately advise 
Sevagee thereof and of our intention to settle and buy goods thiis yeare in Raja- 
pore towards lading and dispeeding the Honble. Company’s fleete for Europe. 


55. F. R. Boinhay, Vol. I, pp. 74-5, dated 21st August 1673. 
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That the English could understand the people of India and even the 
shrewd Shivaji very well, can be seen from the following instructions sent 
by the Surat Council to Bombay : — 

“We observe you are under a mistake in two things, first in overweening and 
putting too great value on the proffer which he makes of a place on the maine, where 
he flatters you with a permission to build a castle for the security of our trade. 
It appears to us a polliticke cheat, to defeat us totally of all hope of further satis- 
faction for our past losses. You seeme to us (building on Girders opinion) to be 
fond of this place as what may tend to the Companies future profit. Wee, soe 
farr as wee yett can apprehend thereof are of a contrary opinion judging that it 
may, rather eclipse then advantage the growth of the Island Bombay for us to settle 
on any place on the Maine soe neare itt, for the trade will certainely be all carried 
thither. whereavS otherwise it will be brought to the Island. Besides we can noe 
way admitt of putting the Company to the charge of building a Fort or house there, 
for the constant expence thereof will be insuppotable and render all goods that shall 
be veiy’ deare. However though the advantages thereof may appear in tyme, yett 
it is not prudence in us at this Conjuncture tof lett him know wee have occasion of 
any of his ports, but rather, as wee have done hitherto soe many yeares, that wee 
shall, by Gods good providence, continue still to live without him. 

“ The second mistake that you are in appears in your under-vallueing our owne 
conditions as to wood. Sevagee’s officers have, it seems, in notable pvollicy, given the 
Deputy Governor might have answered that wood growes in other places adjacent 
as well as in his Countrey, from whence the Island may be supplyed, though with 
a more charge, and that Cevagee vessells would serve well to bring it to us. In 
fine, as wee before mentioned you have deale with most pollitigue people of all thes^ 
parts who make a notable observation of the least things which may accidentally 
passe from you in discourse which may turne to their advantage and therefore you 
must be wary of what passes in talke from you that may tend to the weakening of 
our cause or lessening our reputation ; and this caution wee doe more especially 
recommend to Mr, Ustick, who will be often engaged in discourse with Sevagee and 
his people touching these and other matters, and therefore wee advise him to apply 
such answers as may most prcvserve our Creditt and not give Sevagee* occasions to 
undervallue us.”'"' 

The English had learnt the eastern ways very well and observed them 
absolutely to turn each circumstance to their advantage. See the following 
“ Which we shall soon do by God’’s blessing, when the peace isi concluded ; in 
the interim, it concerns us to keep friendship with all, though it costs us somewhat 
dear by presents or otherwise, \^thout which no peace or quietness is to be expected 
in those mercinary parts, (of the world).'’'*" 

On the occasion of Shivaji’s coronation the English spent some three 
thousand rupees on account of presents made to Shivaji and his ministers and 
other officers.-'*'^ Such presents they profusely gave to the Indian rulers and 
officers to gain advantages from them. 

On occasions, the English factors used very shrewdly the name of the 
king of England to their advantage. One such illustration has already been 
given. The following are three more 

(a) The Revenge friggat being let out on freight and the Merchant having 
dispatch his businesse these are to enorder you immediately to sett saile and make 


56. F. R. Surat, Vol. 87, p. 7-9, dated Surat 30 Nov. 1671. 

57. Orme Mss., Vol. 116, Sect. 2, pp. 10^7, dated 15, August 1673. 

58. F. R. Surat, Vol. 87, pp. 153-54, dated 18th April 1674. 
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the best you cann to such ports as freighters hath consigned you to, which being 
southerly Narran Sinay, a merchant and inhabitant of this Island, having six vessells 
laden with salt and now ready to saile, hath requested of us that may saile under 
our convoy or protection, being fearfull that Siddy Cossum may seize on tliem as 
they formerly belonged to Sevagee Rajah but of whom he hath brought them, as 
appears by his bill of sale herewith delivered you, and now sends them to see as a 
merchant of this Island. This his request wee have taken into consideration, and 
though wee are very willing to oblige him, ye!t we are bound to have a greater 
regard that wee doe not disoblige ourselves and cause disputes between princes by 
acting beyond what may seeme becomeing ; but his vessells and he are desirous 
that they should saile in your company, as w^ee are willing to doe him what good 
wee, can. w^e think fitt to give you these instructions, that you may know^ the better 
how to behave yourself e if that Siddy Cossum or any part of his armada should 
make demand or by violence force them, in such case wee would have you to 
advise them, they are vessells belonging to a merchant of Island, and that you being 
bound to the southward he desired your convoy of them to their intended port, and 
soe desire them to forebeare the least molestation of them, as wee are f rinds to 
them, and civily dispute in their behalves as much as possible ; but after that you 
have used the best arguments you can and they wdll not be satisfied therewith, but 
by violent force take them from your alleging that they are vessells belonging to 
their enimye and wee are not to protect them, then wee doe order you to make 
a verball protest against them, in the King’s name for all damages that may here- 
after be made appeare by their seizure of merchant vessells belonging to this Island, 
but wee doe strictly require you not to fire a gunn, muskett or pistoll, or draw a 
sword in the defence of aid vessels ; and as wee doe but suspect the danger they may 
fall into and pro\'ide you with an answer to them, wee doe require you if you can 
to conv^oy them to Dabul so thet may never come in danger or meete any of 
the Siddys fleete.”^® 

(b) “ . . .We have thought it necessary to impeed him what in us lyes, and 
have for that intent appointed three Shibarrs with six files of souldiers under your 
command, to curse between said place and the Mine, and to hinder and forbid all ves- 
sells that you shall find come from the Maine with necessarys or men to land 
at said Island, turning them back againe, telling them that the Island is the King 
of Englands and that they must not built or settle therein ; but this you must 
doe without offering any force or violence without they first offer violence ; then in 
such case you are to make the best defence you cann and! speedily advise us thereof, 
when we shall send our further orders for your government/''^ 

(c) “ And the Hunter Frigat be ordered to attend upon them, plying up and 
downe nere the said Island, giving the Commander orders, in a friendly way to 
acquaint those that are appointed by Sevagee for the management of that designe, 
when they offerr to erect their Fort, that the Island belongs to his Majestic of Great 
Brittainne, and that none can attempt any thing upon the place without an open 
breach of friendship ; and which he is commanded to give notice of, that if a 
breach happens, the whole world may be sencible the cause first and only proceed 
from them/'®i 

Two of the above extracts are connected with the Hendry Kendry affair. 
They tried their best to save their skin on this oocaision and yet win their 
point. The following is the best illustration of their cunningness and astute- 
ness ; — 


59. F. R, Bombay, Vol. 8, p. 15, dated 20th February, 1678. 

60. Ibid. p. 31, dated the 3rd Sept. 1679. 

61. F. R. Surai, Vol. 4, pp. 63-64, dated the 4th Sept. 1679. 
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The 25 came to our hand youra of the 19th, with an account of the engage- 
ment the day before with Sevagys fieete, commanded by Doulat Caun, the success 
whereof wee find to our detriment, having last the dove groab with soe many of 
our men, which are to be considered as a great weakning to us, being uncapable 
to recruit, therefore it will be necessary for us to think of some way either hand- 
somely to compose things with Sevagy or to withdraw ourselves honourably in 
timCy least wee should be reduced to a condition unable to defend Bombay if it 
should be attempted by soe numerous a squadron, which now you must have a 
watchfull regard to ; and therefore would have you, as to the first endeavour to 
find out some person propper to mediate in the businesse betwixt us, so as not to 
lett it appeare its our seeking but a free act of respect from us both ; if this cannot 
be effected, then wee would have you lett the Captain Generali of Basseenne know 
that wee hold him concerned in respect to his own security, that he appeare with 
some force to stop this growing evill to his owne nation as well as to us in Sevagee 
fortifying Hendry Kendry, but if according to their natures and customes they can 
be brought to doe nothing that is fitt and honourable, then you must make the best 
advantage you cann of Siddysi fleete, who will now^ be downe there in a, few dayea 
more, and who, if you soe finde readily to engage and attend upon this businesse, 
you may soe leave it to him {not by treaty but by designe) as td ease you both 
of further hazard and some charge specially the Hunter, being hapily arrived here 
the last night w^hich has taken us of(f) (as was intended) from sending you hoigh 
with our guard, for your better assistance, and w^ho wee shall endeavour to dis- 
patch from hence in two or three dayes more, by whose addition of strength, with 
the Company’s shibarrs returned that were employed abroad, wee hope may be 
sufficient to carry on your designe of Handry Kendry and hinder any attempt that 
may be made upon Bombay, and for the better quiett and sattisfaction of the in- 
habitants ; and therefore, when you finde it may safely be done, discharge such 
men and vessells as you have taken into pay on this unhappy occasioin, keeping 
the Revenge and Hunter, continualy as a guard and security to the Island, and 
upon noe tearmes to be employed otherwise without expresse order. ’^02 

9. The English ' prestige \ ' preservence' and 'Swedesht' policy : — 

The above account need not be' interpreted to mean that the English 
sacrificed their prestige to shrewdness. On the other hand, they took care of 
their prestige as much as they showed shrewdness in their dealings in general 
and with Shivaji in particular. The English sense of ‘ prestige ’ is as well- 
known as their shrewdness in history. Some illustration of this have been 
incidentally given above. In connection with the attempts to be made for 
release of the prisoners taken*by Shivaji s men in tlie beginning of 1661 a.d., 
the following advice was sent by the prisoners themselves to their brethren : -- 
“ With the letter you send to Sevagi you must send somebody who knows how 
to speak the honour of our country and the English, and how willing we were to 
make Sevagi our friend and how sorry you are he understood us not better and 
who tnis must be know not except Hissan, who having learned his lesson, will, we 
beleive do the business handsomely. 

The following quotation illustrates very well the English sense of prestige 
as also their perseverance : — 

‘"The 17th past month wee wrote from Raire, and therein advised our being 
sent for by Rougy Pundit to Rajapore. Said day wee were gladly received by 
all the merchants etc. inhabitants of. 


62. F. R. Bombay, Vol 19, p. 65, dated 28th Oct. 1679. 

63, Orme'Mss. Vol. 155, pp. 1-21, dated Songarn l()th June 1661. 
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“ He told m tliat he liad wrote a letter to the President, and the cxmtents 
thereof, as all soe of the answer returned thereto which he sayd gives hopes of an 
accomodation between his master and the English, which he declares to be ver>' 
desirous of, and therefore sent for us to treat about the business ; which that wee 
might the clearlier doe, wee told him it W'ould be necessary he declared us freemen 
and gave us liberty to speak our minds freely which he accordingly did before 
many auditors. Then wee told him wEat we had severall times done formerly, 
that wee were but inferior servants and therefore could doe nothing of this nature 
without speciall direction from Your Worshipp ; but this wee were assured of by 
former experience, that our masters would never consent that an agreement should 
be made with any person that their estates and servants have suffered by. without 
reperation be first made for the losses sustained, which if he could not give credit 
to from our relation, w^ee desired him to satisfie himselfe from the merchants who 
were present and well acquainted with truth thereof ; that if our Masters loose 
a pice they will spend 10 more to recover the same, for as they are hugely careful 
that none of their servants shall offer any abuse, so when they have wrong offend 
them, they are the readier to revenge it, by how much they were thus carefull no 
offence should be given meriting the same : and wee having suffered so much by 
his master’s late robbing of Rajapore, contrary to all lawes of justice and humanity 
being strangers and persons that never had offered the Rajah any wrong, he could 
not imagine our masters would be satisfied, unless satisfaction of the losse were 
made ; and that err should but deceive him and abuse ourselves to say any thing 
else to him.”’'’’^ 

On the occasion of the second plunder of Surat by Shivaji, the English 
behaved honourably and the following description can be taken to be true 

“ However, not- withstanding you were thus in a great measure secured, wet! 
thought it necessary to provide for the remayning goodes on Surat as allso to 
maintaine your honour and that of the Nation (which wee had hitherto reputably 
preserved) from any Scandall that might be cast upon us of diserting the towne 
and your house in time of danger, when the Dutch and French kept theirs. 

On occasion, the English could be boastful. “We are not wanting to let 
him know how considerable your power is On occasions, the Englisli 
sense‘ of ‘ prestige ’ developed into the Chrisitian’s sense of prestige. The 
following is a good illustration of the same : — 

In regard Sevagee comes with such an army by sea I thinke it would be 
convenient if all the 3 Christian nations made a compact, defensive and offensive, 
to gather to preserve themselves and deny him an entrance or aboad, neare Swally, 
by land or sea, so farr as they can reach, for Swally is accounted wholly the 
Christians, and twill redound much to their dishonour to lett him attempt any- 
thing there, and if wee who are here should be surprised it wi^^ concerne you there 
to revenge the damage upon his fleete, which may easily be done to his noe small 
loss.”®^ 

But the English had in the Portuguese very keen rivals in every matter 
and therefore, the English cared for themselves more persistently . than for 
the prestige of the Christian in general. One such occasion can be* read in 
the following passage ; — 

64. F, R. Surat, Vol. 103, pp. 133-237, dated Rajapore 6th Feb. 1663. 

65. Original Correspondence, Vol. 31, No. 3515, dated Swally Marine. 

66. Bombay to the Company; Ornte Mss., Vol. 114, Sect. 1, p. 36, dated 
14th June 1672. 

67. F. R. Surat, Vol. 105, pp. 80-81, 28th Nov. 1670. 
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The Portuguese having so very unkindly obstructed us in the Pass of Tannah 
we have determined by God’s assistance to endeavour to find out and open an 
other way which we hope will be equally advantageous, and that is to begin a pas- 
sage by the way of Nagatam (Nagothana) through Sevagees country to Orum- 
gabaud which is as near a way within 3 or 4 days journey, as the other by 
Cullean Bundy, and when we have a right understanding with Sevagee, will be 
equally safe, and for a good beginning and better effecting this design, we have 
thought good to send one Syddy Lahore to Orumgabaud with letters from the 
President with a small present to Bauder Cawn and Deleel Chaun, proposing to 
them the conveniences which will accrue to the King’s country thereby, if the passage 
were well opened and for the procuring a phirmaund (farman) for the payment of 
the same customs, we did in Suratt, and for licence to settle a factory in Auranga- 
bad at the same terms. Therefore we reasonably expect to meet with some 
difficulties in this first treaty. We shall not be discouraged, but rigiously prosecute 
it untill God shall please to grant us success, which we doubt not in his good 
time. 

How sensitive the English sense of prestige has been can be seen from 
the following 

•' Here in Bombay (blessed be God) we are very quiett, but the small tleele 
commended by the Sidye, formerly mentioned, hath surprized and burnt several I 
towns on the maine belong to Sevagee, over against Bombay, contrary to their 
promise to us, which hath caused some scarcity of provisiond and firewood on 
the Island and somewhat disturbed the poore merchants, and which is worse, the 
Sidye designes to built a fort on a little Island in Negotam Rivei’, just over 
against your Fort Bombay which if they doe, will prove of very evill consequence 
to this Island, and therefore we shall endeavor to prevent it what possibly we 
can, and for the present have thought good on this score to forbid the said fleete 
or any boats or vessells belonging to them coming into this port any more or 
furnishing themselves with provisions here ; and were it not for the tender regard 
we have to your Honours interest and trade in Surrat and Bengala, we should 
lake some other course to check the Sidyes evill designe, for that we judge he is 
put on it on propose by advise from the Governour of Surrat, to spoyle and 
hinder the growth of this your Port and Island of Bombay ; and therefore we 
besi'ech you to give us speedy orders how we are to proceed in such cases, for 
it concernes you highly to vindicate your right in this Bay and not to permitt men 
of wan to neaistle themselves here to the prejudice of your trade, for the whole 
Bay is yours without dispute, and though the Portuguses possessing now Carinjah 
and Salsett do pretend a ri^ht therein and ought to hinder the Sidye from 
builting any fort so near them, yet they out of pure malice to the English, permitt 
their settlement, knowing it will do us great msicheife, and wee considering the 
present circumstances of warr with the Dutch and your trade in this King’s 
dominions, and haveing no positive order from your Honors to make warr or 
breach of peace with any of our neighbours, are forced to disemble our grievances, 
though never so much affronted but our chiefest check is want of order or 
commission from you ; 

Similarly, their perseverance is well-known. We have already shown 
how they spent ten pice to gain one in connection with the history of the 
reparation of the Rajapore losses. Even after a treaty was made between 
Shiva ji and the English, the Maratha officers tried to cross the ways of the 


68. Orme Mss. Vol. 114, Sect. 2, pp. 78-79, dated 26th May 1673. 

69. Original Correspondence, Bombay to the Company, dated 23 October 1673. 
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English on account of their personal relations with them, but they knew no 
defeat. The following extract illustrates this well : — 

'' Annajee Pundit hath very much baffled with us and hath bin very industri- 
ous to worke us all the evill he could, but rest assured wee are not to be discouraged 
by him or any other soe long as wee have your approvall and favourable 
acceptance of our hearth endeavors for our Masters interest, its a great encourage- 
ment to us and wee shall be allwaies cheerfull. They all know our punctuallity 
and integrity, and for that wee are soe farr in esteeme that wee are assured an 
Englishmans money will be, taken before either the Friench or Dutches when 
offered for one and the same thing ; 

Their Swade'shi policy can be read in the following two extracts : — 

{a) “Our great designe is to bring all the Christians of Bombay and the 

adjacent Islands to wear garments of English manufacture, which we hope to 
invite them to buy selling cheape and did not noyse of war in all parts disturb 
us we should have hopes alsoe to prevail with the neighbour princes to clothe 
their souldiers in the same colors which beging already to be esteemed, but time 
we hope will answ^ere your wise designes and give your Honrs : a happy and 
successful issue in all your generous imdertaking.“^i 

(b) “We now^ alsoe send you soldiers and their wives, as also Artificers as 
per list, and for such single women or maides as shall now come unto you, wee 
order that if they desire it, and doe not otherwise dispose of themselves by 
marriage to the English men in them for one year after their arrival, they shall 
have have victuaJls at our charge, with one suite of wearing apparell, such as shall 
bee convenient, according to the fashion of the Country, during which time they 

are to bee imployed in planting and wee doe not consent that the said English 

women or Maides bee permitted to marry any other people, but those of our 
owne Nation, or such others as are Protestants, and upon their marriage to bee 

free.”72 

The last passage also illustrates their sense of prestige. 

10. The English wished ill of Shiva ji : — 

One of the strangest facts that stands out in the history of the relations 
of the English with Shivaji is that they always wished ill of him. The follow- 
ing extracts will show this beyond doubt : — 

{a} “We are now glad to heare of the victory you say the king hath 
obteyned against, and hope your next will conforme the truth thereof.” 

(b) “Wee should be very glad that Sevagys forces that were at Vizapore 
were goun towards home, as is reported, that so there might be the more hopes 
of gayning that castle out of his hands, and concequently of an end of these 
troubles. Please to advise the opinion you have of Panella, md whether there is 
any probability of redemcion.”^-^ 

(c) “We esteem Sevagee to be grand and whole author of all these commo- 

tion, and great hope is that between the great Moghul and the king wissapore, he 
will be brought to a better order, and confined to more narrow limits, for till then 
he will not suffer any of his neighbours to be at quite 

70. F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, pp. 41-49, dated the 20th April 1675. 

71. Ibid, 

72. L. B. Vol. 4, p. 224, dated London 20th March 1668. F. R, Rajapore, 
p. 127, dated 5th April 1660 ; the factors at Rajapore to H. Revington. 
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(d) “I endeavour to assist the kings forces with all things that they want, 
so much as possibly I can, and doe heartily desire that our dangerous neighbour 
Sevagee were totally beaten and destroyed.”^^ 

(e) “ Wee wish they may meete and box it out stoutly, for they are both 
equally troublesome to us and much hinder the trade of our port.’'*^^ 

(/) “ Wee heartily wish the forces of that Grand Rebbell and great disturber 

of the felicity of Duccan, which it formerly of soe fameously flourished in all manner 
of trade, may retire to their strongholds or be once totally routed by the Ducan 
army's which are reported ready in Vizapore 

11. But Shivaji was specially kind to the English ; — 

Though the English ‘ heartily ’ wished that Shivaji might be totally 
‘ beaten ' and ‘ destroyed he was specially kind to the English. This 
assertion can be made even on the admission of the English themselves : — 

(a) he will be a more useful neighbour then he moores.”'® 

(b) The Bombay Council writing on the 15th Dec, 1673 to the East India 
Company says 

“ for he is much a friend to our nation."^^ 

(c) The Bombay Council writing to the Surat Council on the 23rd October 
1673 says : “Yet wee dare say if he hath a kindness for any nation, its for the 

English, "so 

(a) “ Yett for all that, he had soe much civility to goe away without 
attempting any thing against us."®’ 

12. Why Shivaji troubled the English : — 

At this stage some may question : ‘ Why did then Shivaji trouble the 

English on occasions’ ? The answer to this question is to be sought in the 

English aspirations and their policy to the Indians in general and towards 

Shivaji in particular. When Shivaji's men first came into contact with the 

English, they simply took a few Englishmen prisoners. This they had to 
do as they afforded protection to the Muslim governor and his juncks on a 
false plea that the governor owed money to the English and that he was on 
board the English junks only to settle account with them. Foreigners ought 
not to interfere with the politics of the country they stay in or take sides. 
But the English did this insidiously, if not openly. The pretences were how- 
ever transparent and Shivaji or his men could see through them. It was 
therefore that some Englishmen were taken prisoners. For looting the 
Rajapore English factory, the English, even on their admission, were at 
fault. They not only provided ammunition and arms to the Bijapore 
Sardars for using against Shivaji at Panhala but they actually threw the 
shelb under their own banner. Both of the above facts have' been brought 
out in detaiF^ and therefore, require no elaboration now. Anyone who will 
peruse the English records dispassionately will come to the conclusion that 

75. F, R. Bombay, Vol, 6, pp. 251-2, dated 7th Nov. 1673. 

76. Original Correspondence, Vol. 36, No. 4139, dated 26th Nov. 1675. 
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82. See supra., Section I 
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for reasons or for no reason, the English favoured the Muslim mlers more 
than Shivaji and, sometimes, against him. The following is one such 
instance : — 

“ The President having received advise from Sevagee that if wee admitt the 
Sidyes fleets to tarry any longer in our port he will, notwithstanding the peace 
betwixt him and us, fall upon his enemy in our harbour and declare warr against 
us, inserting (sic? inferring) that wee shew more favour to the Sidy then to him,, 
which being seriously considered. 

Ordered That the Secretary and Captain Thomas Niccolls be immediately sent 
to the Sidy to give him notice of the message Sevagy sent the President, and to 
declare unto him that himselfe and fleete must leave this port, they having received 
provisions and accomodation all the raines, wiiich being now over the>^ may with 
safety goe. to sea.”^"- 

On account of the favours shown to the Siddi Shivaji had to warn the 
English very often against such action. 

Moreover, the English were not without aspirations for territorial gains. 
Not before Shivaji was a powerful ruler, they had such aspirations in their 
heart of hearts. Henry Revington and Randolph Taylor writing to the 
Company on the 10th December 1659, say : “ Therefore, if your Worshipps 
please to take it in your consideration and find out some way to treate with 
the King of 'Portugall, wee are well assured by wise men heere that you may 

have what places you desire upon honourable tearmes It was 

this also that sometimes exasperated Shivaji against the English. SomciJiie 
might say at this that Henry Revington and Randolph Taylor were but 
minor factors and not responsible officers of the Company and that their 
words need not be given much value. We therefore cite here correspon- 
dence regarding the possessing of Danda Rajapore that passed the Bombay 
Council and the Surat Council on the eve of Shivaji s attempt to take it : 

Henry Young from Bombay writes to Surat : 

" I have writ in (the) Generali (Letter) touching Danda Rajapore which is 
a place soe considerable, that if it could be purchased on any good tearmes, I think 
this were not to bee put in competition with it which will cost much the forte- 
fieing and making tenable and if we were posest of (it, i.e., Dand Rojapore) we 
should not neede feare Sevagee not the Mogull in neither and know not what the 
former could advantage himself in Bombay, more then in taking the gunns, which 
I could have removed to Danda till our works were compleat, ”-85 

The Surat Council in reply says : — 

” In case you have any overtures made you by the Siddy of Danda Rojapore 
of his desires to come to Bombay, we would have you be very cautious in ^^hat 
nature you treat with him, but rather keep him of with delays, in expectation ol 
an order from us ; for in case designer to deliver up the castle to the Mogull, we 
cannot understand any advantage (rather a predujice) will accrue to the Company 
thereby, and we have no reason to receive him or any of his people those tearms, 
for we shall certainly exasperate a potent and desperate neighbour, Sevagy, whom 
we are at present Wan ill consition to oppose, in case he should designe us a mis- 


83. F. R. Bombay, Vol. I, p. 78, 2nd set. dated 26 August. 

84. F. R. Rajapore 89. 

85. F. R. Surat, Vol. 105, D. 150, dated 16th October 1669. 
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chiefe. But if the Sydy may be brought to deliver up the castle to the Honourable 
Company, we shall then, on advice from you, resolve on something concerning 

With; this view, they not only obtained Bombay, got it fortified and in- 
habited, but introduced their own government there, which no other country 
could have tolerated, but fortified other places as well. In this connection, 
the following consultation at Bombay may be read : 

(a) ‘'Ordered that Mayhim, Sian and Moehum be forwith fortified the present 
necessity requiring the same by reason of Sevagees takeing the Cooey country^ and 
attempting Gorbunder see neer Bombay, and that Colonel Herman Bake be 
appointed Overseer of the work/’®" 

(h) “By land they (the Portuguses) are our bucler against the invasions of 
the Mogull and Sevagee, and theirs by sea, and if ever the Mogull or Sevagee 
should attempt to besiege lliem by land or invade any of their territories or islands, 
common prudence will persuade us to aid and protect thdm in order to our own 
defence, were we not obliged (Sic? by) treaty thereunto in regard that after they 
have dispossessed the Portuguese, they will then with ease by force turn us out 
or for want of provisions, starve us out, unless the islands were all under your 
jurisdiction and well inhabited and fortified by English, whicli if they were, you 
need not by God’s assistance fear all the forse (forces) of India, but till then we 
declare in truth to you that it is safer for your island to have the Portuguese 
for your neihbours in all these adjoining countries, then either the Mogull or Seva- 
gee now to qualify this necessity of aiding them.”®® 

They went out of their way to claim the Arab sea as their sea. The 
following extract illustrates this well. The person instructed was Capt. 
Norgrave and the instructions were given by the Surat Council. 

“ Wee have appointed you upon the Hunter to transport Mr. George Bowcher 
to Callicut ; to whom wee have instnictions to direct you to examine all vessells 
for English passes, you shall meette; with in your going downe ; and vsuch as shall 
be found to have none, belonging to any port on the Mallabarr coast, to be secured 
and brought upto Bombay evSpecially such as may belong to Allee Rajah or the 
Morres of Burgora, Cotta, Durmapatam or Billiapatam, or the natives, of Porcat.”®^ 

A similiar Commission was given to Captain Robert Fisher : — 

“ Wee have given you to understand the many insolencies and injurious prac- 
tices which the publique ministers and people of Deccan and the coast Mallabar 
have of late imposed upon the Honble. Company servants and trade in thoxSe parts, 
for preventing in some measure and puting a stopp to which hereafter wee desire 
you during your short stay in Rajapore, Carwarr and Callicut, in case there are 
any ships or vessells there belonging to the said places, to command the Noequedahs 
and cheife polotts on boards your ship, and then in sharp and severe termes to 
expostulate with them ; the reason why the people on shore dare presume to goe 
to sfca without the English passes and use bold and meniaceing speeches towards 
them, declaring that if they doe not behave themselves with more honour and res- 
pect to the Company and their servant’s, and performe their contracts faithfully, 
pay whatever debts are due to the Company honestly, and hitherto they have 
done, and keepe a more faire and just understanding with us hereafter then they have 
hitherto done they mustl expect severe chastisement in the seizure and confiscating 

87. F. F. Miscellaneous, Vol. 2, p. 139, dated 22 June 1672. 

86. Original Correspondence. Vol. 30, No. 3361, dated 1st November 1669. 

88, F. R. Bombay to the Company, dated 21st December 1672. 

F. R. Surat, Vol, 4, Fol 27, dated 27th Feb. 1679. 
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of their goods, shipps, and other effects of the Hoiible. Companys justly provoked 
displeasure.’'®^’ 

And yet it was only the English nation that was compensated for by 
Shivaji, Here’ is their own admission : — 

“ But in this your Honrs, may glory that you have brought Sevagee to tearmes 
of restitution for his robbery of your Estate which neithefr the great Mogull nor 
the King of Vigapore nor the Portuguese were ever able to doe, all whose Countrys 
he hath sufficiently tobbed.”®’ 

Fortunately, the English, though harbouring a religious policy in their 
heart, did not practise it and thus avoided giving a further insult to Shivaji. 
In evidence of their religious intentions and of reasons for not practising 
them, the following may be cited : — 

“We should gladly heare that Bingees design about printing do take effect, 
that it may be a means to propogate our religion whereby soules may be gayned 
as well as Estates.”® 2 

“ Your pious order for translating the ten commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and our creed into the Country language that copy thereof may dispersed on your 
Island for inviting the inhabitants to embrace our Faith wee cannot but highly 
esteeme, as a very religious worke, and shall put it in practise soe soon as a season- 
able opportunity shall present, but please to be informed that this good designe 
must be managed with great secresy and tenderness as affaires now stand, freedom 
in religion being one of the chief e motives which invites strangers to settle on your 
Island and should the present Inhabitants or Strangers apprehend the least senti- 
ment of feare to be imposed on in that point it would give an universal! 
discouragement. 

This is a worke which requires time, patience, and assistance from heaven, 
for till God moves the hearts of these poore ignorant people, our labour will be 
fruitlesse, the cruelty and most scandalous lives of those who call themselves 
Christians, as well protestants as romanists hath cast an odium and dislike of our 
sacred profevSsion, for the shame of many live more strict and virtuous in their 
conversation then they ; we must first reforme ourselves before wee hope to convert 
others to our beliefe,”®*^ 

13. On the whole, however, the English policy was one of conciliation 
and mission : — 

On the whole, however, the policy of the English on the Western Coast 
was in general one of conciliation and submission and, also with Shivaji. On 
the 17th April 1669, the Bombay Council writing to the Surat Council says ; 

“ Wee have not, neither shall wee, lett goe our privileges by the favour extend- 
ed to Sevagy Rajah for once, and to him alone, not intending to make it prece- 
dential! ; yet there thought fitt to preserve our honour by giving that which wsree 
could not retaine, 

The ‘ favour ’ referred to here is the’ supply of some gun-powder and 
other war material to Shivaji for intended war upon the neighbouring Portu- 


90. Original Correspondence, Vol. 37, No. 4225, dated Surat, 29th Sept. 1676. 

91. Original Correspondence, 3910, dated 15th Dec. 1673. 

92. E. F. India, 1668-69, pp. 72-73, dated 21 October 1668. 

93. Original Correspondence, No. 3907, dated 15th Dec. 1673. 

94. F. R, Surat, Vol. 105, p. 117, 
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guese territory. While this favour, the Surat Council wrote to the Bombay 
Council : — 

Wee disapprove not but allow of what you have done and doe concerning 
the dutys of rice cocos, and alsoe what passed betweene you and Sevagy ; for wee 
doe apprehend with you that hee would not have paid it had it not bin given, 
neither deny wee you a correspondence with Essay, whereby you may procure those 
doe usefull stones, but wee would not lor soe small a benefitt you shall engage soe 
much to him as to bee a party in his quarrells, for wee have enough to looke to 
our owne.'’^' 

Some instances of the English conciliatory and submissive policy have 
already been given where we have given illustrations of the English shrewd- 
ness and prudence. They continually required wood, stones and food provi- 
sions for their island of Bombay and they had to depend mostly upon 
Shivaji for all this. Therefore, they had generally to be conciliatory and sub- 
missive to Shivaji. On the 2nd April 1670, the Surat Council writing to 
the Bombay Council says : 

“ The supply of timber is so absolutely necessary for the Island that wee 
would not have you enter into a correspondence with Sevagees Governor of Culliaii 
for large timber for carriages but for buildings of shipps and frigattsi also/'®® 

This very mood has been repeated generally in all their correspondence. 

" Wee approve your holding a faire correspondence with his governor at Cullian 
Bunde, which pray confine and make use of the advantages offered you, 

Again on the 28th October, the Surat Council enjoined upon the Bom- 
bay Council thus : — 

Letters being received yesterday from Bombay and read in Councell. . . .Touch- 
ing the prohibition which Sevagy hath enorder’d for cutting of firewood in the* 
Islands by the maine that the Deputy Governor and Councell be] ordered not to 
offerr any thing oj force to Sevugys people for the procury of sayd wood, but that 
they write a civill letter to the Governour of Cull(i)an Bundy to complaine of said 
prohibition, letting him know that hitherto hath been acted on our partes but what 
hath tended to friendship, that some overtures hoath past of late between Sevagy 
and the President and Council of Surratt touching the settling of Factory s at 
Rojapore and other places, which wee shall have little inclynation to, if he offers 
the least injury unto usi or or any of our people at Bombay, that we have thoughts 
or settling a great trade at Cullip Bundy if he doth not force us to alter our reso- 
lutions by breach of amity between us.”®® 

The English while following a conciliatory policy towards Shivaji, gene- 
rally wanted to keep it secret from the Muslim rulers. Here is one such 
instaace*. 

“ Lieutt. Ustick went the 10th instant ; hee enclosed goes copy of his present ; 
the person that came from Sevagee declared himselfe always an ambassador ; but 
none wee suppose can thinke that Lieut. Ustick goes for any thing else than to 
demand satisfaction.”-^® 


95. F, R. Bombay, Vol. 1, dated 28th April 1669. 

96. Ibid., Vol. 19, pp. 4, 5, 6. 

97. Ibid., pp. 7-9, dated 14th April 1670. 

98. F. R. Surat, Vol. 3, p. 98. 

99. Ibid., Vol. 106, Fols. 73-74, dated 13th March 1672. 
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They offered presents and conciliatory policy only because they had no 
alternative. Herd is their own admission. 

“ Which we shall soon do by God’s blessing ; when the peace is concluded ; 
in the interim, it concerns ps to keep friendship with all, though it costs us some- 
what dear by presents or otherwise, without which no peace or quietness is to be 
expected in those mercenary parts. . . 

When Shivaji’s men plundered English factories, they generally remon- 
strated and petitioned. Some illustrations of this have been already given in 
the third and fourth chapters. Here is one more instance : - 

*’ The I>eputy President and Councill of Surratt haveing advised us that part 
of Sevagees army have lately plundered and robbed the Honble. Company's factory 
at Dungom, and forced from their factors there all what they had, as well their 
owne estates as the Company’s and chaubucked one of them. 

Ordered that a letter be imediately sent to Sevagee (with the attestations of 
Mr. Austen and Mr. Haggerton) to advise him of his souldiers plundering the 
English factory at Dongom, and their violence used against the Company’s factors 
there and withall to demand full satisfaction of him for what lost by the Company 
and their factors, and to endeavour to procure, if possible wee can, his Cole that 
none of his souldiers shall at any time disturbe or robb any English factory in any 
part of the Mogulls dominions.”^ 

We have however already noted that in connection with the reparation 
of the Rajapore losses, despair had driven to thinking of using force, against 
Shivaji, especially, taking into possession his vessels of merchandise. Such 
occasions were generally exceptional. 


100. Orme Mss,, Vol., 114, Sect. 2, pp. 106-7, dated 15th Aug. 1673. 

101. F. R, Bombay, Vol 2, pp. 33-4, dated 19th Feb. 1675, 
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THE APOSTATE-MOTHER 

In his translation of the Artkasastra of Kaufilya Dr. Shama Sastri translates 
the following passage thus -A 

gl^qoif I airq?! , 3?S!f^ in§: I 

“ When a capable person other than an apostate (patita) or mother neglects 
to maintain his oi^ her chilcl^ wife, mother, father, minor brothers, sisters or widowed 
girls (kanya vidhavasca), he or she shall be punished with a fine of twelve paiias/’^ 

Paji(Jit Ganapati Sastri in his Commentary on the Arthasdstra^ holds the view 
that it is obligatory on the part of the son to protect his mother even though she 
becomes an apostate. This interpretation of the text in the KautiUya — anyatra pati- 
tebhyah, anyatra mdtuh is more in keeping with the trend of the argument in the 
prakarana and a more acceptable position from the point of view of the dharma- 
sastra literature as well. Professor K. V, Rangaswami Aiyangar accepts the inter- 
pretation suggested by the late Mr. Ganapati Sastri and renders the passage into 
Engli^ thus : 

“ When a person who is able to do so does not maintain his child, wife, parents, 
brothers not of age and sisters (unmarried and widowed) he is to be fined twelve 
panas. (The benefits of the rule shall be) otherwise in the ca^ of outcastes, but 
the case of a mother who is an outcaste is an exception to the proviso."’'^ 

It will be seen that if the first view dted, that of Dr. Shama Sastri is accepted, 
it would then lead to the assumption that a mother and an apostate are exemptedt 
from, or are privileged to discord the ordinary rules of society, while the essence 
of punishment is to bring even the outcaste within the fold of society by punish- 
ment suitably awarded or by prayascitta suited to the offence. The error can be 
seen if we go through the relevant literature in Dharmai^stra. 

The Apastamba-dharma-sutra has two sutras relevant to this particular con- 
text. They are : 

I. loth pataia xxiii. 9 inftT 5^51% 1 

qftTdRWiq I and 10 : 

5T g ^ I 

1. Arthasdstra, ed. by Dr. R. Shama Sastri, 1909, Mysore, p. 47. 

2. Kautdycis Artkasastra, Eng. tm. by Dr. R. Shama Sastri, 1923, p. 51. 

3. Gaijapati Sastri 's edition of the Artkasastra, with his commentary 

mulafk, Vol. I, p. 113. The commentary states ffTcTl g I 

4. Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, Sir Subrahmanya Aiyar Lectures, 
Univeraty of Madras, 1914, Second edition, 1935, p. 30. 

5. Apastcmba-dkarma-sutra, edited by A. Mahadeva Sastri, Mysore, 1898, 
p. 184 ; commenting on sutra 10, Haradatta holds the following view : 

R qflcRI HW R? 51 I 

§ qi% 91 51 1 ftRI: I 
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The sutras lay down specifically that service to a mother is nitya and this 
injunction is not affected by her even being a patitd. That she has undergone the 
extremest of trials by the bearing of the child and nourishing it is itself considered 
sufficient reason to hold the view that whatever be the service that the children 
may do to their parents, this can be never repaid.^ The position of the mother 
is further elucidated by Manu who holds : 

Sahasram tu pitfn mdtd gauraventiricyate | 

All that sutra 10 contemplates is that an apostate mother cannot be asso- 
ciated in any act of vaidik significance and ritualistic in character. What is con- 
templated in this context is that in certain sacrifices there are occasions when the 
names of all members of the family are cited e.g. Varunapraghasa etc. On such 
occasions the name of the patitd mother will not be mentioned. For a mention of 
the name of such a mother is equal to accepting her as she was before she became 
patitd. Non-mention excludes her from the family privileges but she is not to be 
denied food, clothes and personal service by her children.® 

A verse of the Matsyapurdna^ cited by the Vnamitrodaya, Samskara-prakasa, 
p. 468 is equally reluctant to push the case against an apostate-mother to the ex- 
treme. Even elders {guravah — parents) are to be abandoned. Of the two, the case 
of the mother is different from that of the father and the sin of abandoning a 
mother is more heinous. Commenting on the passage Mitra Misra states the 
opinion that while the abandonment (tydga) has not deprived even a patitd wife of 
her right to be maintained — pariposana — tyaga in the case of gurus should be inter- 
preted as interdicting namaskara and other attendant rites due to an elder.^i 


6. ManusmTti', II, 227. foifU | q 

5FFn ^ II 

7. Mamsmrti, II, 145. 

8. See Apastcmba-srauta-sutra, ed. by Richard Garbe, VoI. II. 1885, p. 28, 
VIII, V, 41. 

The cotnentary on this sutra runs thus : 311111^11; 

tr^ hstt f ^ w- i 

HRii %sr I 

»I»f^lWtWF5Tr 

tTRIT II 

10. ViTomitrodayorSmnskara, p. 468. W 

11. Hemadri, Caturvargacintdmani Prayasdtta-khaij'da, p. 74. 

^'i^trSTRcl: I 
5?T«r5i^'T5r^5T 

qftfWt H 

^ i%»lf|ri: I 

3 a?fq I 
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A verse of Apastumb(i^'^ is cited by Hemadri as authorising the abandonment 
of parents who are patitas and of parents who have lost the power of distinguish- 
ing between what should or vShould not be done, Hemadri comments that while 
abandonment is not censurable, the mother's right to be maintained by her off- 
spring is in no way lessened and personal service is obligatory-- even to an 

apostate-mother.i 2 

Adyar Library. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar. 


THE DATE OF VIMUKTATMAN 


Professor M, Hiriyanna, the learned editor of the Istasiddhi in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, in his introduction pilaces Vimuktatman between the broad limits 
850 — 1050 A.D. The evidence he sets forth for the limit 850 is the fact that Vimuk- 
tatman makes a reference to Bhaskara's views in verses I, 36 and 42 in the Istasiddhi, 
Though Vimuktatman himself does not directly mention the name of Bhaskara, 
according to the commentator Jhdnottama, the reference is to Bhaskara. The com- 
mentator says : 


I tTf SIAM 

1 ^90-501 of Istasiddhi) 

l (p. 502 of the UtasiddM). 


Thus relying on the authority of the commentator, we have to say that Vimuktatman 
flourished after Bhaskara, The limit 1050 a.d. was arrived at on the ground that 
' the only clear reference to the Is(asiddhi in a work earlier to it is in the Atmasiddhi 
of Yamunacarya, the spiritual grandfather of Ramanuja.’ In the light of some 
further evidences to be set forth shortly, I propose to bring the limit 1050 very close 
to 850 A.D. 

Bhaskara, we know, was a younger contemporary of Sankara (820 A.D.). Bhas- 
kara’s bha^ya on the Brahmasutras is replete with adverse criticisms of Sankara’s 
views. Not only that, but he bodily transfers portions of Sahkarabhdsya in his work, 
in more than one place. A comparison of the two bha§yas would make this fact 
clear. Further there are also Asternal evidences to show that Bhaskara took verba- 
tim certain portions from Sankara’s bha§ya. In his commentary called tippana,^ on 
the Chandogyopani§adbha§ya of Sankara, Narendrapuri is very clear in stating that 
Bhaskara plagiarised from Sankara. The references are worth mentioning and I 

give only a few below. 

« 

^ \pp. 59-60 of Mad. Ms. R. 3690). 

2 x x x x x i m u 

I ^ Mad. Ms. 3690). 


12. See foot-note No. 11 — ^bold portion. 

1, A Ms. copy of this tippa?^ is available in the Government Oriental Mss. 
Library, Madras ; K. 3600. 
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The sutras lay down specifically that service to a mother is nitya and this 
injunction is not affected by her even being a patitd. That she has undergone the 
extremest of trials by the bearing of the child and nourishing it is itself considered 
sufficient reason to hold the view that whatever be the service that the children 
may do to their parents, this can be never repaid.^ The position of the mother 
is further elucidated by Manu who holds : 

Sahasram tu pitfn mdtd gauraventiricyate | " 

All that sutra 10 contemplates is that an apostate mother cannot be asso- 
ciated in any act of vaidik significance and ritualistic in character. What is con- 
templated in this context is that in certain sacrifices there are occasions when the 
names of all members of the family are cited e.g. Varunapraghasa etc. On such 
occasions the name of the patitd mother will not be mentioned. For a mention of 
the name of such a mothet is equal to accepting her as she was before she became 
patitd. Non-mention excludes her from the family privileges but she is not to be 
denied food, clothes and personal service by her children. ^ 

A verse of the Matsyapurdna'^ cited by the Viramitrodaya, Samskara-prakasa, 
p. 468 is equally reluctant to push the case against an apostate-mother to the ex- 
treme. Even elders (gurav ah —parents) are to be abandoned. Of the two, the case 
of the mother is different from that of the father and the sin of abandoning a 
mother is more heinous. Commenting on the passage Mitra Misra states the 
opinion that while the abandonment (tydga) has not deprived even a patitd wife of 
her right to be maintained — pcnipo^ana — tyaga in the case of gurus should be inter- 
preted as interdicting namaskara and other attendant rites due to an elder.^i 


6. MamtsmTtii II, 227. JTmjftafr I ^ rIFT 

^ ii 

7. Manusmrti, II, 145. 

8. See Apastamiba-srauta-sutra, ed. by Richard Garbe, VoI. II, 1885, p. 28. 
Vni, V, 41. 

The ccanentary on this sutra runs thus : 3TinWI: 

Sirai tr^ W- FI ^ feffW I 

9 <rttcTr 5??: 

IITfTT II 

10. ViramitrodaychSamskdra. p. 468. Tl^cTlin Umiin 
II. Hetnadri, CaturvmgaciiUdmaiu Praj-atotta^diapda. P- 

ti 

Fspn g q^raFiT sifq 1 
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A verse of Apastambif^^^ is cited by Hemadri as authorising the abandonment 
of parents who are patitas and of parents who Jiave lost the power of distinguish- 
ing between what should or should not be done. Hemadri comments that while 
abandonment is not censurable, the mother s right to be maintained by her off- 
spring is in no way lessened and personal service is nitya—obligatory — even to an 
apostate-mother. ^ ^ 
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THE DATE OF VIMUKTATMAN 


Professor M. Hiriyanna, the learned editor of the Istasiddhi in the Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, in his introduction places Vimuktatman between the broad limits 
859—1050 A.D. The etndence he sets forth for the limit 850 is the fact that Vimuk- 
tatman makes a reference to Bhaskara’s views in verses I, 36 and 42 in the Istasiddhi. 
Though Vimuktatman himself does not directly mention the name of Bhaskara, 
according to the commentator Jndnottama, the reference is to Bhaskara. The cx)m- 
mentator says : 


I JIT9M qFT%iq^lf^ 

\ (PP* 500-501 of Istasiddhi) 

I (P- 502 of the Iffasiddhi). 


Thus relying on the authority of the commentator, we have to say that Vimuktatmajnt 
flourished after Bhaskara. The limit 1050 A.D. was arrived at on the ground that 
‘ the only clear reference to the Istasiddhi in a work earlier to it is in the Atmasiddhi 
of Yamunacarya, the Sipiritual grandfather of Ramanuja.’ In the light of some 
further evidences to be set forth shortly, I propose to bring the limit 1050 very close 
to 850 A.D. 

Bhaskara, we know, was a younger contemporary of Sankara (820 A.D.). Bhas- 
kara’s bhaiv^ya on the Brahmasutras is replete with adverse criticisms of Sankara’s 
views. Not only that, but he bodily transfers portions of ^ahkarabhdsya in his work, 
in more than one place. A comparison of the two bha^yas would make this fact 
clear. Further there are also Eternal evidences to show that Bhaskara took verba- 
tim certain portions from Sankara's bha§ya. In his commentary called tippapa,^ on 
the Chandogyqpani^dbha^ya of Sankara, Narendrapuri is very clear in stating that 
Bhaskara plagiarised from Sankara. The references are worth mentioning and I 
give only a few below\ 

^ '(PP- 59-60 of Mad. Ms. R. 3690). 

2 dwid; x x x x x | 3 t# § 

I (p. 60 of Mad, Ms. 3690). 


12. See foot-note No. 11 — ^bold portion. 

1. A Ms. copy of this tippapa is available in the Government Oriental Mss. 
Library, Madras; R. 3690. 
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( fcs^f^ 1 ) 8i^«ri sqpsqiq ( 9Tsq^T *r5r«i ? ) 

I (p. 69 of Mad. Ms. 3690). 

From the foregoing it is clear that Bhaskara was considered to be a plagiarist. In 
view of the fact that Bhaskara has been in turn criticised by Vacaspati (841 A.D.) 
we have to hold that the literary activity of Bhaskara was between 820 — 840 a.d. 
Anyway it can be fairly acceptable to assume that Bhaskara flourished before Va- 
ca&pati and that his most active period would have come to a close before 841 A.D. 
And the fact that in the Istasiddhi, according to Jnanottama, Vimuktatman refers to 
Bhaskara clearly proves the posteriority of Vimuktatman to Bhaskara. Thus it is 
possible to fix the upper limit of the date of Vimuktatman, at about 850 a.d., as has 
been well pointed out by Prof. Hiriyanna. 

With regard to the lower limit, I have to set forth some fresh evidences. They 

are : 

(1) In the 7th Varnaka of the Pancapddikdvivarana Prak^tman (1000 a.d.) 
says : 

I (p. 975 of Mm. Anantakr^a ^astri's Edn. of Pancapddikdvivarai^) ^ 
That this is the view of the author of the Istasiddhi can be realised when the above 
text is compared with the extracts from the Istcisiddhivivarana, Madras Ms. R. 4384. 

I I “ qm 3 3 qlj^^qc ” # l 

3 %^55iqqq;, “ar^ram^i: tR:” # i ci^n irq 

RPnqr: STRROlNfq^q^ 3qrRlfqi^i% 

I (pp. 329-30). 

This commentary on the Istasiddhi is from the pen of the famous Anubhutisvarupa,^ 
though it is wrongly identified with Jn^ottama's vivarapa. The extracts given from 
the commentary are enough to show that the same ideas as contained in the Ponca- 
pddikdvivarcam, mentioned above are found in this commentary. The whole of the 
seventh Adhyaya of the Ist<^iddhi deals with similar ideas, so that there will be no 
difficulty in supposing that Prak^atman had in his mind the views contained in the 
Istasiddhi when he wrote his Pancapddikdvivarana. 

(2) Again on p. 977 of Mm. Anantakr^pa Sastri’s edition of the Vivarapa, the 
text reads as follows : 

^ I 

8Tf%?PTf ^ I 

This view in the Advaitic tradition has come to be attributed to Vimuktatman.^ The 
Istasiddhi has also a similar text. 

»I?f: qiqisSqcq: ^i^qiqiqqi an SpilWRiL 

Thus it can be seen that Prakasatman (1000 a.d.) was aware of the existence 
of the Istasiddhi. This fact gains support when we see that the Tattvadipana of 
Akhapcjananda also seems to identify the above view as having been held by 

2. Evidences to be set forth elsewhere. 

3. See Citsukhi, pp, 363-375 ; Nir. Sag. Edn. 

4. Istasiddhiy p. 200. 
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Vimuktatman, the author of the Utasiddhi, though in an implied manner. The 
Tattvadipana in this context reads ; 

(3) A slightly earlier reference to the I$tasiddhi, earlier than by Prakasatman, 
is to be met with in the Tattvasuddhi of Jnanaghana. In Chapter 44 of the Tattva- 
sudd hi, on avidyanivrtti, Jnanaghana says : 

^ m: I annjf gjf: I 

g'?RI I H s^TPr: I etc. 

Though there is no direct mention of Vimuktatman's name here, the reference is to 
his views. For in the tradition of Advaitic thought the fifth mode of avidyanivrtti 
is associated with Vimuktatman’s name.^ This would evidently show that Vimuktat- 
man preceded Jnanaghana. 

I have in my paper on Jhanaghanapujyapada,''^ attempted on some grounds to 
fix his date somewhere about 900 a.d. So that Vimuktatman now can be placed 
between the limits 850 — 900 a.d. 

(4) A still further significant reference to the Istasiddhi is by Sarvajhaiman 
in his PahcaprakriydJ In this work, in more than one place reference is made to 
the views of the author of the Istasiddhi, Towards the end of the last section deal- 
ing with moksa, we find Sarvajnatman quoting from the Istasiddhi in the following 
way : 

awRi 3Trc*R ( fr ? ) <# iri^ i — 

" JT uicnir^wngT: i 

The verse is found as No. 9 in Chapter VI of the Istasiddhi, 

Now we see that Sarvajnatman quotes from the Istasiddhi. Sarvajnatman flou- 
rished somewhere about 900 a.d.® According to tradition he is also known to be the 
disciple of Suresvara.^ Thus Vimuktatman can safely be placed before 900 a.d. 

5. See Com. on the SamksepasdTtraka, IV, 14 (Anand. Edn.) 

6. New Indian Antiquary. 

7. This is available in Mad, Mss. Library, R. 3619b. The work is a short tract 

dealing with five topics in Advaita ; Jiff- 

and 

8. Das Gupta : History of Indian Philosophy, II, p. 111. 

9. Some scholars think that it is a mistake to suppose Sarvajnatman as a dis- 
ciple of Suresvara, on the ground that Sarvajnatman refers to his guru as Devesvara 
and not as Suresvara. On this they make a difference between Suresvara and Deye- 
§vara. (See JORM. Ill, p. 50). This argument does not seem to me to be quite 
satisfactory, for in assuming the above view to be correct, we will be forced to say 
that Suresvara himself was not a disciple of Sankara, as he mentions his guru as 

in Ihe end of the Brhaddranyakopanisadbhdsyavdrttiha, and as 
jfofjffrpj^ in the end of the Tcdttiriyabhdsyavdrttika. Suresvara himself explains 
the latter in the words : I Thus it is very 

clear that there will be no difficulty is making out from Devesvara Suresvara, the 
g^ru of Sarvajnatman. Instances of similar references can be had in plenty. Further 
it is also in conformity with the custom, not to refer to one’s guru directly by his 
name. This custom later on seems to be emphasised in verse ; 
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(5) Vimuktatman directly refers to Suresvara, or Varttika-k^a : 

2 f: ?r II’ (p. 355 of the / 5 <asirf<ifei). 

The above verse is taken from the Nai§karmyasiddhi (IV, 53) of Suresvara. 

Thus putting all these facts together, it can be fairly assured that Vimuktatman 
flourished somewhere about 850 a.d. Though the figure may not be quite correct, 
his chronological position between Suresvara and Sarvajnatman, stands fairly estab- 
li^ed. 

Madras, ' E. P. Radhakrishnan. 


DEATH OF AHMAD NIZAM SHAH I, BAHRl 

Chroniclers and historians have generally recorded 914 a.h4 as the year of death 
of Ahmad Nizam Shah I. This is not apparently based on any direct contemporary 
evidence but is presumably an inference drawn from the chronogram compiled to 
commemorate the year of accession of his son Burhan Nizam Shah I. There is, 
however, no ground to suppose that Burhan Nizam Shah's accession was a coOvSe- 
quence of Ahmad Nizam Shah's death. 

Duff, in his Chronolog>%^ says : “ 914 a.h. Burhan Nizam Shah I of Ahmed- 
nagar succeeds his father Ahmad Nizam Shah I ” ; while James Bt'KCESS. in his 
Chronology'^ oj Modern India, mentions : “ H. 914 Ahmad Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, 
Sultan of Ahmednagar, dies.” Thus the former avoids to interpret the year of 
accession of Burhan Nizam Shah as the year of Ahmad Nizam Shah’s death, but 
the latter is assertive enough in his inference. Beale, in his Dictionary^ gives 
914 A.H. or 1508 a.d. as the year in which Ahmad Nizam Shah died. The Ency- 
clopaedia of Islam^ also accepts the year. 

Bribblesg and the Imperial Gazetteer' record 1508 a.d. as the year of Ahmad 
Shah’s death ; the Cambridge History,^ however, calculates the correspondence of 914 
A.H. to 1509 A.D. and states : ” in 1509 Ahmad Nizam Shah died.” All these quota- 
tions indicate the common adherence of the later chroniclers and historians to 914 a.h. 
for the incident. Apparently, all follow Ferishta. 

Mahomed Kasim Ferishta gives, no doubt, a chronogram for the accession of 
Burhan Nizam Shah I manifesting 914 a.h., but leaves his reader to have his own 
inference about the date of death of Ahmad Nizam Shah I from the succession of 
events narrated by him. The pertinent portion of this narration is quoted from 
Briggs’ : 

“In the year 914 (1508 a.d.), Nusser-ool-Moolk, the Vizier, dying, his 

pffice was conferred on Mookumil Khan Deccany ; and two or three months 

afterwards, the King (Ahmad Nizam Shah) himself being taken dangerously 

1. 2 May 1508 to 20 April 1509. 

2. P. 269. The Chronology of India from the earliest times to the beginning of 
the XVIth century by C. Mabel Duff, 1899. 

3. Chronology of Modern India — ^A.D. 1494 to 1894 by James Burgess, 1913. 

4. The Oriented Biographical Dictionary by T. W. Beale and edited by H. G. 
Keene, Calcutta, 1881. 

5. The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. 1 by M. Th. Houtsman and T. W. 
Arnold. 

6. P. 153, Vol. I, History of the Deccan by J. D. B. Gribble, 1896. 

7. P. 389, Vol. II, Table XI, Imperial Gazetteer of India, New Edn., 1928. 

8. P. 430, Vol. Ill, Cambridge History of India. 
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ill, he appointed his son Boorhan Nizam, an infant of seven years of age, his 
successor, and shortly afterwards died.'’® 

The statement is very vague and the year quoted can be applied to either of 
the events mentioned. The words “ shortly afterwards ” may mean any short or 
long interval that one can imagine. Ferishta has thus recorded no definite date of 
death of Ahmad Nizam Shah. On the contrary he has elsewhere^® told us that 
Kumal Khan, on assuming his new dignity as the sole administrator of Lsmael Adil 
Shah, cultivated the friendship of the neighbouring princes such as Ahmad Nizam 
Shah, Sultan Quli Kootb Shah and Ameer Bereed Shah. If this cultivation of 
friendship had really taken place, as Ferishta believes it to be, then Ahmad Nizam 
Shah did survive till after the death of Yusuf Adil Shah I, who died' in 916 a.h. 
(1510 A.D.).-^! 

Sayyad Ali, another Persian authority next to Ferishta, in his Burhan-i-Maasir, 
recordsi2 911 a.h.i^ as the year when Ahmed Nizam Shah died. This is unaccept- 
able. There is ample evidence of activities of Ahmad Nizam Shah till 914 a.h. In 
fact, Sayyad Ali has himself contradicted his own statement elsewhere while mention- 
ing the event with detail as : 

“ Sultan Ahmad Bahri, after he had reigned for nineteen years and four 

months, or according to another account for twelve years 

‘‘ IVhen the King became aware of the approach of death, he withdrew 
from the desire of worldly kingdom and sent for the prince, A1 Mu’ayyad 
Mir’andi’llah Abul Muzzafar Burhan Nizam Shah, who was then seven years 
of age, and gave him his council. 

When the King had given his parting instructions to all about him, he 
died. . . . The Amirs and the officers of the army made all the preparations for 
the funeral and the King was buried in the tomb which he had built for him- 
self in the environs of Ahmednagar in the garden known as the Rauzah.’’^^ 
There is, therefore concordance between Ferishta and Sayyad Ali so far as the 
relation of Ahmad Nizam Shah’s regency for some time after the accession of 
Burhan Nizam Shah goes. Like Ferishta, Sayyad Ali also slips in, in contradiction 
of his date of Ahmad Nizam Shah’s death, an account^-’^ of 916 a.h 4® explaining 


9. P. 206, Vol. Ill, John Briggs’ History oj the Rise of the Mahomedan Power 
in India till the year 1612 a. d.— Translation of Persian original of Mahomed Kasim 
Ferishta, 1919. 

10. P. 34, Vol. Ill, Briggs’ Ferishta, 

11. Pp. 30, 33, Vol. Ill, Briggs’ Ferishta ; p. 149, Ghorpade Bakhar, Ghorpade 
Gharanyacha Itihas edited by D. V. Apte. 

12. Pp. 159 and 128, The Indian Antiqtiary, Vol. XLIX, Burhan-i-Maasir , trans- 
lation by Major W. Haig, 1920. 

13. 4 June 1506 to 23 Mfty 1507 A.D. 

14. P. 128. The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLIX, Burhan-i-Maasir, translation 
by Major W. Haig, 1920. 

15. The account runs as under : 

“ In the year 916 a.h. (a.d. 1510) discord and contention arose between Majlis- 
i-Rafi ‘ Adil Khan and Dastur-i-Mamalik on account of an old quarrel : and as 
Da^ifcur-i-Mamalik was not strong enough to oppose. Majlis-i-Rafii, he put his trust 
in the protection and favour of Sultan Aimad Bahri Nizam-ul-Mulk and took refuge 
at his court. The celebrated prince, thinking it incumbent on him to assist that un- 
fortunate one, took up arms in his cause and marched with his army towards the 
province of Majlis-i-Rafi. When the latter heard of the movement of this army 
feeling himvSelf unable to oppose them, he took refuge at the court of the Sultan. 
He entirely forbade Majlis-i-Rafi ’Adil Khan to quarrel with Dastur-i-Mamalik. 
Majlis-i-Rafi, according to orders made a compact that in future he would become a 
traveller on the road of friendvship and unity with Dastur-i-Mamalik. . . After 
that the Sultan sent to that Prince of Men (Bahamany King) a farman full of 
affection and kindness together with numerous presents, and told him how he had 
prohibited Majlis-i-Rafi from quarrelling with Dastur-i-Mamalik and related to him 
circujjstantially the agreement made by Majlis-i-Rafi. The Prince conformably with 
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how successfully he (Ahmad Nizam Shah) intervened in the quarrel between Adil 
Khan and Dastur-i-Mamalik. 

Thus both Ferishta and Sayyad Ali believed that Ahmad Nizam Shah was alive 
till the year 916 A.H., and the belief appears to be well justified when we find a con- 
temporary corroborative evidence in a letter of 17th October 1510 from Affonso 
de Alburquerque, Viceroy of Portuguese India, to the King of Portugal. Albuquerque 
writes : 

“Another Alquazill (Nizam-ul-Mulk) is the Lord of Chaull (Chaul). The 
latter always was in war with Cabayo (Sawaee or Yusuf Adil Shah I) and 
is still in warfare ; and if, at the time I won Goa, the Lord of Chaull had not 
died, I would never have lOvSt it, because he fell upon the son of C^bayo when 

he came to besiege the island, and he defeated him 

Albuquerque won^® Goa for the first time on 12 March 1510, and Adil Khan be- 
sieged^'® it at the beginning of May 1510. Ahmad Nizam Shah had, therefore, ac- 
cording to the Portuguese Viceroy’s account, fallen on the army of Adil Khan in 
April ; and if Ahmad Nizam Shah had died before he could effectively harass Adil 
Khan to prevent recovery of Goa, the event must have taken place some time between 
the end of April and the middle of October 1510. The fact that Dom Francisco de 
Almeida, predecessor of Albuquerque, had entered2(’ into a treaty with Nizamulucao, 
King of Chaul, in the last week of February or the first week of March 1509 not 
only vouchvsafes the accuracy about the knowledge of the Portuguese sources of the 
King of Ahmednagar (Ahmad Nizam Shah) but definitely rejects any inference 
that Ahmad Nizam ^lah died before March 1509, i.e. in 914 a.h. and extends 
the interval between the accession of Burhan Nizam Shah and the death of Ahmad 
Nizam Shah beyond 914 a.h. Again the event that some of the officers of house- 
hold attempted2^ to revolt against Mukumil Khan and his charge, Burhan Nizam 
Shah, with the aid of Allauddin Imad-ul-Mulk in 916 a.h. inclines one to place a 
limitation to this interval to the middle of 916 a.h. as the death of Ahmad Shah 
alone must have afforded the revolters an opportunity to rebel against their master. 
It is, however, not possible for want of conclusive evidence to determine the date 
of death of Ahmad Nizam Shah. All we can say for the present with any certainty 
on the strength of the contemporary evidence of such a reliable source as Affonso 
de Albuquerque, is that the death of Ahmad Nizam Shah must have occurred some 
time between the end of April and the middle of October 1510 or in the beginning 
of 916 A.H. 

The continued illnesses and deaths of the two chief Sultans of the Deccan — 
Yusuf Adil Shah and Ahmad Nizam Shah — and their subsequent regimes of infant 
successors with disputes for succession were indeed responsible for the weakened 
strength of these kingdoms, which was ultimately f<jund to be inadequate and in- 
decisive to resist the footing of the Portuguese on the coasts of Goa and Konkan. 
An earlier date for the occurrence of Ahmad Nizam Shah’s death was presenting some 
hitch in this contention, but now that the correct year of hi» death is known this 
hitch is removed. 

Poona, V. S. BENbREY 

his desire returned to the seat of government.” — ^pp. 140-1, The History of the Baha- 
many Dynasty founded on Burhan-i-Maasir by J. S. King, 1900. 

16. 10 April 1510 to 31 March 1511. 

17. Letter No. VI from Affonso de Albuquerque at Cananor to the King of 
Portugal, Vol. 1, Albuquerque’s Letters, Portuguese Records, India Office, London. 
(Also a copy in my Collection). 

18. P. 192, Vol. I, Portuguese in India by F. C. Danvers, 1894. 

19. P. 194, Ibid. 

20. P. 141, Portuguese in India, Vol. I, by F. C. Danvers, 1896 ; p. 32, Notes 

on the History and Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein by J. Gerson de Cunha, 1874, 
Colaba Gazetteer, etc. 21. Pp. 212-4, Briggs’ Ferishta, Vcl III. 
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Pre'Buddhist India (A survey of Ancient India based on the Jataka stories). 

Ratilal N. Mehta. Bombay, Examiner Press, 19S9. Pp. xxviii, 461. Price 

Rs. 15, 

The subtitle of this work is given as ' A Political, Administrative, Economic, 
Social and Geographical Survey of Ancient India based mainly on the Jataka 
Stories’, a task which the author seems to have accomplished with commendable 
zeal. The Pali texts have supplied a good deal of information regarding the India 
of Buddha’s period and of the succeeding centuries, to a much greater extent, for 
instance, than the Sanskrit texts, but this is the first sustained effort to gather from 
a single source all thel material which may be interpreted in terms of the subtitle 
quoted above. 

The whole book is divided into five major sections. The first section deals 
with political history, divided into four chapters, the ancient period, the Kuru- 
Pancala kings, Videha and the lesser kingdoms and the Mahajanapada period. Sec- 
tion II deals with the political atmosphere, the central administration, the fiscal 
administration, the administration of justice, military organisation and local govern- 
ment, and is entitled Administrative Organisation. Section III, called Economic 
Aspects, treats of such interesting topics as production, distribution, exchange and 
consumption. The fourth section is devoted to Sociological Conditions, dealing 
with the social structure, the family, friends and relations, the position of woman, 
education, arts and science, religion and philoso,phy and manners and customs. 
The last section and one of the most interesting is entirely devoted to the study 
of the Geography of the Jatakas, with a very useful geographical lexicon. 

In any criticism of the work it must be remembered that it was submitted as 
a thesis for the degree of M.A. at the University of Bombay, and any of the short- * 
comings which strike the eye are chiefly due to the fact that the wTiter was making 
his entrance in the field of scholarship and was handicapped to a certain extent 
by the lack of first-hand acquaintance with some of the papers contributed to allied 
themes and appearing in the various Euroi>ean journals, some of which are in- 
accessible in India. Nevertheless it is a very creditable performance, based as it 
is on all the material which was available to the author in English. An instance 
of the author’s non-acquaintance with cognate sources in the shape of modern 
contributions may be cited here when, on p. 4 he identifies Dudipa of Pali (v. 1. 
Dujlpa) with DiTipa of Sanskrit, while the linguistic note on this interesting word 
by Charpentier would have supplied him with certain new viewpoints but is 
evidently missed by him^ I do not propose to take into account other instances 
where such contemporary contribution could have been utilized with advantage 
by the author. Apart from these minor points, we should be obliged to the author 
for hl« painstaking analysis of the vast sociological material lying embedded in 
the popular Jataka stories. As such the author’s contribution is a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of ancient Indian Customs as reflected in this huge literature and 
despite the fact that many of his identifications may not convince some scholars 
and win general acceptance, it is a performance of which both the author and the 
Historical Research Institute of St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, may reasonably be 
proud. It is not out of place to suggest here that the author may be prevailed upon 
to do a similar work in the field of Jain canonical literature and the commentaries 
from whidh we can gather even a more detailed knowledge of the contemporary 
period. It is both a complementary work and highly capable of yielding better 
results.# After all one text, even if it represents a whole school of literature, is 
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not a safe basis to draw historical facts on, particularly when much popular^ belief 
is mixed with semi-historical and mythological stories. A oa-ordination between 
Sanskrit, Piokrit, that is, Pali and Ardhamagadhi and Apabhrarhsa sources is abso- 
lutely necessary for this reconstruction of the dark period of Ancient Indian History. 
The subject may perhaps form part of the future plan of Research Institutes in the 
Bombay Province. 

The get-up of the book is excellent throughout, and the production as a whole 
is worthy of a high place in the recent contributions of Indian scholarship to his- 
torical studies. The work deser\^es a wide circulation. 

S. M. K. 


Osodhikdsam, edited by A. Venkat Rao and H. Sesha Iyengar (Madras University 

Kannada Series, No. 7), 1940. Pp. viii, 174. Price Rs. 2. 

The present edition is based on a codex unkum obtained from the Jaina 
Siddhanta Bhavana of Arrah and is due to the fact ‘ that this work gives meanings 
not only of technical words, but also of many popular words not found in current 
dictionaries' (Preface) and thus be of help to students of Kannada. The codex 
on which the edition is based is incomplete, and the editors have not been able to 
penetrate behind the defective exemplar in order to gain any information about the 
author or the date of the w'ork. The work contains nearly twelve thousand Sansknt 
words arranged in the alphabetical order with their meanings in Kannada. A de- 
tailed discussion in the Kannada introduction points out to the fact that the codex 
urdcum is not an original copy but only a copy of a copy, and since the symbol 
for r is sparingly ' used the exemplar cannot go back tb a parent codex earlier than 
the thirteenth century. 

The work is useful for two reasons ; it gives us the Kannada equivalents of a 
large number of technical words dealing with medicinal herbs, etc. as current at 
the period and in the region wKere the work was compased, and gives us at the 
same time a large number of Kannada vocables whose existence otherwise would 
have been questioned, being lacking in any of the available dictionaries. It is thus 
a definite addition towards the building up of a new Thesaurus of Kannada, and 
it is regrettable therefore, that the efforts have not seen fit to add an appendix in 
the shape of an alphabetical index of all the Kannada words. 

Many of the meanings are merely Sanskrit loanwords as in abhram : abhraka, 
karpura, megha, bhadramaste ; asram : raktam, etc. The advantage of the Kannada- 
Sanskrit reverse dictionary from the Sanskrit-Kannada part would be apparent from 
a sample entry (which does not aim at compreliensiveness) : bhadramaste : > 
abhraniy abda, etc. Even Sanskrit lexicography may gain something from this O^a- 
dhikosa. We congratulate the University of Madras and the t /o members of its 
Kannada department for bringing out this unique work, and hope that at no dis- 
tant future, the reverse Kannada Sanskrit Index may be published either as a volume 
in this Series or as a pai>er in the Journal of Oriental Research, * 

S. M. K. 


The Student's English-Pdiya Dktimary (with 3 appendices) by Hiralal Rasikdas 
Kapadia. Karsandas Narandas and Sons, Surat, 1941. I^. xii, 188, Price 
Re. 1-0-0. 

This is indeed the first attempt to give to students of Prakrit languages a prac- 
tical English-Prakrit dictionary with special reference to Ardhamagadhi. It^ttempts 
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to give the Pk. equivalents of nearly 4,500 Eng. words and therefore satisfies the 
major needs of the student in his work of translating Eng. passages into Amg. The 
author's insistence in calling Prakrit by the term Paiya and restricting its use in 
actual practice to Amg. seems to be somewhat strange, but making allowances for 
the author's individual notions in the matter, the effort has really been worih making 
and he has thereby placed the entire student w^orld in this province under obliga- 
tion. In the selection of Pk. equivalents the editor has as far as practicable given 
words nearest to I-A. regional languages like Gujarati and also included Sanskrit 
words with or without modifications as the case may be. Appendix I contains addi- 
tional words which are to be incorporated in the dictionary ; appendix II gives a 
list of Prefixes and Suffixes and the last appendix gives a set of rules for transform- 
ing Sk. vocables into their Amg. cognates. These are mainly intended for students 
who are already acquainted with the general phonology and morphology of Amg., 
and are therefore of a recapitulatory nature. 

Considering the size and price of the book, and despite the indifferent printing 
Prof. Kapadta may be congratulated on his useful publication. For a first edition 
it is remarkably comprehenvSive and his teaching experience has stood him well. As 
the title frankly admits that it is a student’s dictionary we offer no criticisms or 
suggestions, since the work has been admirably done for the purpose which was 
before the editor. 

S. M. K. 


Holy Places of India by Bimala Churn Law. Calcutta Geographical Society Publica- 
tion No. 3, 1940. Pp. vii, 57. 

Dr. Law has added yet another volume to his prolific but entirely UvSeful publica- 
tions, and the present work places the educated India of today under a deep debt 
of gratitude by describing the Holy Places of India in a very picturesque manner, 
combining the historian’s desire for detail with a scrupulous attention to the tourist’s 
or pligrim’s need of archaeologcal information. The result is a happy combination 
in the shape of an indispensable guide to these places of pilgrimage, Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jain. By his first-hand study of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakpit literatures Dr. 
Law is eminently qualified to write this book, and his geographical training has added 
to the utility of the text by three maps showing eastern India, north and north- 
western India and the south of India respectively. There are a number of re- 
productions which heighten the appearance as well as the usefulness of this publica- 
tion. It must be remembered that it is not a tourist’s guide but it is much more 
than that ; it is indispensable in 4ts supplying all the historical, religious or archaeo- 
logical data appertaining to each place described. We congratulate the Calcutta 
Geographical Society on securing the cooperation of Dr. Law for the compilation 
of such a useful guide. 

S. M. K. 


Alankaramanjusd of Bhafta Devasahkara Purohita, critically edited with Introduction, 
variation-footnotes, translation of the author’s definitions and illustrations, notes, 
appendices and indices by Sadashiva Lakshmidhara Kaire, with a Foreword by 
Sir Manubhai N. Mehta (Scindia Oriental Series No. 1). Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library, Ujjain, 1940. Pp. Ivi, 315. Price Rs. 4. 

The scholarly world has long been acquainted with the existence of the Pracya 
Grantha Sangraha or Oriental Manuscripts Library of Ujjain which owes its renown 
to the n^gnanimity of the late Maharaja Madhava Rao Scindia and with the first 
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two volumes of its descriptive catalogue. It was really a matter of time when the 
Scindia Oriental Series would be inaugurated, in line with the long established 
Gaektvad Oriented Series^ the Mysore Sanskrit Series or the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series. Now that the first volume of the series has been published we can say with- 
out hesitation that it has been well inaugurated, for the text under review is one 
in which the science of rhetorics has been combined with historical personages, parti- 
cularly of the Peshwa court, and is therefore of interest to Maratha historians. Its 
aptness to form part of the Scindia Oriental Series is thus beyond any controversy. 

The present edition is based on three Mss., written in Devanagari, one of which 
was presented to the Oriental Mss. Library of Ujjain and the remaining two being 
from the Government Collection deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute. The two Mss. of the B. O. R. Institute appear, according to the editor, to be 
by the same hand, the Ms. i being characterised by the fact that the corrected read- 
ings agree with the Ujjain a Ms. while the original readings are those of the re- 
maining Ms. d. The heroes of the poem are Peshwa Bajirao I, followed by the 
Peshwas Raghunatharao, Madhavarao I and Narayanarao, and they are panegyrised 
in the illustrations which the author gives for the different figures of speech, composed 
by himself. The work therefore compares favourably with the Pratdparudrayaso- 
bhusana, Ekdvedi RaghundthabhupdViya and Nanjarajayaiobhu^ana. 

In a very learned introduction the editor discusses the historical and other inci- 
dents mentioned in the text in the light of contemporary evidence and separates the 
purely historical aspect from the merely fanciful. A study of the style confirms the 
editor's opinion that the work is based on the Kuvedaydnanda. Its date of composi- 
tion is fixed between 1765 and 1766. 

The author Devasankara Bhatta is the son of one Nahanabhai, hailing from the 
town called Rdnera from which place he later shifted to Urah pat tana, these two being 
identified respectively with Rdnder and Olpdd. If the second identification is cor- 
rect the form Urahpattana was wrongly transcribed by the author from the verna- 
cular Olpdd, evidence for the existence of the Sk. word being proved by the editor 
from other Mss. somces. It is interesting why the author does not Sanskritise 
Rdnera properly, since Rander can be derived only from MI-A. * Ranner, the second 
member of which is evidently the inherited form from Sk. nagara-, as current in 
Marathi and not in Gujarati which should give -war normally. This point is not 
brought out by the editor. The first element is probably connected with Sk. rdjan 
in the form rdjna-(h). 

The translation and notes are precise and intelligible and the two appendices 
deal respectively with Devasankara’s Amarusatakavydkhyd and identification of Bala- 
kr^ana^stri mentioned in the text as the author's contemporary and a scholar who 
was highly honoured by the Peshwas. On other ^contemporary evidence Mr. GewoE 
attempted to identify him with one Balaki^gaja Dik§ita Patai^Jcar (BISQ 18.92-96) but 
the editor doubts this on the basis that this family of Patankars was never known 
under the title of Sastri and that another B. Sastri is actually known from contem- 
porary records as exerting considerable influence on the Peshwa and references to 
whom have already been pointed out by Mr. Gc«)E himself. Appendix C deals with 
the identification of Pratapa who appears as a contemporary chief and regarded by 
the Editor as Prataprao Gaikwad. Three indices give respectively the alphabetical 
list of the kdrikds, verses and nomina propria. 

The Editor has done! his work conscientiously and thoroughly and the founda- 
tions of the Scindia Oriental Series have been truly and well laid by the publication 
of Alankdramanju^d. We wish the Oriental Mss, Library of Ujjain and the newly 
inaugurated series a long and continuous life of usefulness in the cause of Indology. 

S. M. K. 
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The State Museum, Pudukkottai, 1938. 

This short brochure gives an account of the establishing of the Museum in 
1910, although the idea was mooted first in 1896. At present it has eight sections 
consisting of (1) Art and Industries, (2) Economic, (3) Natural History (including 
Entomology), (4) Ethnology, (5) Numismatics, (6) Archaeology, (7) Paintings 
and (8) the Library. The Numismatic section comprises the Roman coins discover- 
ed in the State and those of Vijayanagar, Andhra and other South Indian dynasties. 
The Archaeological section represents certain prehistoric implements found in urn- 
burials amounting to 152 specimens of old pottery and 72 iron weapons of different 
sorts and sizes. Some bronzes, a stone gallery and some specimens of Buddhist sculp- 
tures in marble from Amaravati form part of an interesting collection. The paint- 
ing section includes specimens of the Tanjore school, and the library possesses 350 
volumes, mainly works of reference. The plates included show the 24 Jain Tirthan- 
karas, tatis and boftus and the frontispiece the stately Museum building. For its 
size the Museum appears to be a very great centre of attraction, the daily average 
attendance being nearly 5(X). This represents a very high average indeed, and the 
progressive nature of the state needs no other proof. We wish the Museum and the 
State authorities all success in their efforts to educate public opinion in the direction 
of history, science and archaeology, in fact general culture, which is one of the main 
objects with which the Museum was established. The present period of world-chaos 
is best calculated to impress upon the minds of the younger generation the greatness 
of the past cultures and to learn the lesson of history so that the present might 
be modified in that light and the future of humanity assured for all time. Museums 
such as these bring home the truths of history more forcibly and directly than a 
hundred illustrated texts. 

S. M. K. 


A Report an the working of the State Museum^ Pudukkottai for Fasli 1349 (July 

1, 1939 to June 30, 1940). Sri Brihadamba State Press, Pudukottai, 1941. 

As mentioned above the average daily attendance has continued to be nearly 
500 (or to be more correct 498-9). Among the new exhibits received by the Museum 
are a palaeolithic flint prepared by the Calcton technique, four pottery exhibits, three 
stone idols, a set of seven coloured post-cards of the Sigiriya frescoes in Ceylon which 
will be exhibited alongside the Sittanva^l frescoes for comparative study. A very 
interesting terracotta figure of Gaijesa has been discovered while excavating the site 
in front of Muvarkovil at Kodumbalur, all in red and well polished, measuring 7 
inches high and 4 inches wide at the greatest width. At this very site two copper- 
coins and a few pieces of bronze have been found, belonging to the Mohammedan 
period, particularly to Sultan Jalal-ud-din-Ahsan (Hasan) Shah (1334-39 A.D.). The 
Natural History section has, among other interesting things, collected about 100 
plants and dried them for the herbarium. 

The most important work of the Museum authorities was naturally connected 
with the cleaning of the Sittanva^l Cave Temple Frescoes which was completed this 
year under the supervision of Dr. S. Paramasivan. Similarly the cleaning work on 
the Tirumayan Siva Cave Temple Frescoes {circa 7th century) has been carried 
forward and fresh paintings discovered in the process. The colours used are yellow, 
red, green, black and white. The excavation of Muvarkovil has been continued in 
the course of the year under report, and the whole temple structure studied. The 
architecture shows that the entire temple belongs to the early Cola period, and the 
Pallava-Grantha script of the inscription found thereon is of the 9th- 10th centuries 
AJ). The^rehistoric sites in the vicinity of the jungle Kalasakkadu which were par- 
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tially excavated in 1917 have jiow been taken up again for fresh excavation. A few 
other prehistoric sites were afeo explored during the year. In epigraphy two new 
inscriptions have 'been noticed, both being in Tamil. The first is found in Peyal village 
on the bund of a tank but bears no date. The second was exposed on the plinth of 
the nikhamantapam in front of the Sittanva^l cave and was in old Tamil, the Cura- 
tor dating it chcd 900 a.d. In a number of useful appendices the Curator gives a 
lot of information with regard to the internal management of the Museum and its 
different activities. The last gives a list of the monuments conserved. The report 
is altogether very encouraging and the Curator Mr. K. R. Srinivasa Aiyar, is to be 
congratulated on a year’s successful activities. 

Poona. S. M. K. 


Studies in the Purdnic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, by R. R. Hazra, m.a., 

PH.D., Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Dacca ; Published by the University of 

Dacca ( Bulletin No. XX ) , 1940. Pp. vii + 3 + 367. 

This is a thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Dacca, 1938. During the last few years Dr. Hazra has made himself suffici- 
ently known to the readers of some of the standard Oriental Journals in India by his 
studies in the Dharmasdstra and the Pur anas in a more scientific manner than that 
followed by the Sanskrit scholars of the second half of the last century in India. The 
work done in this field by scholars like H. H. Wilson, F. E. Pargiter, Haraprasad 
Shastri and P. V. Kane is, however, noteworthy as these scholars have adopted the 
scientific method of analysis and synthesis in their evaluation of the texts. While 
the relative chronology of Dharmasdstra texts of the early and late periods has been 
fixed by Prof. Kane and other scholars, the chronology of the Pur anas, like that of 
the Epics is “ a subject full of perplexing problems.” This perplexity of the Pura- 
nic Chronology is further aggravated by the absence of critical editions of the 
Purdnas. The ore of the Puranic material needs to be founded and washed several 
times by our critical scholars before it can yield a few ounces of pure gold which 
could be utilised by the goldsmiths of our history and literature. In the volume 
before us Dr. Hazra does not wish toi play the part of a goldsmith in 
his study of the Puranic rites and customs but rather than of the collector of the 
ore, who is busy pounding his ore with all zest and herculean labour all his own. 
The wealth and inflation of the Puranic records do not stagger him as he believes 
in the value of these records for the study of the development of Hindu rites and 
customs during the centuries intervening between Yajnavalkya and the Smjti Nibzui- 
dhas. During this period, the Hindu society passed through numerous vicissitudes. 
So much so that in many respects the Hindu rites and customs, as found in the 
Nibandhas differ from those in the Codes of Manu and Yajnavalkya. Hence the 
study of the Pur^as is of immense importance for a clear understanding of the whole 
course of the development.” 

In accordance with the plan and purpose of the work explained above Dr. Hazra 
divides his book into Parts I and 11, Part I deals with the Mahdpurdtias and the 
chronology of the Pur^ic chapters of the Major Purdnas {Mdrkandeya, Vdyu, Brah- 
mdnda, Visnu, Matsya, Bhdgavata, Kurma) as also of the Minor Purdnas {Vamana, 
Linga, V or aha, Padnm, Bjhanndradiya, Ndradtya, Agni, Garuda,' Brahma, 
Skanda, Brahmavaivarta, Bhavi^ya) . In Part ll he deals with Hindu Society beiore 
200 A.D., from 3rd to the 6th century a.d. and also allied topics like Brahmanical 
elements in the Purmiic teachings and the influence of economic and social needs of 
the sacerdotal class on the Puraajic Rites and Customs. The absorption of Tantri- 
cism by the Purapic Rites and Customs is the next discussion. This is followed by 
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very useful Appendices containing a long list of quotations which Dr. Hazra has 
traced in the extant Purdnas as also a list of important untraceable Puranic verses 
in the commentaries and Nibandhm. The elaborate Bibliography and the Index 
added at the close of the volume leaving nothing to be desired! within the scope of 
this study planned and executed with such industry and scholarship under the gui- 
dance of Dr. S. K. De of the Dacca University, the guru of our author. 

Dr. Hazra is' fully conscious of the tentative nature of the chronological scheme 
of the Pur^ic texts as outlined by him in Part I of this volume. In spite of the 
controversial nature of this scheme he has brought much useful material to the dis- 
section table of the students of Hindu rites and customs. This is a distinct gain to 
this field of invCvStigation, which awaits the labours of further researchers. The pro- 
blem of the history of Puranic rites and customs as stated and explained by Dr. 
Hazra, is bound to stimulate specialized research by subsequent investigators. In 
fact the present volume throws out numerous suggestions, which, if worked out on 
the basis of scientifically sifted evidence and correlated to contemporary evidence 
from non-Brahmanical sources, will not fail to give some strength to the weak reeds 
of the Puranic chronology. Let us hope that Dr. Hazra himself will apply to this 
task his hard-earned experience and solve many of the textual problems connected 
with the Pur^as, which now confront every ardent student of Indian history and 
culture. We congratulate Dr. Hazra on his present valuable and first-hand study 
of the Puranic sources, so well planned and so conscientiously worked out with ample 
and exact doaimentation. 


Assamese, Its Formation and Development. By Banikanta Kakati, m.a., ph.d, 

Narayani Handiqui HivStorical Institute, Gauhati, Assam, 1941. Demi 8vo. 

Pp. xxxii — 399. 

The prCvSent work on the Assamese language by Dr. Kakati forming his thesis 
for the doctorate of the Calcutta University, is, what its name implies, a scientific 
treatise on the formation and development of this eastern-most Indo-Aryan language, 
closely connected with the other eastern languages like Bengali, Oriya, etc. which 
are better known. Following the famous model of his teacher. “ The Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language'' of Dr. S. K. Chatterji, the author has ana- 
lysed the facts of the Assamese language with care and acumen and has presented 
them in a very readable form. 

After a brief sketch of the history of the language, which is rightly claimed to 
be independent of Bengali and Tiaving its own distinctive features and literature, 
its dialects and vocabulary greatly influenced by the Tibeto- Burmese languages as a 
result of the Shan invasion of the country, the author deals with its sounds and their 
origin from Sanskrit through the intermediate stage of the Prakrits. This part of 
the wo^k is particularly exhaustive and systematically arranged. The author is here 
following the usual method of tracing the sounds of a Modern Indo-Aryan language 
to the sounds of Sanskrit as representative of Old Indo-Aryan. But one would have 
preferred that greater emphasis should have been placed on the period of transition 
from Middle Indo-Aryan to New Indo-Aryan so as to bring out clearly the changes 
which occurred at this time when the modern languages were really formed and as 
the formation of the Middle Indo-Aryan has been thoroughly discussed by scholars 
like PiscHEL, Geiger, Bix)CH and others. The part on morphology deals with the 
word-formation, where a host of nominal suffixes are traced to their origin and the 
formation of nominal and verbal fornis. The author has well brought out the pecu- 
liarities ^ Assamese in the use of pronouns and conjugation. The theoretical dis- 
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cussion of this part is mainly the same as in the work of Dr. Chatterji with slight 
deviations ; and the author appears to maintain the relationship of Assamese along 
with other contiguous languages to Magadhi though strikingly enough all the so- 
called Magadhi features are no more to be found here. In the absence of a good 
descriptive grammar of Assamese, one would have liked to have a brief statement of 
grammatical facts preceding the discussions of their origin. Instead of forming a part 
of the introduction, the problem of the Assamese vocabulary, with its borrowals from 
Kol and Bodo languages may have formed an independent part by itself. To the 
work is added an exhaustive index of all words and a brief bibliography. 

As the author rightly complains, the printing, though excellent in appearance 
and get up„ has forced the writer to compromise his phonetic transcription which is 
thus found mixed with the system of transliteration which often makes it difficult to 
imderstand which is used in a particular place. But leaving aside this difficulty the 
book offers really excellent material for a student of language from the field of 
Assamese. 

Kolhapur. A. M. Ghat-AGE. 



SOME SURVIVALS OF THE HARAPPA CULTURE 


By 

T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN, Madras. 

1. Suggestions of Survivals 

The Harappa Culture, ^ found in full blossom about 2800 appears 
to have vanished in a short while. To judge by what may be deduced from 
the antiquities of the next period of which remains have survived to us, — the 
period of about four centuries immediately preceding the beginning of the 
Christian era, that is, more than two thousand years later, — it looks as if it 
left behind little of a trace. Reminiscences are however found, both in the 
symbols appearing on the ' punch-marked ' coins found all over Indian which 
are definitely known to have been current from about 400 B.C., and in the 
standard of weight to which they conform^. The figures of deer carved on the 
pedestals of the images of the Buddha from about the 2nd century a.d. and 
also at the feet of images of Siva as Daksiiiamurti seem to be survivals of a 
motif known to this culture*'. If the suggestion that the Brahmi script is des- 
cended from the writing on the seals of this culture is found to be correct, the 
Indian systems of writing now in vogue would all be the direct, though remote, 
heirs of this culture. If the contention that the script of Easter Island bears 
so close a similarity to that of Harappa as to be deemed to be a descendant, * 
and a very near one too, turns out to be well-founded^, at least one feature of 
this culture would seem to have voyaged away an incredibly great distance 
and to have survived there till recently. The religion of the culture has, how- 
ever, left a deep and permanent impress, for among its bequests are the cults 
of a Yogi-God, in all probability the proto-type of Siva*^, and of a Mother- 
Goddess®, probably not very different in origin, but quite distinct in develop- 
ment, from the similar goddess of other early cultures. It may be that the 


1. The discovery of more than one prehistoric culture in the Indus region 
makes it desirable that Dr. E. Mackay’s precept (ASI. AR, 1936 : 39) and Prof. 
Norman Brown’s example (see JAOS, 1939 : Sup. 32-44) should be followed of pre- 
ferring the restrictive term, ‘ Harappa Culture to the general term, ' Indus Culture 
which iMr John Marshall employed in the days when it looked as if there was no 
evidence of another early culture in the Indus region. 

2. Mackay, Mohenfo-Dmo, 7. 

3. Fabri, in JRAS, 1935 : 307-18 ; Durga-PRASAn, in JASB, 1934 : N 16-7 : 
38-9 ; Walsh, Punch-Tmrked Ceins from Taxila, 91-6. 

4. Hemmy, in JRAS, 1937 : 25. 5. Marshall, Mohmjo-Daro, 55. 

6. See Appendix 1. 7. Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro, 52-6. 

8. Was Siva as Nataraja known too? See Marshall, Ib. 46, And a proto- 
type of R^abha, the Jain Tirthahkara? See Chanda, in Modern Review, Aug. 
1932: 15^60. 
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worship of the phallus arnX baetyli are also the bequests of this culture®. 
Standards crowned by a bull or a bird carried in procession may be the Ha- 
rappa proto-types of the free-standing pillars crowned by animals like the 
elephant and birds such as the Garuda belonging to the Mauryan age, and both 
might have been objects of worship^®. 

With the progress of excavations at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, the two 
principal centres of this culture now known to us, and with the accumulation 
of further evidences of this culture^^, we are now in a better position than we 
were in about ten years back to trace its influence on the culture of succeed- 
ing centuries. 

II. Origins of Indian Coinage and its Affiliations 

' None of the seals of the other ancient civilizations resemble those that 
have been found at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro either in their devices or the 
pictographs they bear, or even in shape The distinctiveness of the seals 
of the Harappa culture consists not only in the symbols and the legends on 
them but also in the manner in which they are assembled and the format into 
which the assemblage is cast (Fig. 1 : 1-4). These features of the seals 
are six in number, — the adoption of a square shape, the division of the square 
area into an upper and a lower portion, the billeting of an animal in the lower 
portion and the running of an inscription in the upper, the picturing of the 
animal in profile, and the placing of an object in front of the animal (unless 
it be an elephant). The presentation of the animal in profile need not neces- 
sarily be a characteristic special to this culture, for the profile may be easier 
of achievement in early art than the frontal view. But the preference for the 
profile on the seals of the Harappa series is no ground for assigning the seals 
to the infancy of the glyptic art, for the frontal view has been achieved with 
success on other seals of this culture^^, and glyptic art elsewhere in Asia^^ had 

9. Marshall, /&., 49-52. The suggestion has been made that one of the 
signs occurring on some of the Harappa seals [Marshall, Ib. — 129 (383)] resem- 
bles a human figure with four hands and so may be the symbol for a divinity : 
Chanda, in Modern Review, Aug. 1932 : 158-9. If the suggestion is tenable it 
establishes indubitably the antiquity of what is now known as Brahmanical icono- 
graphy. The identification would prove an exceedingly happy one if only we can 
persuade ourselves that it is not improbable. 

10. Chanda, Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus Valley, 34-5. 

While this study is passing through the press, Gordon & Gordon draw atten- 
tion to some other survivals : JRASB.L., (1940) 6 : 61-71. 

11. This paper was completed before Vats's Excavations at Harafipa was 
published. In revising the manuscript for the press I have introduced just a few 
references to this work. 

12. Mackay, in Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro, 381. Throughout this paper I 
have avoided employing the term ‘ sealing ’, for it appeared to me that though 
accuracy might be attained clarity would be lost if I kept intruding on the reader 
the distinction beween ‘ seal ' and ‘ sealing '. 

13. See, for instance. Figs. 7 : 1, 2 ; 13 ; 14 : 1. 

14. See, for instance, Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, 44 : 10 (e, i) ; 50 : 12(b) ; 
51, 69 : 13(a, f, h) ; 51 : 14(b, d). 
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mastered the technique of that view at about the same time as the Harappa 
culture. The other features, however, are not known to early art.^= What 


im 








is more striking, they occur together in almost all the Harappa seals. A 
combination of as many as six features may not be expected to materialise 
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again independently ; at any rate, we do not know that it recurs till over two 
thousand years elapse. 

From about the third century b.c. we have a series of coins and seals, 
occurring in various parts of India from the north-west to the extreme south, 
which embody many of the features found in the seals of the Harappa culture. 
So, they call for an enquiry as to whether they bear any relationship to the 
seals. Only one of the coins (Fig. 1 ; 6) reproduces all the characteristics 
of the seals ; the others depart in some measure from the norm. A few of 
the coins (Fig. 1:5, 7, 11) become rectangular; another coin (Fig. 1:9) 
deviates somewhat from the square shape, and yet another (Fig. 1 : 12) be- 
comes circular, but the incuses in which the types and the legends are located 
are square. On a few coins (Fig. 1 : 8, 10, 11) the animals cease to over- 
shadow the objects in front of them. On one of the objects, a seal, (Fig. 
1 : 13), the object in front of the bull disappears altogether. In these and in 
other ways we find the coins falling away from the standard set up by the 
Harappa seals, and yet their similarity to the seals is indisputable as the gene- 
ral make-up remains essentially the same. The Harappa seals too are not of 
a stereotyped monotony : they vary sometimes from the norm, as where an 
animal faces left (Fig. 1 : 2, 4) instead of right, as is generally the case, or 
a plant is substituted (Fig. 1:3) for the ‘standard’ or ‘ incense-bumer , 
which is the object found almost invariably in front of the * urus bull or a 
^trough" is provided for an elephant (Fig. 1:1) contrary to practice. So, 
the deviations of the coins from the norm might even be traceable to varia- 
tions among the seals themselves. Confirmation of this conjecture is furnish- 
ed by one of the coins (Fig. 1 : 10) bearing, not a legend, but symbols 
which are almost exact copies of a symbol occurring on a sealing at Harappa^®. 
The coins might really have taken up the deviations already present in the 
seals and continued and, perhaps, elaborated them. 

Coins of this class imitate other seals besides those bearing the elephant 
and the urns bull. The seals on which the majestic Brahmani bull appears, 
with its expansive dewlap falling in attractive folds (Fig. 2:1) are copied, 
though distantly, by a coin on which the dewlap is given just emphasis (Fig. 



Fig. 2. 

2:2). The tiger that stands still on another group of seals (Fig. 3:1) gets 
transformed into a majestic lion on one series of coins (Fig. 3 : 2) and into 


16. Vats, in ASLAR, 1929 : 77 : 32 (b : 10b). 
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a lion on the war-path on a few tiny squares of gold leaf (Fig. 3 : 3) which 
might have functioned as coins. 



In far away Greece, and between about 540 b.c. and 400 b.c., there 
appear various issues of coins (Fig. 4) the reverses of which exhibit almost 
every feature that we haveJ found to be characteristic of the Harappa seals. 
One issue (Fig. 4 : 1), for instance, reproduces every feature : another 
(Fig. 4 : 3) is quite similar, except for the occurrence of some lettering in* 
place of the object in front of the animal : in a fourth (Fig. 4 : 4) the legend 



Fig. 4. 


and the object change places, and the animal is replaced by a bird which 
presents a head facing us from a body turned in profile. The variations 
are, however, too slight to obscure the close resemblance to the seals of 
Harappa. 

Both these Indian and Greek series of coins are thus seen to bear close 
affinity to the seals of the Harappa culture. If we exclude, as we must, the 
hypotliesis of re-discovery of assemblage and format more than two millen- 
nia later in two countries that lie far apart, we have to accept the probability 
of the characteristic features on the coins having been derived from a cammon 
source, -^he Harappa seals. 
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It follows then that we have to discover how the link of connection could 
have arisen and could have subsisted in spite of the great gaps in time and 
in space. A clue seems to be furnished by another group of the Harappa 
seals, and by a seal found at Ur in Iraq and by yet another series of 
Greek coins (Fig. 5). On some of the Harappa seals a short-homed bull 



Fig. 5. 


is shown with the head twisted always to one side and also lowered towards 
a ‘ manger ’ in front. It stands as if it is in a lit of rage and is about to 
charge (Fig. 5:1). Indeed, this type of bull does not appear to be known 
to the Harappa culture except in the bellicose fnood*. On a series of Greek 
coins issued about 440 a.d. and marked by the characteristics of format and 
assemblage already mentioned, the short-homed bull appears, just as on the 
Harappa seals and in a temper even more vicious (Fig. 5:2), thou^ with- 
out the manger before it. On another series issued some twenty yeai% later, 
the bull, — rather a man-bull, — is equally frantic, but faces a symbol, perhaps 
a Greek letter, which might be a substitute for the manger (Fig. 5 : 3). 
The deviations from the norm in these issues are, however, of no significance, 
for, the seals themselves exhibit variations such as the absence of the 
manger^®. The similarity between the seals and the coins may therefore be 

17. Mackay, in Marshall, Mahenjo-Daro, 385. 

18. Mackay, Mohenjo-Daro, 326-7. 
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deemed to be quite close, even if no allowance is made for the changes effected 
by differences in time and place. 

No explanation could account for so close a similarity except that of 
the Greek coins having received the characteristic features by way of inheri- 
tance, proximately or through intermediaries, from the Harappa seals. A 
seal of this class, embodying the special characteristics and also the butting 
bull, but with a cuneiform legend of about 3000-2600 b.c., in characters cur- 
rent among the Sumerians, instead of the inscription in the Harappa script 
(Fig. 5 : 4), has been found at Ur.'^® A cuneiform legend would not 
have been incised on this seal if seals of the Harappa type had had no 
attraction for the people of Ur. This seal is not a solitary swallow in west 
Asia : ‘ seals of Indian origin are of almost frequent occurrence at the ancient 
Sumerian sites ' career of the seal from Ur is a commentary on what 

ought to have happened : seals of the Harappa type should have been 
imitated in Mesopotamia and in the countries around on account of their 
popularity ; descendants of the imitations, — ^probably of several removes, — 
should have preserved, in varying degrees, the characteristics of the original 
parents, and travelling further westward in the course of the ages, fallen into 
the hands of the die-sinkers of Greece and enchanted them into adopting 
them as patterns for coin devices. 

While Greek coins, in the fully developed stage, were the products of 
the compression of small discs of metal between two circular dies each of 
which was engraved in intaglio, they were in the earliest stage produced by 
lumps of metal of the shape of beans being beaten into a circular die engraved 
in intaglio, the pressure being applied by a punch of irregular shape. The 
punch was neither large enough to cover the whole of the upper surface of 
the metal-lump nor was it garnished with an engraved device ; so, the impress 
which the punch left on the reverse of the coin was confined to such portion 
of its irregularly indented surface as struck the reverse. The square punch is 
the most effective of rectangular punches to beat a bean of metal into a die, 
and so the punch used for the early Greek coins became square in shape. Such 
unevennesses as there were in the surface of the punch left their impress on 
the reverse of the coin but jji a square incuse, the punch being square. The 
occasional emergence of a design in the incuse frPm; accidental combinations 
of the lines of unevenness must have suggested to the die-sinkers the idea 
of placing an attractive design in the square incuse. They must have looked 
for a*square design for the square face of the punch, and, among those that 
presented themselves should have been designs derived from the Harappa 
seals. Thus must the Harappa patterns have been adopted on Greek coinage. 

If this hypothesis represents even approximately the course of events, 
the relationship between the Greek and the Indian coins we have been con- 
sidering is that of very remote agnates, who had even lost knowledge of the 

19. Smith, Early His. af Assyria, 49-50: (3). 

20. Mackay, Mahenfo-Daro, 7. 
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common ancestry, and it cannot be that between direct ascendants and des- 
cendants. A very influential school holds that this class of Indian coins, 
which represents one of the two principal groups into which the earliest known 
Indian coinage falls, owes one feature at least, — the legend, — ^to Greek influ- 
ence. The argument is that the earliest Indian coins do not bear legends, 
that the earliest Indian issues to bear legends are generally contemporary 
with, or even \atet than, the coins issued from 'about the beginning of the 
second century' b.c. by ‘Alexander's Bactrian successors' on which legends 
are invariably present, their coinage being Greek in character, and that the 
contemporaneity testifies to a borrowing of the idea of the legend from the 
Greek models and that the idea could not but have been borrowed as Indian 
coinage had so rooted a repulsion to legends that though about a century 
earlier the Indian king Saubhuti (Sophytes), imitating the Greek coinage 
brought in by Alexander' the Great, placed a Greek legend on his cdns, the 
example stood rejected totally^^. This view is open to a two-fold objection. 
The earliest known Indian coins to have a legend ' cannot be said to be later 
than the third century ’ b.c.^ A coin of Upagoda belongs to ‘ the late 
third century b.c.'^s There has never been the least suggestion of any foreign 
influence having affected these issues. Legends occur along with types 
on an issue of Mathura of the ‘late third century b.c.,'^'^ on an issue of 
Tripuri ‘ of the late third or early second century b.c.’^^, and on an issue of 
Kada, ‘ probably of the latter half of the third century or early second 
century These are anterior to those Hellenistic issues that could have 

influenced the course of the development of Indian coinage. Moreover, it 
has yet to be explained why the borrowing should have been restricted to 
the legend. Why was not the Greek example followed more fully and why 
was not the circular shape adopted at least on the obverse, the human head 
or a bust accepted for type, and the type or symbol made to dominate the face 
of the coin, and the legend subordinated into a minor feature ? The theory 
of Greek influence must find a reason for none of these developments having 
taken place. 

Indian coinage had already settled dowm to a convention of which the 
features, including the legend, were well established, and if the Greek coinage 
offered itself as a model it stood unhesitatingly rejected till the Hellenic rulers 
of the frontier provinces of India started garnishing their issues with features 
of Indian origin. The theory of indebtedness to Greek models, formulated 
at a time when the chronology of Indian coins was unsettled and the Haiappa 
seals were not understood to belong definitely to Indian culture, has now 
no validity, when the Harappa culture has been accepted as being definitely 

21. See, for instance, Rapson, in Camb. His, India, 1 ; 61. 

22. The copper codn of Dharmapala found at Eran : lb., 1 ; 523, 538 : (5. 1) » 
and Allan, BM.CC, Ancient India, (91) 140: 18(6). 

23. Allan, BM,CC. Ancient India, (145), 263 : 35(18). 

24. Ib., (108), 169 : 24(21). 25. Ib., (140), 239 : 35 (14). 

26. Ib„ (92), 145: 19(14). 
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Indian in essence and is coining to be recognised as having contributed ap- 
preciably to the evolution of Indian culture. These Indian coins, —legend 
and all — are obviously descended from the Harappa seals and the patterns 
on the reverse of the Greek coins we have considered (Figs. 4, 5 ^ are demon- 
strably derived from the imitations of the Harappa seals that had developed 
in the lands between India and Greece. 

If W 0 may judge by the Indian coin (Fig. 1 : 6) nearest to the Harappa 
seals, the Indian mint-master need not have used dies or punches, for he 
could have cast these coins into coupled matrices or moulds. If he had done 
so, he would have repeated exactly in metal what an artificer of Harappa 
would have done in clay had he sealed a purse by sewing it up with a string, 
and leaving both ends of the string loose brought them together, run the ends 
between two seals coupled so as to face each other, poured liquid clay in 
beween and removed the seals when the clay had set hard. The Greek 
mint-master’s technique, however, was different : his equipment at the start 
comprised an engraved matrix into which to drive the metal bean and a plain 
punch with which to drive it in, but he found in a little while that he was 
using a; die and punch, both engraved. Obviously, the method employed for 
these Indian coins is much closer to the art of sealing than to the technique 
relied on for minting these Greek coins. The Indian method has not 
journeyed half as far from glyptic practice as the Greek method has done. 
It should therefore be quite justifiable to hold that, unless other factors 
had intervened, Indian coinage should have had a much earlier origin than 
the Greek, or even the Lydian, both of which had adopted a minting method 
different from sealing or stamping^'^. 

When the closeness of these Indian coins to the Harappa seals is con- 
sidered a doubt arises whether the coinage could not have arisen in the 
life-time of the Harappa culture itself. The copper tablets bearing incised 
devices and inscriptions that have been found at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
Daro do not seem to be coins for at least the reason that they fail to con- 
form to any weight standard. Two further reasons may be urged against 
their being considered the prototypes of Indian coinage. The earliest known 
coinage in India models itseM on the seal impression and its origins rnust go 
back to a series of tablets bearing device and legend in relief and not to a 
series bearing them incised. While neither the Harappa seals nor the early 
Indian coins bear any devices that are fanciful, the animals emblazoned on 
the copper tablets are creations of fancy, not infrequently. The tablets are 
therefore treated more appropriately as amulets than as coins. 

27. The square format of the Harappa seal makes it possible to determine 
in advance the area of metal discs that each could cover. So, if the thickness of 
the discs could be kept constant, the weight of thd discs could also be maintained 
at predetermined standards. A coinage turned out on a uniform weight standard 
would therefore have been easier of achievement in a land where rquare seals were 
in vogue than in regions where cylinder seals making impressions not exactly deter- 
minable in length were popular. See Appendix 3. 
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III. A Feature of Indian and Parthian Coinages 


Another series of early Indian coins (Fig. 6 : 7) which was issued about 
the 1st century b.c., and is therefore approximately contemporary with the 
other Indian issues referred to already, shares with them the special charac- 
teristics observed on the Harappa seals, except that in this series of coins the 
type rises to its full stature and takes pride of place on the face of the coin„ 
and the legend runs along two continuous margins of the coin turning the 
comer at almost a right angle. Both these variations are present also on two 
of the Haiappa seals (Fig. 6 : 1, 2),— the legend mnning on both of them 
along two continuous margins and even taking a short turn along a third, 
and the type on one of them rising into the upper half. Another seal 
(Fig. 6:3), coming from a different place, Chanhu-Daro, and being probably 




the product of a transition from the Harappa culture to the immediately 
succeeding culture of Jhukar, exhibits a type which, though probably divid- 
ing into two sections, is prominent on the coin-face, and a legend which mn- 
ning along one margin turns at right angles and mns along a second. The 
seals and the coin may therefore be taken to embody features that are 
almost identical®. No seals or coins of other countries betray these features 
till we get to the coin issues of the early Achaemenids of Parthia : a coin 
(Fig. 6 : 4) of about 235 B.c., round in shape, has for type the figure of a 
man seated on some piece of furniture, but surrounding it <m three sides is a 
legend which mns up straight, then turning at a right angle mns straight 
and across, and turning once more at a right angle mns straight and*^down. 
This peculiar course of the legend suggests strongly that though the circular 
shape of the coin did not deter the die-sinker’s mind from working within 
the ambit of a square incuse and from mnning the legend along its margins, 
his hand had not the firmness, however, to trace the outlines of that incuse. 


28. Another seal from Harappa ‘is peculiar in having no animal device but 
a long inscription which occupies two whole sides of the square and most of the 
third * : Smith & Gadd, in Marshall, M&henjo-Dm)^, 411. 
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There can be little doubt but that the Harappa seals were the models, remote 
or proximate, which the Achaemenid die-sinker had in mind. Another not- 
able example of this style is a coin (Fig. 6 : 5) of Eucratides, a Hellenist 
king of Bactria and north-west India in the earlier half of the 2nd century b.c., 
which is square in form and bears a legend along three contiguous margins, 
each section being at a right angle to its neighbour, but the type is a bust of 
the king. A third example is a square coin (Fig. 6:6) issued by the last 
Greek king of Bactria, about 150 b.c., on which the type is an elephant in 
profile enclosed in by a legend running continuously along three margins of 
a square incuse : the resemblance to the Harappa seals is marred but slightly 
by the type being lifted into the upper half and by the trough before the ele- 
phant {cf. Fig. 1:1) being varied in shape to resemble a Greek character 
and being placed below the animaF^. The Parthian, the Bactrian and the 
Indian coins would thus seem, in respect of the features marked out as special, 
to have followed closely the pattern-tradition set by the Harappa seals. 

IV. Some Plaques from Ceylon 

In Ceylon have been found a series of small plaques, (Fig. 7 : 4) made 
of some brittle alloy, on which there are designs on both faces in low relief. 
On the obverse is an oblong frame, ‘slightly rounded at the comers, in 
which stands a woman clad in a broad girdle who ‘ with her hands, which 
are pendent, grasps two stalks of the same plant, usually springing ’ from the 
level of her feet ‘ and ending about the level of the shoulders in a small 



Fig. 7. 

blossom, upon each of which stands a small elephant holding a water-pot in 
his upturned trunk, the two tmnks forming an arch over her head On the 
reverse, the principal object is a svastika raised aloft on a column stand- 

29. The Greek letter is not too far away from the spot at which the trough 
is on the Harappa seal (Fig. 1 : 1). 

30. ^CODRINGTON, Ceylan Cains, 27. 
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ing on a base from which rise two short stumps on each side, and the sub- 
sidiary objects are some early symbols. The figure on the obverse has been 
appropriately identified as that of ‘ Gaja-Lak§mr, — the Goddess i§ri or 
Lak§mi being given a ceremonial bath (lustration) by elephants,— and the 
svastika on pole on the reverse has been, with equal justness, recognised to 
be but a variant of the motif, common enough in early Indian art, of a 
symbol, often a tree, standing upright but enclosed within a railing. Speci- 
mens have been found associated with antiquities believed to be assignable 
to the 2nd century b.c.^^, — and this date is not unacceptable for the plaques 
on the basis even of the style of the designs on them. 

A peculiarity of these plaques arrests our attention. In the very interest- 
ing examples we have of sculptures of Gaja-Lak§mi at Sanchi, Bharhut and 
Bodh-Gaya and at Udayagiri, (Fig. 10) of about the 2nd and '^^e 1st cen- 
turies B.C., we do not come across even one specimen in which the goodess 
stands strictly constricted within the outlines of a narrow oblong. Close 
parallels to the figure and to the frame are hard to find among Indian 
antiquities : the nearest approximation seems to be found on a terra 
cotta 'sealing’ or amulet found at Harappa (Fig. 7 : 1), of much the same 
size as the plaques, on one face of which stands a human figure in a narrow 
embrazure provided by a tendril or creeper or long and slender bough, with 
leaves all along, which springs from the level of the feet of the figure, rises 
above the head, turns into an arch to the rear, and descends to the level from 
which it starts. The unusual frame of bough and leaves makes the enclosed 
figure look like a deity ' standing in a shrine.’ The denizen of the embrazure 
on the amulet is just as slim as the occupant of the frame on the plaque, and 
both of them seem to stand out in just the same degree of low relief. A 
second amulet (Fig. 7:2) bears a figure in a frame which is not equally 
clear, but in the shape and the general style there is resemblance between it 
and the other amulet and the plaque. Another plaque (Fig. 7 : 3) shows a 
Gaja-Laksmi with ‘ a thin circular oval circlet round and over the head, spring- 
ing from the shoulders ’,^2 looking almost a nimbus,^^ which emphasises the 
similarity of the plaques to the amulets. If the obverses of the plaques sug- 
gest similarity to the amulets the reverses seeifi to confirm the similarity. 
While the reverse of the first of the plaques (Fig. 7:4) bears a few symbols, 
one of them more prominent than the rest, the reverse of the first of the 
amulets (Fig. 7:1) 'is inscribed with three pictographs But, as we have 
found that the row of symbols which runs as a legend on the early Ilidian 
coins (for instance. Fig. 1 : 7-10) is but a variant of the inscription of un- 
deciphered hieroglyphics on the square seals, we have good reason to suspect 
that the symbols on the reverse of the plaque are, in essence, not dissimilar 
to the pictographs on the reverse of the amulet. Two other ‘ sealings ’ found 
at Harappa (Fig. 7 : 5-6) which are similar in shape and style to the plaques, 

31. Parker, Ancient Ceylon, 462. 32. Ibid,, 454 : 154 (2). 

33. CODRINGTON, Ceylon Coins, 29: 2(23). 
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bear each a large acacia tree, with a platform or railing round the base. The 
significance of this device would be lost on us if we did not recollect that it 
is a symbol very common on early Indian coins and also in sculpture con- 
temporary with the coins (for instance, Fig. 9 : 2). A fifth amulet, again 
from Harappa, shows on each of its two faces, ' a standard similar to those 
found under the heads of animals in the seals with the unicorn (‘ urns bull ’) 
device — an object which has some cult associations, — ^but dissimilar in that 
the ‘ standard ’ on the obverse stands so high on its pole that it would seem 
to tower to a height of over fifteen feet, if we may attach any weight to the 
circumstance that less than a third of the length of the amulet seems to be 
allotted to the figure of the man, who appears to be functioning as standard 
bearer (Fig. 7:7). A two-fold similarity would seem to link this ‘ standard * 
on the amulet with the svastika on post on the plaque : both rise high on a 
pole, and both are cult-objects. 

These amulets and the plaques are thus found to exhibit certain similari- 
ties. They agree in shape ; the human figures look almost alike ; they stand 
enclosed in a narrow oblong ; the relief is not pronounced ; the trees and 
svastikas on the reverses are cult-objects. The principal difference is the 
presence, on the plaques, of a pair of tiny elephants perched on tiny lotuses, 
the stalks of which have to descend almost imperceptibly till they reach the 
hands which the figure holds at the level of the hip. But elephant and lotus 
and stalk are almost inconspicuous, and so they do not tend to destroy the 
general similarity between plaque and amulet. Perhaps, the long and thin 
objects hanging indistinctly from the hands of the figure on one of the 
Harappa amulets (Fig. 7:2) suggested the stalks, and the arch over the 
head of the figure was produced by the quartering of the elephants with up- 
raised trunks in the two top corners of the oblong. 

Once we agree that the elephant and the lotus with its stalk might have 
been suggested by features on the Harappa amulet itself, the kinship between 
the Harappa amulet and the Ceylon plaque stands fully established. The 
similarities are striking : even the difference is probably due to a suggestion 
by the amulet to the plaque. The Ceylon plaque is thus a direct descendant 
of the Harappa amulet. 

V. Origin of the Buddha Image : The Problem 

The most important of the seals of the Harappa culture so far brought 
to light is the one that shows a figure with three faces, seated in the attitude 
of a*Yogi and surrounded by a group of four animals, — an elephant and a 
tiger on its right, and a rhinoceros and a buffalo on the left (Fig. 13 : 2). 
These features have suggested the identification of this figure with §iva, as 
Pasu-pati, ‘ Lord of cattle ^35 the pedestal on which this figure is seated 
is carved, on the light, the figure of a deer ‘ regardant and, on the left, where 
the pedestal is broken, we have traces of carvings of horns exactly similar, 
in shape and position, to those of the deer on the right : the inference is 

34.« Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro, 69. 35. lb,, 52-6. 
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therefore justified that the pedestal bore originally a pair of deer. The 
presence of this pair of deer on the pedestal has invited comparison with the 
occurrence of these animals, often in similar pairs, not only at the feet of 
Siva in images of him as Dak§inamurti which are common from about the 
6th century a.d., but also beneath the Buddha’s throne in scenes representing 
his preaching of the first sermon.^® But the similarity is not confined to this 
one feature ; it extends further than has been realised. One important type of 
the Buddha image is descended from the Harappa culture. 

The origin of the Buddha image has been a puzzle in Indian archaeology. 
In the sculptures of Sanchi and Bharhut, which are practically the earliest of 
Indian antiquarian remains, — those of the Harappa and the associated cultures 
being, of course, excepted, — the Buddha was never figured anthropomorphically, 
even though sculpture had advanced far enough to be able to depict men and 
women and gods and goddesses with great success, and only symbols associated 
with the Buddha were empolyed. All of a sudden, however, the practice of 
representing him in human form seems to appear, just within a century or 
two after the sculptures of Sanchi and Bharhut. Of the influences native to 
the country in that age none insisted on iconolatry as a test of faith, and of 
the cultures that had by then flowed into the country the most important and 
active was the Greek, which, it is needless to say, was accustomed to endow 
its gods with the beauty of the human form in its perfection. The temptation 
has, therefore, been irresistible to impute the origin of the image of the Buddha 
to the Greek contact : indeed, the Apollo of Greek art has been impressed into 
service as the parent of a Buddha type,^^ in spite of the all to obvious differ- 
ences between Apollo and the Buddha as personalities. The confident asser- 
tion has been made that the basic ‘ idea of representing the founder of Bud- 
dhism as a man. . . .originated, not with India, but with Greece’ and that * it 
was the one great mark which the Greeks set upon India. It is claimed 
that the theory has been really necessitated by the absence of a prohibition 
in the Buddhist scriptures against the Buddha being worshipped in the shape 
of a human being. It is argued that there being no interdiction in the 
Buddhist faith, and there being no incapacity in the Indian sculptor, to picture 
man, woman and godling, the Buddha image shopld have materialised fairly 


36. 55. 

37. Tarn, Greeks in Bactria & India, 408. He comments thus on the pheno- 
menon : ‘ Something took place which is without parallel in Hellenic history : 

Greeks of themselves placed their artistic skill at the service of a foreign religion, and 
created for it a new form of expression in art. But this was due to an Indianisation 
of the Greeks', and ‘ the art of Gandhara was born of Buddhist piety utilising 
Yavana technique ' ; Ibid., 393. 

38. It is admitted that the Greek Buddha ‘ went no deeper than their Apollo ; 
he was just a beautiful man : you may search these suave faces in vain for what 
should have been there, the inner spirit of the great Reformer,' Indeed, the admis- 
sion is quite ample : ‘ in the great Buddhas of the Gupta period we get a spiritual 
quality in the Indian conception of the Divine which could not have arisen in a 
school based upon ' the ‘ classical tradition ’ of Greece. See Tarn, Ibid., 405. 
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early had it not been for a feeling in the mind of the Indian sculptor that 
his art was unequal to the task of depicting the physical lineaments of a per- 
sonality of such ineffable grace as the Buddha.^^ 

This contention has been sought to be reinforced by additional arguments. 
While ‘ idolatry is a handmaid of polytheism with personal deities the Indian 
atmosphere of the days preceding the Buddha was ‘ agnosticism, which is not 
favourable to image worship’ the ritualism of the late Vedic times was 
‘frankly agnostic’ such ‘shrines’ as were dedicated to Yak§as were no 
more than trees the bhakti-marga had much less of a vogue than the jnana- 
marga even the bhakti cults represent a ‘ monotheism pervaded by pan- 
theistic ideas and so ‘ the monotheism of the bhakti-marga is not also quite 
favourable to image worship, for the Bhagavat of the bhakta is not a fully 
personal, but a semi-personal being ’ the earliest of the Buddhist monu- 
ments bearing sculptures are those of Sanchi and Bharhut and they date from 
the second and the first centuries b.c., when the inhabitants of eastern India 
had come in contact with the image worshipping and artistic Greeks of Bactria 
and the contact ‘ must have given a strong impulse to the indigenous sculp- 
ture of eastern India ’ sculptures became popular and ‘ the first step of 
image ^worship ’ was taken when ‘ super-human beings ’ like ‘ the Devatas, 
Yaksas and Nagas are figured as worshippers of Buddha’ while ‘the main 
object of worship, Buddha, is not figured ’ the art of sculpture developed 
rapidly and ‘ as a consequence .... image worship had obtained too strong 
a grip of the Indian imagination to be avoided and so the Buddha too was 
represented in images. 

This view has been countered in a number of ways. One line of argu- 
ment has been that ‘ there existed neither an incapacity (the same sculptors* 
represented the Buddha freely as a humlan being in previous incarnations) 
nor an interdiction (for nothing of the kind can be found in Buddhist litera- 
ture) ’, that ‘ the Bhagavata cults of Yak§as and Nagas ’ which are anterior 
to that of the Buddha ‘ yielded ’, probably under the stress of the teaching 
of the Bhagavc^d Gita, ‘ a work that must have been composed perhaps about 
the fourth century b.c. ’, — ^that is, almost immediately after the Buddha, — ‘ to 
the Bhagavata cults of Visnu and Buddha ’, that sculptures of the yogi, medi- 
tating or expounding, and df div'inities in a ‘symmetrical stance’, contem- 
porary with the sculptures in which the Buddha is not represented as a human 
being, furnished the models for the Buddha’s image when it came to be fashion- 
ed, that * we have only to look at a sequence of examples beginning with the 
Parkh^m image and culminating in the Mathura types of the Gupta period 
to realise that there is no room at any point in the development for the inter- 
calation of any model based on Hellenistic tradition ’, that, in any event, an 


39. See, for instance, Foucher, L'Art Batuidhique du Gandhara^ 1 : 612. 
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indigenous school of sculpture at Mathura, in which there is not the faintest 
suspicion of Greek influence, did in fact produce images of the Buddha before 
the Greek spirit began hovering over the waters of Indian art and that this 
is but natural as ' every element essential to the iconography of Buddha and 
Bodhisattva figures appears in early Indian art before the Buddha figure of 
Gandhara or Mathura is known. A second line of reasoning, lifting the 
discussion to levels other than the merely archaeological, has been that ‘ the 
aniconic character of Vedic ritual and early Buddhist art ’ was ‘ a matter of 
choice ’ not understandable by us who have failed to ‘ relegate to an altogether 
subordinate place our predilection for the human figure ’ for images ‘ inherit- 
ed from the late classical cultures \ that the devotee in need of an ‘ image to 
serve as the support of .... contemplation ’ entertained ‘ a mental image of 
the Buddha ’ which he fashioned, not on the basis of any portrait but in 
accordance with ‘ the old list of lakkhanas, or thirty-two major and eighty 
minor iconographic peculiarities of the Great Person ’, that in doing so he was 
merely following an ancient Indian tradition of making an image, not as 
' a reflection of anything that has been physically seen ’ but as ‘ an intelligible 
form or formula ’, that, thus, the devotee saw ‘ the Buddha in the image rather 
than an image of the Buddha that such symbolism, being ' a precise form of 
thought helped to a better apprehension of the Buddha than an image which 
is a mere portraft, and that if in India the intellectual has always preferred the 
use of abstract and algebraical or vegetable or theriomorphic or even natural 
symbols it is because he thinks it ' more fitting that divine truths should be 
expounded by means of images of a less, rather than a more, noble type in 
themselves and that, even if it were not so, the fashioning of the image of 
the Buddha in human form ‘ may have been itself much rather a concession 
to intellectually lower levels of reference than any evidence of any increased 
profundity of vision.'^ So, the tendency to abandon symbolism and to 
adopt a human likeness for the image of the Buddha need be nothing more 
than an indigenous development, and, in any event, Greek culture cannot plume 
itself on it as an achievement for which credit is due to it. Yet another 
line of argument has been that there did really happen to be a canonical 
impediment to the fashioning of an image of the Buddha in the human shape, 
that the prohibition was but the result of a ‘ consistent belief in all Vedic and 
post-Vedic thought that the Immeasureable One couM never be caught with- 
in the limits of measured lineaments that the Buddha having declared that 
' on the dissolution ' of his body, beyond the end of his life, neither gods nor 
men shall see him, the Buddhist artist ‘could never think of attempting to 
render in visible form one who has passed into the realm of Invisibility’, 

49. CoOMARASWAMY, in Art Bulletin, 9 (4) : 8-29. 

50. COOMARASWAMY, in a paper, ‘ The Nature of Buddhist Art in Rowland, 
Jr., Wall Paintings of India, Central Asia and Ceylon. This paper, showing how 
such problems ‘ are not in reality those of Buddhist art in particular, but rather 
those of Indian art in a Buddhist application, and in the last analysis the problems 
of art universally,’ is a brilliant elucidation of many aspects of iconolatry. 
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and that when the Buddhist felt the need for a more ‘ cosy support for con- 
templation ' than the symbols of early Buddhist art an image of the Buddha 
was ‘ immediately formulated ’ at Mathura ‘ on the models of earlier non- 
human and superhuman types (Yak^as, Devas, Cakravartins)’.^* 

Out of the pros and the cons thus stated, the points that look as if they 
are essential to a decision on whether the Buddha image is due to Greek 
example would appear to be whether in the early history of Indian thought 
the tendency to agnosticism was so pervasive as to exclude a faith in theism, 
whether pantheism was so active as to sterilise monotheism, whether ‘ the 
Bhakti cult represents a late stage, — and probably a foreign element,’ — in 
Indian religious history, whether anthropomorphism was practically unknown 
in India before the Buddha, whether it required the Greek love of sculptured 
deities to translate divinities conceived of as philosophical abstractions into 
icons cast in human shape, whether the Buddha is presented in the form in 
which the Greeks represented their gods and whether the iconographic formulae 
for images of the Buddha are not derivable from Indian sources or are 
accountable more appropriately in terms of Greek modes of thought and 
worship. 

None of these considerations, however, is of real importance in arriving 
at a final solution. So monotheistic and so personal a faith as is embodied in 
Christianity has given rise to two contrary modes of worship, — the Catholic, 
resting on image worship, and the Protestant, repudiating images. The de- 
votion preached by certain schools of Christianity is no whit less intense than 
Bhakti and yet those schools condemn iconolatry in unmeasured terms. Not 
less monotheistic or personal is the faith which Muhammad preached and 
yet the breaking of images is a phenomenon under Islam. Not all the Greek 
devotion to the gods nor all the Greek passion for sculpture led to the growth 
of so full a faith in image worship as is characteristic of certain strains of 
Hindu thought. Never did image worship, however, become an article of 
faith to the Hindu votary of Bhakti who clings to a very personal god, and 
never has it been to him anything other than one of the several ways of a 
religious quest. The worship of an impersonal divinity culminates in the 
veneration of symbols like the*linga, and so in idolatry. Even when the devo- 
tion is to a personal god the object of veneration is not necessarily an anthro- 
pomorphic image, for it might be a symbol such as the linga or a stone such 
as a sdlagrdma. The! agnostic who has risen superior to faith in mascots and 
fetishes.is a rarn avis. An inclination to agnosticism among the intellectual 
elite of an age does not mean that church-bells cease to ring congregations in, 
that Sunday black is not worn and that sermons are not endured even though 
they be long. Buddhism itself shows how the Buddha who ignored god did 
still sanction belief in godlings such as those who tenanted the Vajjian cetiyas 


51. Gangoly, in Ostasiatische Zeiischrift, 14 : 41-59. 

52. ‘ Indeed, it rather looks as if Bhakti, generally speaking, may have b^n 
partly the reaction of the Indian mind to, or against the foreign invasions, Persian 
and Greek Tarn, Greeks in Bactria & India, 406. 
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and enjoin veneration of them, — and very probably in the form of images, — 
and also permitted the placing of faith in holy places such as tlrthas whose 
waters are sacred.^^a 

A more profitable line of enquiry would, therefore, seem to be that of 
determining how Buddhist faith expressed itself in sculpture in the age when 
the Buddha came to be figured and worshipped. The forms in which the 
Buddha is represented and the motifs in which the representations are em- 
bodied are more likely to point to a valid solution than argument from ‘ first 
principles.' 

{to be continued.) 


52a. He enumerates the tirthas in Majjma Nikaya, 7. 



ON A THESAURUS LINGUAE SANSCRITAE 

By 

S. M. KATRE, Poona 

Although lexicographical activities in India commence from the Vedic 
period and we have the Nighaptus and later during the classical and post- 
classical period a whole Kosa-literature, the first alphabetical register as we 
now know it is purely due to European advent in the oriental field. The first 
European lexicon with reference to Sanskrit is evidently that of J. E. Hanx- 
LEDEN entitled Dictionarium Malabmicum Samscrdamicum Lusitanum (be- 
tween 1699 and 1732) which however remained in manuscript form and was 
later revised by Paolino.^ Almost a hundred years later, in 1819, H. H. Wil- 
son in collaboration with Colebrooke and Indian Paincjits published his Dic- 
tionary, Sanscrit and English, in the alphabetical order. With this work was 
inaugurated a great era of research in Indology and Indian linguistics during 
the last century and so far as Sanskrit was concerned the Victorian Age rend- 
ered inestimable service to the cause of lexicography both within India and 
outside. Eleven years after the publication of Wilson's Dictionary, Bopp 
brought out his Glossarium Sanscritum (Berlin 1830)®. In 1866 appeared 
Benfey's Sanskrit-English Dictionary and E. Burnouf's Dictionnaire classic 
que Sanscrit-Frangais, Between 1855 and 1875 appeared the monumental' 
Petersburg Dictionary compiled by the two great German scholars Bohtlingk 
and Roth to be followed between 1879 and 1889 by Bohtlingk's Sanskrit- 
wor ter buck in seven volumes each. The earlier, being the bigger of the two, 
is popularly known as the Greater Petersburg Dictionary in opposition to the 
latter, called the Shorter Petersburg Dictionary", shown respectively by the 
common abbreviations PW and pvr in most of the scientific journals and 
monographs utilizing them, Wilson's work in Calcutta found a proper 
vehicle in his two successor^ to the Boden Chair at Oxford resulting in 
Monier- Williams' Sanskrit-English Dictionary^ and Macdonell's work of 
the same name.^ The impetus of the first published lexicon in Calcutta re- 
sulted in several lexicons being published by Indian scholars in Bengal, 
prominent among these being those of Taranath Tarkavacaspati,® Boorah^ 
and Radhakanta.^ Mention should also be made of V. S. Apte's Practical 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary wherein he utilized by his own individual re- 
searches the vast amount of classical Sanskrit literature which was not being 

1. 'WUST, Indisch p. 131 and Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit Philologie 
I, p. 20. 

2. 1st ed. 1830, 2nd ed. 1847, 3rd ed. 1866-67. 

3. 1st ed. 1872. Revised and enlarged, 1898. 

4. 1892 »* anastatic reprint, 1924. 5. Calcutta, 1873-75. 

6. Calcutta (?) 7. Calcutta 1859, 2nd ed. 1874. 
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paid sufficient attention to by the Western lexicographers. Technical lexicons 
were also being compiled! at the time and one of them needs special mention 
here : Nydya-kosa or Dictionary of the technical terms of the Nydya Philo- 
sophy by Bhimacarya Jhalakikar in 1875. 

Side by side with this activity Grassmann and Whitney established a 
new era by their indices verborum to the Rg. and Atharva Vedas respectively 
in 1873 and 1881, thus following the line laid down by Benfey in 1848 in 
his Sdmo-Veda Glossary. It is not necessary for us to recount here the many 
indices verborum to Vedic and classical works which followed these great 
pioneer studies ; it will be sufficient here to indicate that due to the foresight 
of Shri Vishveshvaranandaji of Shantakuti and the band of devoted dis- 
ciples which he attracted, there is to-day in Lahore a research institution 
called after his name® and solely concerning itself with Vedic studies. The 
primary contribution of this Institute is a Vedic Word-Concordance in five 
volumes dealing with the Samhitas, Brahmajias and Aranyakas, Upani§ads, 
Bhagavad-Glta and Vedanta-sutras, and Srauta and other sutras, including 
Vedangas, with reverse indices. Already the second volume dealing with 
Brahma^cias and Aranyakas has appeared and further volumes are in progress. 
Naturally, in any account of Sanskrit lexicography this colossal attempt of 
the Vishvesvarananda Vedic Research Institute must loom large, since the 
V aidika-paddnukrmna-kosa will be an index verborum of all Vedic vocables 
occurring in' the different types of Vedic literature and thus the very basis 
of any Thesaurus of Sanskrit attempted on modem historical and scientific 
principles. 

These different attempts are not co-ordinated efforts but merely the in- 
dividual or institutional expressions of the needs of the hour. When the 
monuir^ntal Petersburg Dictionaries were published the amount of nikterial 
whic/ was available was small in comparison with what has since been pub- 
lished in the numerous series established during the present century both 
within and outside India. The shorter Petersburg Dictionary attempted to 
supplement the original work by incorporating material from works not ac- 
cessible to the earlier Dictionary and similarly §chmidt’s Nachtrdge published 
in 1924-28 attempts to bring the work up to date by the incorporation of fresh 
material. In addition to the spate of dictionaries which have appeared since 
then, there has been a continuous stream of publications in India, Europe and 
America on the one hand and in Japan and China on the other. J^uch of 
the lost Sanskrit literature of the Northern Buddhists is slowly being recover- 
ed from Chinese Translations and Transliterations and Tibetan translations ; 
fragments of Sanskrit literature have also been recovered from the sand-buried 
ruins of Chinese Turkestan, and all this is adding new material to Sanskrit 
lexicography. The importance of this aspect has been realized by the Ame- 
rican scholar Professor Franklin Edgerton in consequence of which he has 

8. Vi^veshwaranand Vedic Research Institute, Lahore. Director : Vishva- 
handhu Shastri. 
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been weaned from his great studies of Vedic Variants to begin a new study 
of what he styles Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. All this important material 
has to find its place in a historical dictionary of Sanskrit. 

EHiring the present century much of hidden Sanskrit literature is finding 
its place in more or less critical editions. The progress of research is not 
necessarily confined to published literature, and the studies of scholars, espe- 
cially in the chronology of Sanskrit literature has to deal with the unpublish- 
ed manuscripts themselves. In fact much of the original work connected 
with this chronology has been based entirely on the correlation of new facts 
gathered from such unpublished manuscript sources. 

The only lexicon so far available on historical principles is the great 
Petersburg Dictionary, notwithstanding the many other dictionaries since 
published. But the material, both manuscript and printed, which was avail- 
able to those two indefatigable scholars represented barely a hundred years 
of collection of manuscripts by European scholars and about half that time 
in printed texts. Thus the advance made with respect to published litera- 
ture and the history of literature is quite considerable and the time has at 
last come when the question of a new dictionary of Sanskrit on historical 
principles should be undertaken in India by a body of Indian scholars. The 
work represented by the great Petersburg Dictionaries covers a period of 
about 80 years in Sanskrit publication both in the West and in India ; but 
the last sixty years have added tremendously to our knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature, from the Sanskrit found in the Turfan manuscripts to the Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit treatises from Tibet and China ; over and above the new works 
published the progress made in determining the chronology of the works and 
their authors is sufficient now to assign definite periods to a vast number of 
them. 

With regard to the unpublished literature now reposing in the different 
libraries in India, we have excellent descriptive catalogues published in Poona, 
Madras, Calcutta, Baroda, Bombay, Benares and Trivandrum. The several 
series which have already become famous are trying to cope up with the 
editorial activities of scholars. All this material has to be incorporated to- 
gether at one place for the proposed Thesaurus. 

It would be surprising to know that there are no lexicons for individual 
authors of the eminence of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti ; no attempts have been 
successfully carried out in preparing indices verbomm to these authors, and 
we ar^ in the dark as to the provenance of a vocable with respect to its signi- 
ficances in their space-time context. 

With regard to Vedic material, the publication of the Vmdikapadanu- 
kramakoia will give us all this material in well-arranged chronological order ; 
but it is specially in connection with classical Sanskrit (including Buddhist 
and Jain) and the popular epic and Puraajas that detailed materials are 
lacking. Taking into account the fact that none of the existing dictionaries 
have been compiled on the historical principles which modem linguistics has 
established and that the science of lexicography itself has made a great 
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advance in its different aspects since the publication of the Petersburg Dic- 
tionaries, we are led to the inevitable conclusion that it is all the more neces- 
sary now that the work of the Thesaurus should be inaugurated without much 
loss of time at a central place which will act as the organizing body for the 
direction and collection of the material. 

The general principles on which such a historical dictionary of Sanskrit 
is to be based may be summarised here in mathematical language as follows. 
Let V stand for the individual vocable of Sanskrit attested at different periods 
in the history of the language ; S represents its significance and R the refer* 
ence or quotable instance of the vocable with respect to a given significance. 
The totality of F, that is where n represents the total number 

of vocables in the language, stands for the whole corpus of the language in 
its basic form of vocables. It is the duty of the lexicographer to extend this 
n to its utmost capacity, taking the entire history of the language from its 
earliest occurrence to its very latest phases, with respect to all the R's, whe- 
ther published or unpublished. The greater the R's the greater is the com- 
prehensiveness of the Thesaurus. The research of the individual scholar will 
then concern itself with a given base V and its different semantic develop- 
ments Sj, Sj, Sm where m indicates the number of significance developed 

by V. The order of the numerals i, 2, m represents the natural deve- 

lopment of the significance also, in its time-sequence. The editorial activities 
will then be limits to the representation of V in its significances .... 

with' reference to the R's arranged in their turn according to the chrono- 
logical order so far as that has been or can be determined. Thus under the 
significance there may be references like Rj,, R^ where the letters i, k, t 
represent the period to which the citation belongs. Now Sj need not always 
be attested^ in the earliest occurrence of the vocable V itself, and the function 
of the historical lexicographer is to correlate the S’s with the /?’s and to explain 
such discrepancies as mentioned above in the light of comparative linguistics. 
Thus every V will have a number of citations for each significance S, and the 
earliest citation will always be given where possible, and similarly the latest 
citation also. In this manner we shall have, for the history of V itself, the 
limits of time determined for the currency of tfee significance S. 

Moreover, in our S3anbology, V will represent the vocable as it appears 
by itself or at the beginning of a compound expression, and t; as the non- 
initial member of a compound. The Thesaurus has to concern itself with V 
as well as v, for many times there may be a without a corresponding -F and 
its existence ordinarily will not be suspected as no efforts are made in the 
usual lexicons to indicate them in the alphabetical register. Under v will also 
have to be indicated othei^ F s which form the initial member of compounds 
of which this v is the second or non-initial member. Again with every V 
or V, there are associated its morphological forms or and these should 
also be indicated in the Thesmms within the subgroup S with citations to 
determine their space-time context. In a similar manner questions affecting 
S5mtax and Stylistics will be dealt with on historical principles. 
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In any practical scheme which is to be drawn up in India there are 
several factors which should be taken into consideration. We have indicated 
the work of the Vishveshvarananda Vedic Research Institute in Lahore. This 
is an important body whose co-operation is absolutely necessary for the fur- 
therance of any scheme which has to deal with the proposed Thesaurus. Then 
there is the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona, justly famed 
for its critical edition of the Great Epic, The material gathered here will 
supply at least half the matter for the Thesaurus, and it is essential that the 
entire Mahabharata Manuscripts tradition should be reduced to an index 
verborum in the Institute. Similar work will have to be done for the differ- 
ent periods of Sanskrit literature and even for certain individual authors. 
The great body of Sanskrit Inscriptions which are more or less well defined 
in their space-time context, have to be reduced to the index form. 

The indices verborum should not be merely alphabetical registers, but 
rearranged in the dictionary form according to the method which I have 
indicated for the individual research worker, namely the registration of all 
the Vs and v's, the determination of all the 5’s and R*s within the specified 
literature or period with exact references. Reference may here be made to 
Prof. Oertel’s paper on this subject®. In my Wilson Philological Lectures 
I have indicated most of these problemsi under Desiderata, and this is not 
the place to deal with them. 

The work indicated briefly in the above discussion cannot be done at one 
centre, for it is too vast and extended for any single group of individuals or 
institutes to undertake it. If it were attempted on such lines a whole de- 
partment would have to be established with scores of workers, and still, the 
rate of publication would be very slow. In the! absence of such a research 
body with unlimited financial resources at its disposal any practical scheme 
must take account of existing research institutes and the manner in which 
these activities can be organised and coordinated towards the main objective 
through these existing sources. It will be impossible to envisage the whole 
scheme within a time limit, because this time limit is essentially dependent 
upon the finances at the back of the scheme. In the absence of a regular 
establishment devoted entinely to ihe Thesaurus on the lines of the Tamil 
Lexicon Office or the New Catcdogus Catalogorum Office of the Madras Uni- 
versity, it may not be possible to complete the Thesaurus even within fifty 
years. But a beginning has to be made in India with the least possible 
delay* and with the minimum of charges upon learned bodies under the pre- 
sent conditions of financial stringency. 

A very practical scheme would involve some institute specialising in 
Indian linguistics as the organising centre, situated centrally with good library 
facilities and easy access to original manuscripts if necessary, where the office 
of the Thesaurus may be housed. The associate institutions will cooperate 


9, ^oolner Commemoration Vrdume, pp. 177 ff. 
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with the central organising core of the Thesaurus body By lending all faci- 
lities at their disposal and placing in the hands of the Central Office all the 
material which is collected by them according to previously settled plans on 
well coordinated lines. Preliminary works, indices vetborum or shorter lexi- 
cons of definite periods, will be submitted to the Central Office either in manu- 
script or printed form. The function of this Central Office will be not only 
to undertake by itself some of these contributory or preliminary works, but 
to organize and coordinate the allotments made to associate bodies. It will 
also arrange for the independent publication of such indices verborum or 
period lexicons based on them ; for there is this difference between the Thesa- 
urus and such contributory indices verborum : whereas the Thesaurus selects 
its citations with an eye to the space-time context with reference to R's and 
S’s the contributory indices will be real indices verborum and therefore the 
very basis for such selection. Among the associate bodies are to be reckoned 
the various University departments dealing with Sanskrit, Linguistics or 
Archaeology, and the large number of research Institutes within India deal- 
ing with these subjects as also the well-established learned societies such as 
the Linguistic Society of India or the various Asiatic Societies or their 
branches. There is no dearth of such departments, institutes or learned 
bodies within India, but the major difficulty is of associating them within a 
single scheme. 

Serious attempts are being made, for instance, to organize a permanent 
secretariat for the All-India Oriental Conference ; but its functions are of 
such divergent and comprehensive nature that it will not be possible to orga- 
nise a centre of the Thesaurus Committee within its province. Only research 
Institutes and University Departments can undertake this organisational work. 

Once the matter of the central organisation is settled the procedure for 
the working and collecting of material has to be fixed. The central organi- 
sation should supply uniform index cards or slips for the preparation of 
indices verborum and make arrangements to house them properly. Among 
the immediate necessities for instance is a Dictionary of Inscriptional Sans- 
krit where we can study the use of Sanskrit vocables in their space-time con- 
text, a Dictionary on the index verborum plan foT each of the Great Commen- 
taries on the six! Darsanas such as those of ^bara or i§ankara ; lexicons for 
definite periods of Sanskrit literature such as, for instance, the great Gupta 
era. The work will have to be properly divided among competent institu- 
tions and with sufficient guarantee that it will be carefully done und^r the 
supervision of an associate board whose function is to help the Central Com- 
mittee in its vaster organisational work. These associate bodies should not 
only give active cooperation to the main scheme by undertaking differ^t 
types of work assigned to them but also contribute somewhat to the financial 
aspect of the scheme under consideration. A nominal annual donation to cover 
the cost of the stationary required for each type of work undertaken by such 
associate body should be made by it. The cost of publication of these con- 
tributory lexicons should however be borne by the Central Office whose func- 
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tion includes the collection of funds for the execution of the Thesaurus, But 
herein lies the chief difficulty. Individual workers are not lacking nor insti- 
tutions which would undertake any of these preliminary studies for the pro- 
posed Thesaurus. But owing to difficulty in publication which no ordinary 
publisher would be willing to undertake, all such enthusiasm vanishes into thin 
air when the prospect of publication is not within a measurable distance of 
time. To ensure this would be tantamount to receiving the willing co-opera- 
tion of both individual scholars as well as of institutes. 

The object of the present paper is to suggest some practical means by 
which the Thesaurus can well become an accomplished fact, with the least 
amount of trouble and without any great financial burden on the country. 
The Province of Bombay luckily possesses to-day a fairly large number of 
responsible and well -organized research institutes devoting themselves to the 
study of Sanskrit in one shape or another ; further every Arts College has a 
Sanskrit department, and although the Bombay University does not have an 
Oriental Department, it was the first among the Indian Universities in recog- 
nizing the value of linguistic research for which the Wilson Philological 
Foundation was established in 1877. Although since its inception there have 
been lectures during every year, the University has published only one series 
delivered by the late Mr. N. B. Diivetia. Since the University of Bombay 
has not been able to publish much work in this direction, the suggestion we 
have to make is this : the mpney which the University has not spent from 
this foundation either in publication or for lack of a proper lecturer in any 
year should be placed at the disposal of a Central Organising Committee for 
the specific purpose of preparing and publishing such contributory volumes, 
and the onus of publication should lie with the Bombay University. If the 
Syndicate of the University is also pleased to grant an additional sum of 
money for publication as and when the volumes get ready, the Central Com- 
mittee can find willing workers in individual scholars as well as associate 
institutes. 

As mentioned above tht work of the Thesaurus cannot be made part 
of any single Institute in this or in any other province unless there is a suffi- 
cient financial guarantee fof the wnole scheme from the establishment of a 
full-time office with a band of paid workers) and for the publication of their 
research in this line. Therefore the present practical proposal envisages 
Poona as the Organising Centre with the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute and the Deccan College Research Institute as the central organising core, 
with the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay and the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society’s Research Branch as associate institutes for undertaking the work of 
the Thesaurus ; the University of Bombay to finance the scheme in the man- 
ner suggested above, and if possible, in the light of future experience, to bear 
a major part of the expenses of publishing the Thesaurus as and when it gets 
ready. In the meantime the contributory monographs and lexicons such as 
the Dictionary of Inscriptional Sanscrit should be kept ready for publica- 
tion witkin a few years. ^ 
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The stcimp 9i the Bombay University on .this scheme will ^able the 
sponsors to appeal to other public bodies in this province and elsewhere, and 
organize different centres for its completion at an earlier date and at less 
expense than has been thought possible under existing conditions. It is to be 
hoped that the University which was first in its recognition of the value of 
linguistics by accepting the Wilson Philological Foundation in 1877, two years 
after the completion of the great Petersburg Dictionary, will now realize its 
sacred trust and officially sponsor the above scheme for the editing of the 
Thesaurus in India by Indian scholars. In its final arrangements it may be 
possible for the University itself to bear all financial responsibilities connected 
with the publication of the Thesaurus. 

Other Universities in India which have no research department in Sans- 
crit may be approached to participate in this scheme in two different ways : 
(<?) by establishing research studentships available at any of the above-named 
research institutes which form the original core of the Thesaurus scheme or at 
other associate institutes which may join the scheme in due course, and (^) by 
making annual contributions for the publication of the results of such re- 
search. It is needless to point out here that when the Thesaurus gets ready, 
copies will be subscribed to by all Universities and their constituent colleges 
or departments. 

Universities which have already research departments for Sanskrit may 
co-operate in this’ scheme by allotting a few studentships for the working out 
of the preliminary contributions suggested by the Central Committee and also 
bear the expense of publishing them. In this manner there will be country- 
wide co-operation for an Indian scheme of a Sanskrit Thesaurus on scientific 
and historical principles. It is indeed not necessary to draw any attention 
here, for instance, to parallel schemes such as the Indian History of India. 
India is now rising to a recognition of her ability to carry on and lead re- 
searches in all fields, and particularly in the Oriental and Linguistic fields, 
and this growing self-consciousness must find expression in the carrying out 
of such major projects to a successful conclusion. It is a matter of pride to 
Indian scholarship that the Critical Edition of the Mahdbhdrata undertaken 
by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute and partially published is 
evoking world-wide admiration as the greatest critical undertaking of the 
twentieth century, executed with the highest degree of scholarship. The work 
of the Thesaurus is equally great and perhaps even more difficult on account 
of its extent ; but there is this advantage that the work is capable of being 
divided among a large number of associate bodies, needing a central orga- 
nization only for coordinating the research and for the final editing of the 
material. If the Indian Universities join together and sponsor this scheme 
and the research institutes cooperate in its detailed working out, the Theses 
urus Linguae Sanscritae will become an accomplished fact, and an ornament 
to Oriental scholarship within India. And it will be on a par with the criti- 
cal edition of the Great Epic as the most magnificent undertaking in India 
in the history of Sanskrit scholarship. 
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Foi* drawing the detail? of the scheme on the above lines IJib University 
of Bombay may invite the cooperation of the various research institutes men- 
tioned above and commence the work as soon as the proper arrangements are 
made. An Advisory Committee may be appointed early to consider the ways 
and means for the working out of the scheme. The cooperation of the All- 
India Oriental Conference and the Linguistic Society of India may also be 
sought in this connection. 
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During the last two decades, if not more, it has been an established 
fashion in our Colleges to found Associations of students of Sanskrit, 
Philosophy, Economics etc. with a view to enable the students to bring them- 
selves in personal contact with their professors in these subjects and at the 
same time to stimulate a closer study of these subjects under the guidance 
of the respective professors. Such Associations may have done some good in 
the direction intended by their founders but they have failed generally to 
stimulate any research tendencies among the students. Normally the students 
of these Associations celebrate an annual gathering with a photograph and 
the successful students leave the Colleges, forgetting both their gurus and the 
subjects they taught for a short period. 

In view of the above state of studies in our Colleges, catering only for 
examination purposes, the word ‘ research ’ has assumed quite a new mean- 
ing among the students even though it is given some dignity in the Univer- 
sity circles. Barring a few exceptions our Colleges have been apathetic 
towards research in any subject, especially of the genuine variety. We are, 
therefore, happy to note here in brief the history and progress of the Research 
Department of the D. A. V. Collie, Lahore. This educational institution 
was founded in 1886 in honour of Swami Dayananda Saras wati and since 
that time it has been developing a net-work of schools and colleges in and 
outside the Punjab. In spite of their engrossing educational activities the 
authorities of this institution have not neglected research, and publication 
work at least so far as the study of classical Sanskrit and Vedas are concerned. 
As early as 1917* they started a separate Department known as the Sanskrit 
Manuscripts and Publication Department and have spent a lac of rupees in 
, building up a separate library for this Department, known as the Lalchmd 
Research Library after the name of the first President of the D. A. V. College. 
Additions to this library of printed books and manuscripts are being regu- 
larly made every year with the help of the financial provision in the budget 
made by the Society. The Research Department of the D. A. V. College has 
already published some important works in Sanskrit, Hindi and English all 
of which bear testimony not only to the capacity and zeal of the authorities 
in implementing their resolutions but also to the research abilities of the 
authors and Editors of the several publications. Prof. Bhagwad Datta, b.a., 
a life-member of the College was the head of this Department from its com- 
mencement up to the middle of 1934 when he retired from the service of the 

* It is a happy coincidence that the B. O. R. Institute, Poona was founded on 
6th July, 1917. 
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College. His place was taken up by another life-member Prof. Vishva- 

Bandhu Shastri, m.a., m.o.l., who had already been working as the Hono- 
rary Director and Editor-in-chief of the Vishveshvarananda Vedic Research 
Institute organized at Lahore in 1923. In fact Prof. Shastri lias been the 
life and soul of this Institute since its commencement. His complete identi- 
fication with and dedication to the encydopsedic research programme of this 
Institute has been responsible in producing works of lasting * value so far 
published by the Institute. The association of such a scholar with the Re- 
search Departent of the D. A. V. College as its responsible Head augurs well 
for its future growth and expansion. Prof. Shastri combines in himself the 

ardour of an educationist, the zeal of a reformer and the patience of a 

scientific research worker. Unless our college professors do research work 
theinselves they are not likely to infuse any spirit of research in their students 
or guide them with authority even in subjects taken up by their students 
for the M.AJ or Doctorate degrees of the Universities. We wish very much 
that our colleges follow the example of the D. A. V. College in opening 
Research Departments in several subjects, on the successful working of which 
depends the future of our Universities in the proper and fruitful performance 
of their function statutory or otherwise viz. Post-graduate Instruction and 
Research. The seeds of research ought to be sown within the precincts of the 
colleges so that the facilities for research provided by special Research Insti- 
tutes in the country may be fully availed of by our students even in their 
later careers. All ease is enemy of perfection.” 


We welcome the appearance of the first number of the Jama Vidyd, 
which is a Bulletin of the Jaina Vidya Bhavan recently founded at Lahore 
with the object of creating a centre for Jaina studies. The Jainas are a 
wealthy community in more senses than one. The wealth of their literature 
far outshines their material wealth by its brilliance and continuity of rdigi-^ , 
ous tradition. Unfortunately the Jainas themselves have not stirred 
very much in the matter of critical research in their literature rich in 
chronology and other features. We must, therefore, congratulate Dr. Banarsi 
Das Jain, m.a., ph.d. and Mr. Mularaj Jain, m.a., ll.b. on founding tlie 
Jaina^Vidya Bhavan to stimulate the Jaina studies and organize them on a 
strictly scientific basis. The first issue of the Jaina Vidya consists of 64 pages 
divided into two equal sections ; English and Hindi. This is a useful arrange- 
ment as many of the Jaina pandits though extremely intelligent and learned 
in their subjects stand in the background as their works and articles do not 
receive any publicity outside the Jain circles. The present number of the 
Jmna Vidya contains many useful articles and notes by eminent scholars. We 
hope the Jaina Vidya will prosper in the immediate future with the patronage 
of the rich Jaina community in India and the scholars interested in the Jaina 
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studies in and outside India. The celebrated firm of Messrs. Moti Lai 
Banarsidas of Lahore and its energetic proprietor Mr. Sundar Lai Jain 
deserve our special thanks for the publication of this Journal, which will 
appear quarterly in July, October, January and April every year. The annual 
subscription of the Journal is Rs. 5/- (including postage). Contributions to 
the Journal in Hindi, English or Gujarati (in Nagari script) should be sent 
to Dr. Banarsidas Jain, m.a., ph. d., c/o the Jaina Vidya Bhavan, Krishna 
Nagar, Lahore, while subscriptions and donations should be sent to the Hono- 
rary Treasurer of the Bhavan, Mr. L. Sundar Lal, Proprietor of Messrs. 
Miotilal Banarsi Das, Said Mitha, Lahore. 


THE ELEVENTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 
HYDERABAD SESSION, DEC. 1941. 

The Eleventh Session of the All-India Oriental Conference will meet 
under the auspices of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government at 
Hyderabad-Dn. from 20th to 22nd December 1941. 

The First Bulletin and the invitation issued by the Reception Com- 
mittee have already met with an enthusiastic response from various Institu- 
tions of Oriental Art and Learning, Governments, Universities, Museums, 
Acadetnies and eminent Scholars in India, and several institutions have 
nominated distinguished Delegates. 

Besides the All-India Oriental Conference, the Indian History Coi^ess 
and the Numismatic Society of India are holding their annual Meetings at 
Hyderabad from 21st to 23rd December 1941. The programme is so arranged 
that common members will have full opportunity to partake conveniently in 
the common literary and social functions, entertainments and local excursions 
and proceed to Ellora and Ajanta and places of historical interest. 

Mr. G. Yazdani, m.a., o.b.e., Director of Arihseology, Hyderabad State, 
has been elected General President for the Session. 

The Conference will be divided into 18 Sections and the following gentle- 
men have been duly elected as Sectional Presidents 

1. Vedic. — Dr. Manilal Patel, Director, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

Andheri, Bombay. 

2. Iranian. — ^Sardar Dastur Nosherwan Kaikobad, High Priest of the 

Parsees in the Deccan, Poona. 

3. Islamic culture.— Dr. M. Z. Siddiqi, Sir Asutosh Mukerji Piof. of 

Islamic Culture, University of Calcutta. 

4. Arabic, Persian etc. — Dr. S. Muhammad Husain Nainar, Post- 

graduate Department, University of Madras. 
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5. Classical Sanskrit.— Dr. Hari Chand Shastri, Principal, Patna 

College, University of Patna. 

6. Ardhamagadhi & Prakrit. — Dr. A. N. UpAdhye, Prof. Rajaram 

College, Kolhapur. 

7. Philosophy & Religion. — Prof. P. P. S. Sastry, Presidency College, 

Madras. 

8. History, Chronology etc. — Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastry, Head of 

the Department of Indian History, University of Madras. 

9. Archaeology, Epigraphy etc. — ^Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Head of the 

Department of Sanskrit, Nagpur University. 

10. Philology & Indian Linguistics. — Dr. M. Shahidullah, Prof., 

Department of Bengali, University of Dacca, Ramna. 

11. Ethnology (Anthropology & Mythology). — Mr. M. D. Raghavan, 

Government Museum, Madras. 

12. Fine Arts (including Deccan Art). — Rai Bahadur S. N. Gupta, 

Principal, Mayo School of Arts, Lahore. 

13. Technical Sciences (including Ayurvedic & Unani). — Khan Bahadur 

M. Sanaullah, Archaeological Chemist 

14. Non-Local Indian Languages. — Dr. Baburam Saksena, Reader, 

Allahabad University. 

15. Local Languages : Urdu. — ^Dr. A. S. Siddiqi, Head of the Dept, of 

Arabic & Persian, University of Allahabad. 

16. Marathi. — ^Prof. D. V. Potdar, Secretary, Bharat Itihasa Samshodak 

Mandal, Poona. 

17. Telugu. — Dr. C. R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, 

Waltair. 

18. Kannada. — Mr. Masti Venkatesa Iyengar, Bangalore. 

The Local Reception C^mittee on behalf of the Executive Committee 
of the Conference extends invitation to all Oriental Societies, Learned Insti- 
tutions, Universities, Museums and other Government and non-Govemment 
Departments to send delegates and requests the delegates and the members 
of the Conference to contribute materially to the advancement of knowledge 
by their valuable researches. The Local Reception Committee trusts that 
delegates and members intending to attend the Session will co-operate with 
the organisers to make the forthcoming Session a success. 

Curators of Museums, Librarians, owners of private colla:tions, and 
connoisseurs of Art and Antiquities are hereby requested to communicate 
directly with the Director of Archaeology, H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government, 
Hyderabad-Deocan, regarding the exhibition of such specimens as they pro- 
pose to ^d, for arrangements are being made by the State Archaeological 
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Department for the inauguration of a Historical Exhibition in co-operation 
with the Indian History Congress, the Hyderabad Museum, the State Library, 
Osmania University Library and other important Institutions in the City. 

All communications and remittances may kindly be addressed to Dr. M. 
Nizamuddin, Local Secretary, Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, 
Osmania University, Lallaguda, Deccan. 


M. Nizamuddin, 
Local Secretary. 


Dr. S. K. De, M.A., D.LIT. (London), 
Professor of Sanskrit, 

Dacca University. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna, m.a., d.lit. (London), 
Professor of History, 

Mysore University. 

Hon. General Secretaries. 



TRANSCRIPTION OF CHINESE 
FOR SINO-INDIAN STUDIES* 


By 

T. F. CHOU, Calcutta. 

The Geneva system of Sanskrit transcription has now been almost un- 
animously accepted by Indologists everywhere. This has not been, however, 
the case with the transcription of Chinese, for which various methods have 
been adopted and are still current among Sinologists in general. Among 
these, including French and German methods of transcription, the Wade- 
Giles’ system has proved to be the most popular one, at least so far as the 
English works on Sinology are concerned. None of the current systems has, 
however, been found either very convenient or helpful to the progress of such 
studies as are primarily connected with both Indian and Sinitic languages. 
In the following, therefore, we propose a method of Chinese transcription for 
Sino-Iiidian studies, which, being in consonance with the adopted principles 
of Sanskrit transcription, is expected to be easily comprehensible to those 
who are already familiar with the latter. 

The present system of transcription applies to the tnodem pronuncia-: 
tion of Chinese. It is not yet generally known, that since 1926^ the modem 
Pekinese has been adopted as the National Language (kua-ii) in China and 
that it slightly differs from the Mandarin (kuan-hua). The system of 
Pekinese pronunciation is, therefore, the one, which has been transcribed for 


our purpose in the following : 




Initials : ^ p 

ph m 

— 

f 


t 

th n 

1 

— 

— 

k 

kh — 

— 

h 

— 

» c 

ch — 

— 

§ 

— 

* ts 

tsh — 


s 

z 

ts 

tsh • — 

__ 

s 



* I am indebted to Dr. V. V. Gokhale, Poona, for his valuable guidance and 
co-operation in the preparation of this paper. 

1. Before 1926, Mandarin was considered as the standard speech. 

2. Jn this series ph (p + h) is bi-labial, while f is a labio-dental. 

3. This series is a palatalization from both ki, khi, hi and tsi, tshi, si. In the 
WADE-system this appears as chi, cKi, hsi ; in the French system, it is represented 
separately, either by ki, ki, hi or by tsi, ts% si. The actual Pekinese pronunciation 
of both these groups is however only palatal. As there are too many homonymous 
words under this series, and although both groups are pronounced alike, we could 
distinguish the transcriptions in the following manner : — (See also Note 17 below.) 

c(<k), ch(<kh), c«h) ; 
ts(<ts), t^h(<tsh), ^(<s). 

4. ? is a voiced 9 . In the Sanskrit sound-system, t§, t§h, ? from this series and 
ts, tsh from the next series are not found. 
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Finals : 



6 i 

u 

ii 

a 

ia 

ua 

— 

0 

io 

uo 

— 


— 

— 

— 


ie 

— 

he 

ai 

iai 

uai 

— 

ei 

— 

uei 

— 

au 

iau 

— 

— 

eu 

ieu 

— 

— 

an 

^ ian 

uan 

uan 

en 

in 

uen 

tin 

ah 

iah 

uah 

— 

eh 

ih 

ueh 

— 

-uh 

'iuh 

— 

— 

11 er 

— 

— 

— 


5. -1 is a symbol few two apical vowels (see Karlgren, Etudes sur la Phonalogk 
Chimise) from an original i, and occurs only with initial consonants : t§, t§h, 

and ts, tsh, s. This -i can be replaced by an apostrophe (’) for typographical 
convenience, or also when it is unstressed. 

6. Phonetically there are no semi-vowels (y, w) in Pekinese, ii is rounded i 
(French u, German m), from Ancient i-t*w ; therefore it may also be written as iu 
for typographical convenience. 

7. e is equivalent to [9], the English -er. When stressed, it is unrounded o. 

8. Excepting e and the -e (v) hi ie, lie, all other e.= [9]. This [a] sound 
may also be transcribed by short 0 ( 3 ?), but in that case, the Chinese a, occurring 
at all places in our system, will have to be transcribed as a. 

9. In ian, -an is assimilated by i-. 

10. -ufi occurs only as combined with an initial consonant. 

11. er is a retroflex vowel, like the American -er. 

12. o and e occur in Pekinese only as exclamations. The Mandarin a and 
ko, kho, ho are pronounced in Pekinese as e and ke, khe, he (Colloquial : hau) or 
as uo and kuo. khuo, huo respectively. The Colloquial Pekinese pronunciation of -e 
(which is the same in Mandarin) is *ai [ < Ancient -ek, etc.], or -ei [ <Anc. ^ak]. 

13. Mandarin pe, phe, me, and pun, phuh, mtm, fun are pronounced in literary 

Pekinese as po, pho, mo (Coll.: -ai [ < Anc. -ek, ^ek ], -eif <Anc. -sk, -u^t ] ) and pen, 
pheh, men, fen respectively. The Colloquial Pekinese pronunciation of -0 (which 
is the same in Mandarin) is -au. * 

14. -n after all initial consonants (excepting k-, kh-, h-) in WiADE’s system is 
pronounced as -uo (Coll.: -au [<Anc. -^k, -iak], -uai [ < Anc. -uak, -iuet]) in 
Pekinese. 

15. The Pekinese pronunciation of some colloquial words : t§u etc. is t§eu etc. 
A double pronunciation (i.e. literary and colloquial) is observable in Modem 
Chinese. For avoiding homonyms, the colloquial pronunciation may sometimes be 
taken for the purpose of transcription, e.g. for avoiding the homonym lu C six 
'green'), the colloquial pronunciations: lieu (<Anc. liuk ‘six') and lii (<Anc. 
Uwok, ‘ green ') may be adopted. 



We add below a complete syllabary of modem Pekinese (without indicating tonal distincti<xis) : 


1 


1 

— 









*§ 

M 

•3 

§ 

4: 

44 

huan 

tsuaii 

tsuan 

suan 

1 




} uen 

i 





s 

a 

g 

1 

3 

<U 

3 

3 

3 

<u 

3 

3 

3 

3 

<U 

3 

X 

44 

§ 

3 

4: 

s § 
§■ %■ 

s 

g 

3 

N* 

8 

3 

i5 

8 ' 
0) 

3 

X 

1 

§ 

3 





3 

3 

3 

§ 

3 

rt 

3 

3 

3 

rt 

3 

rt 

3 

3 

rt 

3 

x: 

44 

3 

rt 

3 

43 

i 1 

4-» 

g 

2. 

3 

rt 

3 

N- 

g 

3 

iS 

rt 

3 

X 

1 

uei 





i 

‘v 

3 

•5 

1 

1 

'S 

3 

’S 

3 

X 

44 

’S 

3 

43 

’5) 4) 

3 3 

43 

■«-* JJ- 

■t-i 

‘S 

'S 

3 

N- 

'S 

3 

'S 

3 

43 

CO 

‘S 

3 

10 

uai 









•a 

3 

'rt 

3 

JC 

44 

'rt 

3 

43 

3 1 
I- ;g. 

‘rt 

w- 

1 




0 

1 





o 

3 

o 

3 

6 

O 

3 

3 

o 

a 

O 

3 

O 

3 

4: 

44 

3 

43 

1 ^ 
1' I- 

0 

3 

U}- 

0 

5- 

3 

«) 

0 

3 

1 

0 

s 









rt 

3 

re 

3 

43 

44 

rt 

3 

43 

rt « 

S- 43 

4J («• 

rt 

3. 

rt 

3 




3 

a 

1 

3 

B 

3 

*+H 

3 

3 

£ 

3 

3 

a 

3 

3 

M 

44 

3 

43 

3 3 

i3‘ 43 

t« ■ 

S- 

3 

N- 

3 

i2 

3 


Ui 

a> 


















•c 

3 

' 

s' 




•3 

3 

•3 

3 

:B 

1 

•3 

•3 

3 

•i 

43 

44 

•3 

3 

43 

•3 

3- -f. 

1 

•3 

3 

N- 

•8 

1 

•8 

3 

43 

CO 

■ta 

•a 

OT 

•§ 

’S 

ex 

•g 

•a 

■£ 

s 

vS 

■| 

'£ 

■5 

3 

3 


•3 

•3 

1 

•3 

OJ 

43 

‘I- *1 

cO • 

‘I- 

•§. 

1 

1 

1 

•§ 

•C 

c« 

a 

•c 

a 

S 

S 

‘1 

•3 

s 

•3 

rt 

.3 

-u 

•§ 

c 

'1 

•§ 

•3 

rt 

4: 

44 

•3 

rt 

43 

• e 'C 

S. ^ 

4J C«- 

1. 

•§ 

N* 

•8 

S 

•g 

f 

1 

a 

V 

c 

o 

a 

s 

•a 

3 

<U 

s 

c 

<u 

1 

1 

3 

0) 

3 

1 

s 

S 

S 

a 

<u 

43 

C! 

1- 

3 

aj • 

8 

0) 

N' 


'S 

■♦■J 


c 

a 

c 

ra 

a 

c 

w 

x: 

a 

1 

c 


rt 

X 

3 

rt 

3 

C 

rt 

3 

rt 

rt 

3 

X 

i- 1- 

i- 

rt 

N- 

8 

rt 

B 

8 

rt 

43 

B 

i 

3 

O 

1 

1 

3 

•a 

3 

1 

3 

3 

V 

3 

0) 

•H 

3 

<D 

3 

3 

<U 

3 

V 

3 

<D 

XS 

44 

3 

0 

43 

s 1 

g. 

3 

^3• 

3 

cu 

CO 

s 

i 

S 

s 

a 

’a 

3 

Rt 

a 

1 

i 

3 

rt 

5 

3 

rt 

3 

3 

3 

rt 

3 

44 

3 

rt 
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3 s 
2- S 

4J 

•M 

g 

3 

3 

rt 

to 

■4^ 

^g 

t 

i 

'C 

‘S 

a 

'53 

x 

o. 

1 

^4i< 


• 

1 

'5J 

3 


■« 

'S 

4S 

44 

'« 

43 

I- I 

'0 

1 

‘S 

B 

1 

'S 

CO 

’w 

a 

•a 

J 

1 


'rt 

X 

’rt 

3 

]rt 

•a 

'rt 

43 

44 

’rt 

43 

I- 1. 

'rt. 

1 

1 

1 

OT 

’rt 

to 
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£ 

H) 

•s 

<V 

a 

_a> 

<0 

X 

44 

<u 

43 

%■ I. 

a>. 

a> 

IS!* 

a; 

to 

OJ 
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o 

•a 

o 

B 

0 

M-t 

- 




5« 






3 



rt 

a 

OJ 

■a. 

I 

43 


1 

rt 

3 

J5 

i3 

rt 

43 

44 

5 

rt 

S- 

rt. 

! 


1 








• 






’s- 1 

Vj' 

’n- 

B 

1 

'S 



iai I iau j ieu i^n in | iah in iun a uan 
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1 '“ 

• OJ 4-> 


•s ri 


g " 1 


0 cj > 

e ® X g 


.S 03 '*5, C 
QJ 

c 

:5 *2 

•S ‘S 


chia, sia are an exception to this, as they are palatalized only from kia, khia, hia 
respectively. In Pekinese stage-language, however, tsi etc. are separated from d 
(<ki) etc. Through an abnormal analogy, some actresses pronounce even d(<ki) 
etc. as tsi etc. This tendency is observable also among girl-students in Peiping. 
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We subjoin a specimen of a passage, transcribed according to the system 
proposed above. This passage represents the beginning of the Vujracchedika 
(ed. by Max Muller & B. Nanjio) in its six Chinese translations.^® (Where 
Chinese translations dilfer from Sanskrit, a tentative Skt. restoration is added 
in [ ] brackets.) 


Skt. 
Ch. 4 


Skt 

Ch. 


Skt 
Ch. 4 


»» 


5 

6 


»* 


1 




2 


Skt. 
Ch. 4 


»* ^ 

M 1,2 


Namo sarvajflaya/ 
kuei-mih i-chie fo phu-sa hai ten/ 

[ sarvabuddhabodhisattvasSgarebhyah ] 

evarh maya ^nitam/ ekasmin samaye 

zu-ti uo uen / i-si 

bhagavan ^rSvastyam viharati sma 
&i-tsuen uen-t^e ieu-Qin 
[ lokajye&thah ] 
pO’Chie-fan tsai st-luo-fa tsu 

„ „ mih'tfchen ta-ti^eh 

[ sravastimah§nagary§m ] 
fo „ se-uei kuo 

[ buddhah ] 

pho-chie-pho „ se-pho-ihi teheii 

f sravastinagary§m ] 
fo pho-chie^pho ttu se-uei kuo 

jetavane ^nathapindadasySrame 

sen-lin tsuii u-tshin thuan si-ti tian teuh 
£-iuo lin ci ku-tu iian 

t^n-sen „ si ,» „ 

chi-tu ci „ „ 

chi’ihuo su-lin „ „ „ 


Skt. 

Ch. 4 
„ 5, 6 
,, 1, 2, 3 


mahata bhiksusarhghena sardham 

ta pi'Chieu t&vih kuh 

U „ pi-ishu tsun 

„ „ pi-chieu tsuh 


Skt. ardhatrayoda^abhirbhiksu^taih 

Ch. 4 pan san si pi-chieu pai 

5, 6; 1, 2, 3 Chian er-pai u-si zen cii 


Skt. sarhbahulai^ca bodhisattvairmahasattvaih/ 

Ch. 6 ci ta phu-sa tsun/ 

[ mahabodhisattvaih ] / 

In conclusion, we may add a table, giving a comparative view of four 
other systems of transcription, which are in vogue, along with the one pro- 
posed by us. Among these, A represents the French system, as used in the 

18. Among these Nos. 1-3 (TTP Nos. 235-237) are the so-called *old' trans- 
lations, while Nos, 4-6 (TTP Nos. 238, 220, 239) are the ‘ new * ones. No. 4, made 
by Dharmagupta, is a word to word translation. It may be noted in passing, that 
this version, ^ong with the version of Vasubhadra's Si e-han-mu t^au-cie (Catu- 
ragamasara ?), made by Kumarabuddhi (TTP No. 1505; Nj. 1381) forms the 
only two absolutely literal translations in the Chinese Tripitaka. On the doubtful 
authenticity of No. 4 see T. Matsumoto, Die Prajhdpdrcmitd-JJteratur (Stuttgart, 
1932) p. l^ff. 
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H6b6girin\ B the WADE-system ; C the National Romanization {Gwoyeu 
Romatzyhy^, prepared by Y. R. Chao and “A Handful of Men Society” 
(Phoneticians’ Club, Peking, 1926) ; and D the Latinization by A. Dragunov 
and others. The last two systems (C, D) represent two different movements 
(i.e. G. R. and Latinxua Sin-wenz = Latinized new Script) for the Romaniza- 
tion of Chinese. 
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h 

X 

c 

k (i) 

' ch ( i ) 

j(i) 

g (i) 

ch 

kh (i) 
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ch ( i) 

k(i) 

C 

h(i) 

‘'^^hs ( i ) 

sh ( i ) 

x(i) 


19. Cf. Denzil Carr, The Gwoyeu Transcription (Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, 
Tome X, 1934, Pp. 77-86). 

20. This French transcription is based on the Mandarin pronunciation, e.g. 
ngo (<Anc. nga, Pekinese uo, '!’): but sometimes mistakes are -seen, e.g, ngai 
(<Anc. ai, ‘to love’), which ought to be ai even in Mandarin. In Pekinese 
initial ng- has been entirely lost. 

21. hs, sh, and 55 , s in the WADE-system correspond to our s, and s res- 
pectively. In Wade’s system, even when u is written as u, still sii and ^ sounds 
can be distinguished in that system through the transcriptions : hsu ( =su) and 
shu ('=|§u). 

23. For h, d, g etc, cf. Y. R. Chad, Plosives m Chinese Dialects (Proceedings 
of the Second International Congress of Phonetic Sciences, London). 

24. In G. R. system, mh, nh, Ih, rh combined with the vowel forms in the 
1st Tone represent the 1st Tone ; while m, «, /, r combined with the same represent 
the Ist+Tone. The vowel forms in the 1st 4- Tone are not used with these voiced 
consonants. 
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22. In Wade-system, ts, ts‘, s before the apical vowel -u are written as : tz, 
iz\ 5s ; so that even when -w is written as -w, the groups; tzu (=tsi), tz*u 
(i=tshi),«ssM (l=si) and t$u (=tsu), U*u (=tshu), su (=su) can be distinguished 
from each other. 

25. In the French system, the apical vowel after tch (=t§) etc. is transcribed 
as -e, while the one after ts (=ts) etc. is transcribed as -eu. In the WADE-system, 
the same is transcribed by -ih and -u respectively. 

26. The Ancient voiced bh, dh, gh etc. in the 1st Tone (in-phin) change to 
voiceless ph, th, kh etc. in the first + Tone {ktn-phin) in Modem Pekinese. Cf. Y. R. 
Chao, Tone afid Intonation in Chinese (Bulletin of the Institute of History and 
Philology, Academia Sinica) ; F.K.Li, Chapter on Languages and Dialects (China 
Year-Book, 2nd Issue, 1936- '37, Commercial Press, Shanghai). 
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27. In the G. R. system, the 2nd Tone (^cw-jen) is represented either by 
doubling the vowels a, o, e or changing i into e and u into o. But in these parti- 
cular cases, in order to avoid the confusion in respect of ee, only the former prin- 
ciple is applied and not the latter. 

28. In this system, apical vowels are not transcribed. The retroflex vowel is 
written as r ; e.g. rz ( = er-ts*, ‘ son 
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29. When these syllables are not combined with consonants, w^, y- are added 
as indicated in the table, otherwise -u-(-ou- in the French system), -I- are changed 
into «/-, y- respectively. 

30. ^ * In Romanizing Chinese, the compounds are written as ^ngle words. In 

l!>ragunov’s Latinization, are inserted for avoiding ambiguity ; e.g. mjyo ( = in- 

lie, ‘ music ’) for in-yo, and not for %-nyo. 

31. In Pekinese, the original 4th Tone {^u-^en) is distributed among the 1st, 
1st + 2nd and 3rd Tones. In Wade's system, yi represents the original 4th Tone, 
while i represents the Tones other than Ae original 4th. 

32. In G. R system, for these two forms (y«, yng), we may suggest a modi- 
fication as : yin, ying, cf. yi, 

33. In Dragunov's Latinization, the Mandarin to is transcribed as yo 
( = iio) and iun is transcribed as yng 0= un) . 





SOME SURVIVALS OF THE HARAPPA CULTURE* 

By 

T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN, Madras 

VI. The Cults Behind the Image 

To determine whether images of a deity in human shape could not have 
been earlier in India than the contact with the Greeks and whether they could 
not have been the forebears of the images of the Buddha, we have to obtain 
an idea of the cults which by the age of Greek influence had already secured 
a vogue in Buddhism and in the faiths in the midst of which Buddhism arose. 
The earliest Buddhist remains which enable us to get an insight into the variety 
and the character of those cults and of the manner in which the anthropo- 
morphic image came to be accepted as an object of worship are the sculptures 
that adorn the Buddhist stupas. They are worthy of study for the light 
they throw directly or indirectly on the antiquity of the beliefs they illustrate. 

We need say little about the cults of the symbol, the relic and the funeral 
mound in Buddhism, for, the worship of Wheel and ‘ Nandipada over Circle ’ 
as symbols, of the Buddha’s head-dress and begging-bowl and bones as relics, 
and of stupas as funeral mounds are all expressed so unambiguously in 
sculptures and in literary records that there is no mistaking their character. 
But Buddhism is known to have adopted other cults also from almost the 
beginning of its history and they require to be traced and compared if their 
bearing on the genesis of the Buddha image is to be determined. 

A piece of sculpture from the Buddhist stupa of Bharhut (Fig. 8:1) 
shows a platform under a spreading tree and four animals on each side. No 
god has stationed himself on the platform, but his presence is felt none the 
less for his being physically absent. An inscribed label calls it a representa- 
tion of ‘the shrine at Migasammata where animals rejoice together’. The 
shrine is not shown in the sculpture, nor the god of the shrine, but 
both the shrine and the god have been subtly sensed by the animals 
who have trooped in to pay their devoirs, and they were undoubtedly imagined 
in the scene by the sculptor. In a second piece of sculpture (Fig.- 8:2), 
also from Bharhut, a tree and a platform under it are worshipped by two 
pairs of devotees, one pair standing under the tree and another pair bowing at 
the platform : the only difference between this and the previous piece is that 
human beings are substituted in this for animals. No label is required to 
tell us that here too the presence of a god has to be felt and inferred. The 
platform in these two sculptures may equally well represent a seat for the 


Continued from page 270. 
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deity of the scene or an altar for laying offerings upon for the deity, but 
the Buddhist sculptor treated it as a seat, at least for the purposes of the 
iconography of the Buddha, for, within a century or two of the Bharhut stupa 
the /Buddha is shown in sculptures as a divinity seated on a low dais under 
a great tree. 

A rather late piece of sculpture from Mathura (Fig. 8 : 8), being one 
half of a panel, depicts a tree, — railed in because of its sacredness and pro- 
tected by what seems to be a huge tongue of leaping flame, — and also a 



Fig. 8. 

winged deity or spirit to the left of the tree, in an attitude suggestive of vene- 
ration,'" If the panel was complete it would have contained a repetition of 
the tongue of flame and the winged godling to the right of the tree. 

Another piece from the same place and of the same date (Fig. 8:4) pic- 
tures a wheel on a pillar, —also protected by a great tongue of flame, ^being 
worshipped by two camels and two men who have ranged themselves on one 
side in single file. This piece too being broken like the other, the full panel 
would have similarly shown a row of animal and human devotees on either 
side of the wheel on the pillar. The object in the middle of the group is a sym- 
bol, — a \uheel, — which having at an earlier stage in Indian thought come to be 
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associated with ‘ righteousness * or Dharma, was adopted by the Buddhists to 
represent the doctrine of the Buddha. 

The three sculptures depicting the worship of a tree or of a tree with a 
platform at its foot (Fig. 8 : 1-3) may exemplify three different cults, — 
firstly a tree-cult in which the tree itself is the object of devotion because of 
the benefits it confers, secondly a tree-spirit-cult in which the tree receives 
worship as the visible representation of an invisible spirit, and thirdly a 
haunt-cult in which the tree is adored, not because it is a tree nor because 
it represents a spirit, but because it is the milieu in which a deity chooses to 
appear or has appeared now and again. Any scene which a deity visits being 
its haunt, a tree under which the deity promenades or seats itself is also one : 
the deity is neither the tree itself nor a manifestation of the tree, and its 
association with the tree need be no more than ‘ terminable at will '. None 
of these modes of representing the tree is therefore explicit as to which of tJie 
three cults it exemplifies. We cannot resolve the doubt, for Buddhism en- 
oouraged all the three cults. The third of these pieces (Fig. 8. : 3) illustrates 
only one of the numerous variations on the theme of the haunt ; the winged 
being was perhaps introduced to lay emphasis on the deity of the: haunt 
having had so universal an appeal that not even creations of the fancy were 
exempt from the urge to worship it. The lateness of this piece shows also 
that the formula of picturing only the haunt continued to be in vogue even 
after the deity had come to be delineated in its haunt. 

But these pieces may also depict what may be called a spot-cult. They 
might have been intended to represent, directly or remotely, the sanctity of the 
spot at which the Buddha achieved enlightenment or from which he set the 
wheel of the* Dharma rolling, for these spots became two of the holiest places 
of Buddhism. Buddhism furnishes numerous proofs of the popularity of the 
practice of venerating spots at which significant events occurred. We may 
cite by way of example the spots where the Buddha was born, where he had 
the first bath, where in his flight from the worldly life he halted his horse to 
take a last look at the capital of the kingdom which he was renouncing, where 
he cut off his hair and cast it off, where a grass-cutter gave him grass with 
which to make a seat at the foot of the tree under Which he achieved enlighten- 
ment, where on the enlightenment he seated himself and kept gazing at tlie 
spot of that enlightenment, where he preached his first sermon, where he 
converted Uruvela Kassapa, where' he taught his father, where on his return 
from the heaven of the thirty-three gods to which he had gone to piaclaim 
his doctrine his right foot touched the earth, and where on his death his relics 
were divided among his followers for interment. All these spots became in- 
vested with sanctity and memorials were raised at them all. Even in the days 
before the advent of the Buddha, when only Buddhas in the making were 
manifesting themselves, the practice was not unknown : stupas were erected 
at the spots where a Bodhi-sattva held a conversation and wherefrom he dis- 
appeared. Even spots that evoked unpleasant recollections acquired signi- 
iicance : Vattagamani-Abhaya, one of the kings of Ceylon, built a irjonastery, 
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thef Somarama, on the spot where one of his queens had seen an indelicate act 
being enacted, and he built another at the spot where, when fleeing from his 
Tamil antagonists, he had received an insult. We know that, in later times,, 
memorials were raised at a spot where a tiger was stabbed^^ another 

where a devotee severed his head with his sword and ‘ got it back We 
are also told that a king, Narendra, who fought a hundred and eight battles^ 
set up a temple on each battle^ field.'^s Thus, the spot where anything im- 
portant occurred became worthy of note and the spot where any act of faith 
was enacted became sacred. But, how could the sanctity of the spot be deli- 
neated in sculpture ? How, for instance, was the sculptor to depict the holi- 
ness of the spot where the Buddha had achieved enlightenment ? The Buddha 
could not have been shown in the scene, for, to have done so would have been 
to divert attention from the spot to the person. The most appropriate,— if not 
the only possible, — mode of depicting the spot as worthy of veneration was to 
picture the tree itself, and probably to add a seat below and enclose it with 
a railing (as in Fig. 8 : 3). The only practicable mode of indicating the 
spot from which the Wheel of the Dharma was set rolling by the Buddha is 
to depict a scene in which the Wheel occupies pride of place (as in Fig. 8:4): 
to depict the Buddha in the scene would be to emphasise the Buddha and to 
ignore the spot. 

We have two other types of representation (Fig. 8 : 5, 6) in which a 
symbol , — a ' Nandipada over Circle ' here, — occupies the place of honour and 
receives veneration. A very simple piece from Bodh Gaya (Fig. 8 : iS) shows 
a ‘Nandipada over Circle’, perched at the very edge of a seat, being wor- 
shipped by a devotee on either side. By way of contrast we have a fine panel 
from Sanchi (Fig. 8 : 5) in which is shown a huge tree with branches spread- 
ing far and wide but enclosed and, in some measure, protected by a shrine 
built around it : at the foot of the tree is a seat and in the middle of the 
seat is the- symbol of ‘ Nandipada over Circle ’, and human worshippers stand 
on either side in the attitude of veneration. Here is a combination of the 
two modes we have already come across : a tree, a seat, and a symbol are 
all put together, and even a shrine is added. 

Yet another cult,— that \>f the ‘ vestigium ’ or ‘ trace is known to have 
been accepted by Buddhism. The tale of the Buddha going up to the heaven 
of the thirty-three gods to preach his creed and returning to the terrestrial 
scene of his ministry is illustrated in a panel at Bharhut (Fig. 9:1) which 
shows aToot-print on the lowest rung of a triple ladder spanning heaven and 
earth and another foot-print on the top-most rung, — evidently, an abbreviated 
version of the long journey, — ^and the ladder itself is set beside a shrine en- 
closing a tree and a dais below it, and all around a surging crowd of devotees 
stands adoring. In this panel we have a' complex of a tree and a shrine, but 
the special feature is the presence of the foot-print as an indication of the 

53. Epigraphut Indica, 4 : 179. 54. Ib„ 5 : 260-1. 

55. /!., 4 : 226. See also my South Indian Portraits, 43. 
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Buddha having journeyed by the ladder. In another panel (Fig. 9:2) from 
the same place, a platform, — or seat, — is shaded by an umbrella, and the im- 
print of a pair of feet carved below the platform is clutched at by a king 



Fig. 9. 


Imeeling in the presence of a host of devotees and the platform itself bears 
three imprints of a hand incised clearly on it. The vestigium mmus is not 
less sacred than the vestigium pedis, and both are figured here as objects of 
worship.^^^ 

The sculptures, we have passed in review illustrate various cults which are 
found to have been accepted by Buddhism by even the age to which the 
^rly Buddhist monuments are ascribable. None of them is distinctly Bud- 
dhist and none of them acquired in Buddhism a significance which it did 
not have in other Indian faiths. Buddhism must therefore have acquired 
them by way of inheritance from the earlier cultures of the land, including 
possibly those that had intruded, stayed and become domiciled. 

VII. Cult Object between Adorants 

The sculptures in which we have found evidence of the acceptance by 
Buddhism of the cults current generally in the country are interesting for 
a second reason as well : they are cast in terms of an art formula which goes 
very far back in history, — many centuries before the Buddha. The formula 
relates to the iconic presentation of an object that hrs been adopted as the 
centre of a cult. The cult-object — ^be it a divinity, or an object such as a tree, 
or a symbol such as a wheel, — is prominently placed in the middle of. a com- 
position and it is flanked on either side by a beast or a man rendering venera- 
tion to it. A fine panel (Fig. 10) from an early Jain monument is an excellent 
illustration of this formula, which may be called that of ‘ cult object between 
adorants.' The goddess iSri, or Lak^mi, stands as the central figure in a com- 
position in which lotus buds and blossoms, elephants raising well-filled vessels 
with their trunks and emptying them oa the goddess, and birds pecking at 


55a. See Appendix 4. 
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lotus buds, are presented in pairs but disposed symmetrically on either side 
of the goddess. 



The pattern occurs in its simplest form in the piece from Bodh Gaya 
(Fig. 8 : 6) which shows the ‘ Nandipada over Circle’ being venerated by 
two adorants. In the representation of ‘the shrine at Migasammata where 
animals rejoice together’ (Fig. 8 : 1) the animals are shown divided, into 
two groups of four each, by the intervening tree and seat, but a rigid sym- 
metry is avoided by introducing two lions into the company of six deer and 
by making the lions turn away from the tree and the seat. The pattern is 
almost obliterated when a number of cults are sought to be integrated, as in 
the scene from Sanchi (Fig. 8 : 5), in which the cults of the spot, the haunt, 
the tree and the shrine are all brought together within the narrow confines of 
the composition, and yet it is not difficult to see that the, composition is but 
an elaboration of this formula. 

The frequency with which the formula occurs in Buddhist sculptures 
incites us to ask wherefrom and when Buddhist art obtained the formula. 
We have too few specimens of the antecedent art of the country to be able 
even to venture on an explanation. Nor do we fare better when we turn 
to the sculptures themselves for a possible hypothesis. The various sculptures 
exhibiting the formula being but elaborations of a primary idea, — being but 
changes run on the basic imtij , — it is possible to start with an assumption that 
it may not be difficult to trace an evolution from the simple pattern to the com- 
plex composition. The facts, however, afford no foothold for the assumption : 
indeed, the most complicaied example (Fig. 8 : 5) is the earliest in point 
of date, and one of the simplest (Fig. 8 : 3) is one of the two latest. Nor 
is it to be assumed that the evolution was in the direction of either the 
adoption or the rejection of a symbol as the middle term in the formula : the 
‘Nandipada over Circle’ appears in the earliest of the sculptures (Fig. 8 : 
5) and the wheel in one of the latest. The sculpture which, to judge merely 
by closeness to a natural scene, would appear to be the earliest, is the 
one in which animals herd together under a tree (Fig. 8 : 1), but it does 
not belong to the earliest period of Buddhist art. The stages in which the 
simple motij of ‘cult-object between adorants’ developed into the complex 
forms illustrated by our examples rcifuse to fall into a chronological sequence. 
This must be due to the stages having been worked out long before the 
dates of the examples which we have now before us. Every stage of evolution 
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should have left a legacy, and the sculptors of Sanchi, Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya 
and Mathura, being the heirs to the: legacies, should have accepted them 
all and utilised them without regard to the ages of the respective modes. 
This welter of modes becomes thus the most cogent testimony we can have 
to the Buddhist sculptors having taken over modes already ancient. 

But, how much more ancient? No answer by way of even surmise is 
possible unless we go very far back in time to the Harappa age or we journey 
far off, — in space to western Asia and the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
in time to the period of the early cultures of those regions. 

The motij of ‘ cult object betwee‘n adorants ’ has an ancient history in the 
lands to the west of India and the cults which are found expressed in the form 
are varied. 

A ‘Mesopotamian’ seal (Fig. 11 : 1), for instance, which is datable pro- 
bably earlier than about 3000 b.c., shows in the middle a pair of serpents 
entwined and rising high, and a small flower further up, and a goat standing 
on either side of the serpents and facing them.^® This pattern is ‘ not purely 
decorative’ : in the light of the culture of that area and that period, the 
‘ group of animals and flowers ’ on the seal ‘ appears as a consistent reference 
to the god of fertility.’®" But even this seal, early as it is, presents the motif 
in a complex form in which the ornamental interest is made to compete 
vigorously with the religious : the importance of the motif of the worship 
of a symbol of divinity by a pair of animals is challenged by that of two 
animals standing back to back and to no purpose. Another cylinder seal 
(Fig. 11 : 2), from Uruk and of about the same period, seems to find room 
for two places of honour and in each to locate a hillock with a tree rising from 
its crest : one of the trees is worshipped by a pair of goats standing on rocky 
ground, and the other tree, located between a pair of goats standing back to back, 
is worshipped by two othe*r goats that fall towards each other. Evidently 
the artist of the seal felt that the securing of a second scene of worship was 
sufficient amends for the dividing of interest between two scenes. A Mitan- 
nian cylinder seal of about 1450-1400 b.c. (Fig. 11 : 3) incorporates three 
distinct designs, each of which, however, is an example of the formula : a 
wheel raised upon a pole is supported, — rather, Worshipped, — ^by a pair of 
devotees : a divinity from whose face start forth beams of light is worshipped 
by a pair of winged beastsi : a tree is worshipped by a pair of animals lying 
prone. This seal furnishes a concise illustration of the variety of designs that 
had sprung from the original pattern. A bird and an animal are alsS found 
in the seal, but we are unable to associate them with one or other of the three 
patterns to explain their occurring where they do. A signet ring, from Crete 
and almost of the same period (Fig. 11 : 4), shows a column standing high 
between regardant lions. The column, being hung with sacral scarves, is pro- 
bably the representation of a deity. A fine seal, again from Crete and of 
equal antiquity (Fig. 11 : 5), depicts a ‘rocky peak’ on which a ‘goddess 


56. See Appendix 5. 


57. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, 178. 
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stands with her lion guardians’, and ‘ a male worshipper, here magnified to 
twice the proportions of the goddess, might, indeed, be supposed to indude 
in his act of devotion the mountain peak and distant shrine, a whole beatific 



Fig. 11. 

vision, — besides the actual divinity itself ’. The lions in these two seals have 
their place beside the divinity in virtue of their devotion : they are so greatly 

58. The ‘ lions are attached by short cords to the pillar that could be infused 
by due ritual with the essence of the dvinity.’ See next foot-note. 
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attached to the divinity that they impose on themselves the role of watchful 
guardians. 

Even the earliest of these seals shows that the artist did not content him- 
self always with one pattern : he put in more than one pattern, — there being 
three patterns in one seal. Often he made the second and third patterns 
almost equally important with the first in point of design, but they were not 
all equally significant. There were occasionally elements in the design which 
did not fit into the pattern or patterns. The religious basis of at least the 
principal design is indisputable. The* central figure in the pattern may be \ 
tree, a pillar, a wheel on a pole, an entwined pair of ^rpents or a divinSfy 
or other object which had a religious significance. 

That these western seals bear designs which resemble those on the Indian 
sculptures we have been considering (Figs. 8, 10) is obvious. In the seals 
as well as in the sculptures the cult objects include divinities, trees, pillars 
and wheels on poles. What is more, the cult-objects are presented on all 
these in terms of one common formula. The similarity of the cult-objects 
and the identity of the art-pattern suggest that some at least of these Indian 
cults were much older than the sculptures in which they are found represented 
and that it is a mistake to date the origins of these cults and art forms in 
India merely by the dates of the remains now available to us. 

We have very few remains surviving to us from the periods immediately 
preceding the age of the earliest Buddhist sculptures and so we have no 



Fig. 12. 

means of tracing back the history of the cults and of the formula we have 
been studying. A chronological journey backward from Buddhist sculp- 
tures and pre-Mauryan terra-cotta takes us through century upon century 
without bringing any antiquities to our view, and as we keep journeying we 
lose step by step such hopes as we might have had of coming across analogues 
to the cults and the formula. None the less, we do not go ultimately dis- 
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appointed, for at about 2600 B.c. we meet the material remains of the culture 
of Harappa and we get at least as much as we could have hoped for. 

At Harappa, among remains attributable perhaps to the age to which 
better known antiquities belong, a bowl was found covering a funeral jar 
and a band of scenes painted on the bowl includes two that are almost identi’ 
cal. In the more important of them ‘ a human figure with a bird’s beak 
and wavy lines rising from his head’ and holding ’a bow arrow in his left 
h^d ’ has taken hold of two ‘ bovine ’ animals, one standing on either side of 
'Kim and each facing the other, and he has ‘ secured them by the neck with 
ttype^ held in his hands and under his feet’ (Fig. 12).i® We do not know 
enough of the culture to be able to decide whether this human figure re- 
presents a divinity, but it is not unlikely that the composition conforms to the 
formula of ‘ cult object between adorants ’, or to another formula, similar 
at least in certain respects, which, aptly called the motif of ‘ hero subduing 
beasts is very common in the art of western Asia. 

But unambiguous examples of the former formula have come from 
Mohenjo-Daro. On an amulet found there (Fig. 13 : 1), a human figure 




Fig. 13. . 

seated on a pedestal is flanked on either side by a figure, now indistinct with 
wear, which may be a human being or a god ending with a serpentine tail or 
may be a kneeling suppliant and a cobra behind him in a similarly suppliant 
pose. On another amulet from that place, which is perhaps from the same 
mould, we have a similarly seated human figure in the middle, and, on either 


59. See now Vats, Excavatums at Harappa, 207 -S : 62 (lb). Compare also 
the ropes in this painting with the cords in Fig. 11 : 4. It may be worth while 
asking oun^lves whether they served similar purposes. 
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side, a kneeling worshipper with a serpent rising behind.®® In the seal from 
the same place which has become famous for depicting Siva as ‘ Lord of 
Cattle’’ (Fig. 13 : 2) in the Harappa culture, Siva appears in the middle 
and the cattle are divided into two groups and ranged on either side of him 
with a rough approximation to symmetry. The symmetry is emphasised 
not only by the disposition of the deer in the pedestal and by the balance 
of the curves of the headgear, but also by the god being seated in a manner 
that brings out the bilateral symmetry of the human fi,gure with startling 
effect. In these three objects we find what we missed in the painted scene 
from Harappa, — the suggestion that the human being in the middle is in all 
probability a personality with superhuman powers. And, in these three we 
find that the superhuman being occupies pride of place between devotees 
ranged on either side. 

In the search for possible Indian precedents for the employment of the 
formula of ‘ cult object between adormts ’ we have come across examples 
in the Harappa culture which conform strictly to the formula. But all of 
them exhibit a human figure as the intermediate term, whereas in the Bud- 
dhist sculptures which we have so far studied (Fig. 8) the place of honour 
is either vacant or is occupied by a symbol, and not by a human being. If 
we could point to compositions in Buddhist sculpture, or in the art contem- 
porary with it, in which a human figure occurs as the middle term in the 
formula we may have some reason for assuming the descent of the Buddhist 
specimen from the examples found in the Harappa culture. 

Such sculptures are very popular in early Buddhism : for instance, the 
lustration of Sri or Lak$mi, expressed in the form now popularly known as 
that of Gaja-Lak§mi (Fig. 10), is one of the most common scenes depicted 
in the monuments of the Buddhists, not to mention those of other Indian 
sects. 

In sculptures that show the Buddha addressing a concourse of dis- 
ciples assembled to venerate him, the devotees are often ranged so symmetri- 
cally on either side of him that it looks as if the composition of the groups was 
deliberately planned to conform to the formula we have been considering. 
Two pieces of sculpture, one from Amaravati (Fig. 15 : 2) and another from 
‘ Gandhara ’ (Fig. 15 : 1) are fairly good examples of the application of the 
formula to the rendering of concourses of disciples. Such doubts as may still 
"linger are dispelled when we look at the bases of these two sculptures : in the 
piece from Gandhara the wheel lifted aloft between the pair of regatfdant deer 
emphasises the character of the design, — ^the adherence to the formula, — and 
in the example from Amaravati the syirtmetrical placing of the recumbent deer 
serves, even in the absence of a symbol between them, to make it clear that 
the group of preceptor and pupils is fashioned on the basis of the formula. 
In another scene from Amaravati (Fig. 15 : 4) the Buddha is not depicted 
as seated on the throne in the middle, but the composition is so obviously on 


60. Mackiay, Mohenjo-Daro, 362 : 103 (9). 
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the lines of the formula that the throne or the Wheel exalted on the pillar 

is likely to be mistaken to be the object of veneration, appearing as they do to 
occupy the centre of the picture. 

This cult of a human figure between adorants has therefore tc be traced 
back to the Harappa culture, it being the only antecedent Indian culture in 
which we find it to appear, unless it be that it is possible to show that other 
cultures intervened and that the borrowing was from one or other of them. 

‘VIII. From Preceptor to Image 

It is clear that even the earliest material remains of Buddhism estab- 
lish that within three centuries of the Buddha the Buddhists accepted 
quite a number of cults and that they also mixed them up variously and 

inextricably. Buddhist piety expressed itself in various forms, — in terms 

of quite a number of cults, — but none of them has a foundation in the funda- 
mental tenets of Buddhism. It is difficult to see how the cult of the tree 
or of the haunt, for instance, could be related to the doctrines propounded 
by the Buddha, especially when wef remember that in them there was no basis 
for faith in any divinity. Indeed, it is by no means easy to reconcile the 
non-deistic way of life preached by the Buddha with faith in a divinity's 
footprints. None of these cults was, however, peculiar to Buddhism. 
They were all current in India much earlier and there can be little doubt but 
that Buddhism was not able to escape from the tendencies of* the environment 
in which it grew up. A few at least of them could be traced back to the Harap- 
pa culture. The cult of the vestigium pedis appears to have had a place in 
the Harappa culture.^^ The tree-cult was certainly known at Harappa, as in 
the amulets showing the trees in railing (Fig. 7 : 5, 6), and in the lands 
far to the west of Harappa, more than two millennia before the Buddha, 
though it might not have had there all the signification it had in India. In 
the western seals the tree may not indicate anything more than a tree-cult : it 
may not also incorporate the spot and the haunt cults as the Indian sculp- 
tures seem to do. At any rate, there being no reason to believe that in 
western Asia the foot of the tree became a retreat for meditation — as it did 
in India, as will be alluded ^to presently®^ — haunt cult could not have 
already risen in western Asia in a form that could have suggested the Indian 
analogues. The growth of a special significance of a motij in India should 
not, however, blind us to the original similarity. Many of the other cults 
were kno 7 #n in west Asia and further west one millennium at least before the 
Buddha. They had even been jumbled up by then as badly almost as in 
early Buddhism. For example, the panel showing a symbol, the platform on 
which it is placed, the tree under which platform and symbol stand and the 
shrine within which they are all enclosed (Fig. 8 : 5), recalls to mind, in 
some measure, the syncretism of cults found in the Cretan seal (Fig. 11 : 5) 

61. Mackay, Mi>henjo-Daro, 359 : 92 (12c). 

62. See section X below. 
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of a worshipper making obeisance not only to the goddess who is the primary 
object of devotion but also to the hill, — ^the spot, — on which the goddess 
stands and to the shrine into which she may ceremoniously retire. The simi- 
larity extends even further : in the Cretan seal two lions have taken their 
stand on either side of the sacred hill and the goddess, not only as adorants 
but also as protecting guardians, just as in the Mathura sculptures (Fig. 8 : 
3, 4), great tongues of fire leap up on either side to protect the tree or the 
wheel. All through the two millennia before the Buddha these cults were in 
western art expressed, — frequently, but not necessarily or exclusively, — in terms 
of the formula, ‘cult object between adorants’. Divinities in human shape 
were also among the middle ‘ terms ’ in the fomula. In Jain art as in the 
Buddhist, the various cults were often represented in conformity with the 
formula. The presumptions naturally arise that every form in which Bud- 
dhist piety expresses itself may be traced back to pre-Buddhistic sources, 
that every cult known to pre-Buddhistic India would have survived into Bud- 
dhism unless antagonistic to it and that these cults would have expressed 
themselves in terms of the formula. 

If, therefore, the cult of the anthropomorphic image was not unknown in 
India before the days of Buddhism the presumption would be justified that 
it too would have survived into Buddhism and even found expression in terms 
of the formula. 

The origin of the cult of the anthropomorphic image in India has been 
much debated, but there can now be no doubt, after the discovery of images 
such as that of Siva as Pasupati in the Harappa culture, and of the discovery 
that the Mother is represented in the terra cotta figurines of pre-Mauryan age 
found at ancient sites like Mathura, that the cult was widely received in pre- 
Buddhistic India. At about the time of the rise of Buddhism it is known 
from P&^ini that at least Indra, Agni, and iSri (or Lak§mi) of the Vedic 
pantheon were represented in human form, and these gods and goddesses were 
ideas pictured in human shape. A temple to Kr§na and another to Pradyumna 
were in existence at Besnagar about 100 b.c., and a third to Sahkar§a!iTa and 
Kr§oa was in existence at Ghasundi in the second century B.c.®^ A temple at 
Mora is stated definitely, in the second half of,, the first century B.C., to have 
enshrined the images of Kr§na and the five Pandava brothers.®* The images 
in these temples having had to be representations of men who f’*om heroes had 
graduated into deities were inevitably in human shape. The coins of the 
Kushans issued almost immediately thereafter bore representations^pf Siva in 
human form. Thus, anthropomorphic images were in general use as represen- 
tations of not only ancient divinities such as Siva, but also of other divinities, 
arisen from abstractions and ideas, such as Indra, Agni and Sri, and from a 
hero like Krspa, who was identified with another ancient divinity, Vi^ou. As 
it is only slowly and gradually that such images could have come into vogue,, 
they must have been fairly ancient by the days of the Buddha. 

63. Chanda, Archaeology & Vmshnava Traditum, 152, 161-4. 

64. Ibid,, 166. 
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So, the worship of the Buddha in an image in the human form could be 
as old as the beginning of Buddhism, — ^the antecedent indigenous cults fur- 
nishing the incitement to the adoption of the anthropomorphic cult. But, no 
image of the Buddha appears in the two or three centuries immediately after 
him, — in those very centuries in which the outlines of his figure and the linea- 
ments of his face should have been fresh in the memory. One cult alone out 
of the numerous pre-Buddhistic cults, — that of divinity in human form, — ^has 
not been accepted by the Buddhists of the days of Sanchi and Bharhut. This 
itself is a phenomenon that requires explanation. 

But another circumstance equally demands explanation. The Buddhists 
of about a century after Sanchi and Bharhut accepted and utilised that cult 
gladly and within a short span of time the cult rose into general and swift 
popularity and attained to a fine perfection. 

The problem stands out quite starkly. Why was the cult of divinity 
in human shape, which appears to have been accepted generally in India in 
even the days of Sanchi and Bharhut, rejected by the Buddhists of that age, 
and why was it accepted without demur, and even enthusiastically, by the 
Buddhists in the space of a century from then ? 

The panel showing the Buddha’s journey to the heaven of the thirty- 
three gods (Fig. 9 : 1) is content with depicting his foot-prints and it refrains 
studiously from portraying him. Similarly, prints of his feet only are 
carved in the panel in which a king worships him (Fig. 9 : 2), and 
a likeness of him is deliberately avoided. This is surprising, for the sculptors 
of these pieces, having been fairly close in time to the Buddha, should have 
had no great difficulty in getting at adequate portraits of him, — whether pic- 
torial or verbal. In any event, they should have had some traditional report 
of his physical appearance. The failure to picture the Buddha must there- 
fore be treated as a positive refusal to delineate him as he should have been 
in life. He must by then have become so holy that all that could be allowed 
to be pictured of him was the imprint of his holy hands or holier feet. To 
these sculptors he must have been a divinity whom it was impossible, — or 
probably, improper, —to delineate in the human shape as he had become a 
god and could no longer be^ conceived of as a human being. The Buddha 
must have already become a god to his disciples and devotees. We expect a 
portrait but we get only a foot-print. This transformation of a ‘ divine ’ into 
a divinity is the result of the abounding devotion, — the Bhakti, — of the dis- 
ciples to,4:he great teacher : a mere person has been elevated by Bhakti into 
a divinity. The Buddha became a deity much in the way in which Rama and 
Kr§na had become before him and the Christ became after him. 

Did the Buddha, then, lose his sanctity or fall from the status of a 
divinity when, in about a century thereafter, he came to be figured in sculp- 
tures ? 

The case of the Vr§pi chief, Kr^a, deserves comparison. Long anterior 
to the Buddha, he started as a hero, and probably also as a teacher, having 
preached the Bhagavad Gita, but the great devotion of his adherents elevated 
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him into a god. The longing of his devotees to worship him was so insistent 
that they set up images of him and bowed before them in all humility of 
spirit. Thus, the devotion, — the Bhakti, — of the worshippers of Krsna made 
a god of him and then expressed that god in an image. The holier the hero 
grew the surer was his transmutation into an image. If the bhakti of his 
followers brought about his exaltation into a deity it condemned him also to 
petrifaction in an image. 

The Buddha too fared similarly, but with a difference. While the Vr^oi 
hero and teacher had preached faith in God and so could become a god, the 
Sakya teacher taught certain doctrines which silently ignored God and so 
he could not become a god. The Buddha was indifferent to deism, and 
the acceptance of God was not essential to the perfection of the way of 
life which he promulgated. In the days immediately following him the inte- 
rest of the Buddhists was therefore centred in the doctrines and their faith had 
not acquired a deistic tinge, and so the Buddha was not yet a god. But, the 



Fig. 14. 


Buddha had countenanced belief in the existence of supernatural beings and 
godlings and gods, and they kept suggesting the idea of God. The atmos- 
phere also was deistic ; the mass of people fr«m whom the Buddha broke 
away had a firm belief in God and in gods and goddesses. The tendency 
was therefore towards the evolution of a Buddhist God, but the silence of the 
Buddha on the need for God stood in the way. The Buddhists endeavoured 
hard to keep a divinity out of the faith, but they could not strugg^®. for long 
against the tendency to have a visible representation of something in the 
faith to serve for an aid to contemplation, — something to which they could 
anchor their aspirations. That representation could not then be anthropo- 
imorphic, for there was then nothing in the faith which could be invested with 
that form. So, they picked out an abstraction,— the Dharma, the doctrine of 
the faith, — ^and expressed it in terms of a symbol and venerated it. This 
was obviously a period in vdiich the doctrine towered head and shoulders 
over any divinity that might have been endeavouring to sneak into the faith. 
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A symbol, however, is much less attractive than a human figure as an 
object of veneration and the average Buddhist must have pined for a divinity 
in human shape —all the more so when he found anthropomorphic images 
popular with those of his neighbours who professed other faiths. The Buddha 
had no belief in the efficacy of ritual : not only did he ignore rites such as 
sacrifice and prayer but he silently discouraged also every act that might be 
called religious. All this time the tendency to evolve a divinity for Buddhism 
was growing stronger and the Buddha was being translated into a God by 
tlie bhakti, — devotion, — of his adherents. ‘ The Tathagata ’ becomes * an iP' 
corporation of Dhamma and ‘ the Dhamma even claims the worship which 
is the lot of the Brahman in the Upani^ads The Tathagata becomes also 
the incorporation of the Brahman and he comes to be ‘ not only the Dhamma 
but also the Brahman The Brahman of Vedic culture had already been 
identified with Vi§nu or Siva, — as the sectaries chose, — and that Brahman 
had been represented in images of Visnu and Siva. There was therefore no 
reason why Brahman as understood by the Buddhists should not be repre- 
sented by an image of the Buddha. 

The logical positions that the Buddha could be treated as a divinity and 
that that divinity could be visually expressed in terms of an image were thus 
reached, but the lack of sanction for God-head in the teaching of the 
Buddha still prevented the Buddha being shown as a divinity in human form. 
Scenes from his life were pictured in the marvellous sculptures of Sanchi, but 
he himself was not depicted, even though his presence had to be shown if the 
scene was to be intelligible. Only symbols spoke to his presence, and it is 
probable that the Nandipada over Wheel or Lotus, which occurs frequently 
at Sanchi, was, as we shall see lower down<^^ intended to represent him sym- 
bolically. 

As time rolled on, the memory of the person of the Buddha receded into 
the shadows but the personality of the Buddha advanced into the limelight, 
adorned with the halo of the identification of the Buddha with Brahman. The 
Buddha became a divinity who had to be worshipped much like the other 
manifestations of Brahman as Vi§nu and Siva were. But the human form 
had not to be fictitiously imposed on this Brahman, for it had had that form 
in its character as the human Buddha. So, an idol of the Buddha could be 
achieved in his own image. Thus, the Buddha came at last by his own : in 
the sculptures of about a century after the monuments of Bharhut and Sanchi 
he was represented in the human form of which by the workings of Bhakti he 
had been for a time deprived. 

Bhakti was too potent an influence to be escaped even by those who 
would not willingly recognise God. It transmuted even the Buddha into an 
image in the human form, though it had to take a devious course by symbolis- 

65. Scmyutta Nikaya, 1.138-, Anguttara Nikdya, 2.20-, cited by Keith, Rel. 
& Phil of Vedas & Up., 550. 

66. AbMdhmma Kosa, 1.40, cited by ICeith, op. cit., 550, 

67. Se^ section XII below. 
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ing the teaching of the Buddha and exalting it into an idol and then deposing 
the symbol-idol and putting in its place the anthropomorphic image. 

IX. The Image in its Setting 

Had the Buddha image materialised under Greek influence it is most 
likely to have done so in a form that was substantially Greek and also in a 
setting that was at least partially Greek. 

Let us first look at the setting in which the Buddha image appears. A 
very suggestive piece of sculpture comes from Amaravati (Fig. 15 : 4). It 
presents a gorgeous scene. A throne stands majestically in the centre : cushions 
are laid on to make it soft : a pillar rises behind and bears a ‘ Nandipada over 
Circle!’ half way up and a huge wheel on top : some devotees sit around 
worshipping him and others stand waving fly- whisks. Obviously, the sculpture 
depicts a scene in the life of the Buddha, who was conceived of as an emperor 
in Buddhism. The Buddha, however, is not on the throne. We are left 
wondering that there should have been such elaboration of the scene when 
the throne was allowed to be vacant.^-^ But down below we have a pair of 
feet placed on a foot-stool, and they are represented, not as imprints of feet, 
but as feet that had been severed just above the ankle. Had they been mere 
imprints we would be free to assume that the sculpture pictures a scene from 
which the Buddha had just departed. But they are represented almost as 
feet sawed off a little above the ankle. Had the Buddha already vacated the 
throne the devotees would not be plying fly-whisks and the pair of feet would 
not be where they are. So, we have to conclude that the piece represents, not 
a stage when the Buddha, having taken his seat on the throne and impressed 
the print of his feet on the foot-stool, had vacated it, but the stage when the 
Buddha is actually sitting on the throne, — the feet up to the ankle being re- 
presented and the rest of the figure omitted. It is but too obvious that this 
piece belongs typologically to a stage when the image of the Buddha had mate- 
rialised but the sculptor was still disinclined to permit the image to establish 
itself as an object of worship. So, he effected a compromise between the 
tendencies to represent the Buddha in his own likeness and to omit his figure 
altogether : the design is definitely transitional in type. Yet, it incorporates a 
number of cults, — the cults of the symbol and the vestige and the haunt and 
that of the Buddha as emperor, and at the same time the cult of the image. 
None of these cults had a vogue among the Greeks in a form in which it 
could have been taken over by Buddhism. 

These sculptures come from stupas, and the stupas themselves are the 
most cogent proofs of the integration of a variety of cults in a form that 
denies Greek influence. A stupa represents the funeral mound cult primarily, 

67a. The possibility of a cult of an empty throne having obtained in Mycenaean 
times and survived to Hellenistic days seems to have received some attention, — 
Tarn, Greeks in B<ictrm & India, 205, fn. 6, 7, — but the empty thrones of Buddhist 
sculpture seem to fall into a totally different category. 
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but it incorporates a number of other cults as well. Buddhism started with a 
predilection for the holy spot, the Buddha himself having appointed four 
places, — the spots of his birth, his enlightenment, his preaching of the faith 
and his decease,— as spots to which the faithful should make pilgrimages, but 
it waned with the rapid growth of the stupa in popularity. This growth was 
in large measure due to the stupa cult taking over other popular cults as 
well,— the relic cult, for a relic was generally imbedded in it, the spot cult, for 
the place chosen was usually by a fiction associated with an incident in the 
life of a Buddha or a disciple of his, the vimana cult, for it was designed as 
an edifice or it grew into one, and the symbol cult, for it became itself the 
object of worship, whether as representing the doctrine of impermanence or 
that of nirvana. The integration of cults which the popularity of the stupa 
achieved and crystallised into permanence was itself the cause of the decay 
of the cults integrated : they lost their individuality and so they degenerated 
into mere ornamental appendages to the stupa. 

A close parallel is furnished by the development of the Hindu temple. 
Innumerable are the holy places to which pilgrimages are made by the Hindu, 
even though no shrines of sanctity stand on them. The generally accepted 
forms of pilgrimage, down even to the time of the composition of the Makd- 
Bhdrata, seem to have been those to ksetras (sacred spots) and to tirthas 
(sacred waters), while temples seem to have had no attraction. Even to this 
day devotees all over India deem it essential to make a pilgrimage to Brnda- 
vana and Gokula, places associated intimately with the early life of Krsna, 
avatar of Vi^pu and teacher of the Bkagavad Gitd, the great scripture, 
but their sanctity is due, not to any temple built there, but to their having 
been the spots where tlie avatar had sported himself. The coming of the 
temple into importance has, in portions of India, tended to obscure the im- 
portance of the ksetra and the tirtha and consequently of the holy haunt as 
well. Indeed, in South India, though the better known of the temples were in 
all probability built on spots that had come to be considered holy, the temple 
has wiped out the memory of the holy spot and the holy haunt. The south 
Indian devotee who makes a pilgrimage to Brndavana and Gokula has almost 
a shock when he finds that no great temple stands in those ksetras and he is 
even inclined to conclude that the northern Hindu lacks faith. This is to 
fail to understand the character of the temple. A temple, dlaya, is a complex 
of a number of cults. It has grown round the cults of the idol, — the represen- 
tation of "a mere symbol,— rand of the image, — the reflection of a divinity in 
an animal or a human shape. It has adopted the cult of the ksetra by locat- 
ing itself at a spot which was already holy or was made sacred by being 
specially consecrated. It has absorbed the cult of the haunt as well, for the 
ksetra is often a part of a milieu or scene in which a divinity has manifested 
himself. It has absorbed the cult of the tirtha by providing a sapred pond 
in front of it so that the devotee may bathe in it and wash himself of his sins. 
It has taken over the cult of the vimana (edifice) by itself becoming a great 
Structure, » 
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But the integration of cults led to different results in Brahmanism and in 
Buddhism. The temple absorbed many cults but the whole complex stood 
subordinated in significance to the image which was the centre of interest. In 
Vi^iiu temples the icon was anthopomorphic, the image being treated as itself 
an avatar of Vi§nu, and in Siva temples the icon was a symbol, the linga. Both 
image and symbol were placed in the sanctum sanctorum of the temple and 
adoration was paid to the icon, — the temple and the other concomitants deriv- 
ing their sanctity from their constituting the setting for the icon. All other 
cults became subordinate to that of the icon. The stupa, on the other hand, 
owed its sanctity to its being either commemorative or funereal, and not to any 
icon placed in association with it. Some symbols were of course among the 
sculptures carved and set up in the stupa, but they were ornaments of, or 
pointers to, the faith. While they made the stupa attractive they did not make 
it adorable. Such veneration as was shown to the stupa was in its own right 
as mound and not as edifice housing the deity. 

The stupa as mound had no more than a limited appeal to the popu- 
lace, for, it could not be the centre of elaborate ceremonial. The ritual 
observed in temples has modelled itself closely on the practices of royal 
courts, on the principle that the lord of creation should be surrounded by 
at least that amount of ceremonial that the temporal ruler receives. Where 
anthropomorphic Images were the objects of worship the ceremonial of courts 
was easily applied, for the image had merely to do duty for the king, but 
where only the linga or other symbol was venerated the ceremonial could not 
be utilised directly. But in even the temples in which the image installed in 
the holy of holies was anthropomorphic the full ritual of royal courts could 
not be adopted, for, such ceremonials as surround the king granting audience 
to great concourses of his subjects or the king going out ahunting or making 
royal progress could not be reproduced in the temple, for the image, being 
permanently installed in the holy of holies, could not be taken out in proces- 
sion. The principal image had therefore to be supplemented by images in 
human shape that could go about. The device of the peripatetic image was 
thus adopted not only in those temples in which the image in the sanctum 
sanctorum was in human shape but also in those in which it was a symbolic 
representation, and the peripatetic images were made to receive all the 
honours appropriate to royalty. The ritual of temples has therefore had the 
effect of bringing the anthropomorphic image into even those temples in which 
divinity is represented in symbolic form. The stupa, however, could not be 
the centre of such a ritual, for it could by no means adopt the role of king, 
temporal or spiritual. The symbols associated with it might have been 
turned to the same account to which peripatetic images were put, but the 
result would not have been happy, for the enthusiasm that would be raised 
by the king himself granting public audience could scarcely be evoked if his 
sword or umbrella were sent to the audience hall. The stupa could not 
therefore catch the popular imagination as effectively as the temple, unless 
it helped to create a divinity who could function as king spiritual But, 
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while the Buddha could play with the notion of his being emperor, and his 
devotees could enjoy him in that role as well, a worship of him as a divinity 
should have been rested on spiritual claims. It is therefore in his other 
character, — that of a person of religion, — ^that he could come to be wor- 
shipped. 

The setting in which the image of the Buddha appears is wholly indigen- 
ous and seems to owe nothing to Greek influence. 


{to he continued.) 
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Baron Ehrenfels’ book) on Mother-right in India is one of the most thought 
provoking books published in recent years. The main thesis of the book is that 

(a) all pre- Aryan culture in India was of a matriarchal nature. That it was 

not a uniform culture but made up of different waves of cultures sepa- 
rated by time and space and representing various degrees of advance 
from the most primitive matriarchal culture called the Ur-culture to the 
most complicated called the Nayar-culture. 

(b) if the primitive grades show affinities with Austro- Asiatic culture complex, 

the most advanced, the Nayar-culture is in direct connection with the 
Indus Valley civilization. 

(c) that certain single traits like inheritance in the female line, the position 

of the maternal uncle, sexual freedom, puberty right for girls, the couvade. 
Goddesses and worship of female ancestors, rain and fecundity charms 
and permission of remarriage or divorce to women, and levirate wedding 
can be taken as proofs of former existence of the mother-right in India. 

(d) Hypergamy, child marriage, contempt of the widow coupled with the 

custom of Sail and to a lesser extent vegetarianism are the outcome of 
the contact and the struggle for supremacy^ between the patriarchal 
Aryans and the matriarchal pre-Aryans. 

A wealth of detail has been brought forth to strengthen the above contentions. 
But many of the author’s conclusions, though plausible lack proof and are highly 
unconvincing. 

The evolutionary scheme of matriarchal cultures starting from a primitive ur- 
culture and reaching the Nayar type through three successive grades with one 
progressive and one regressive or stationary branch reminds one of the scheme of 
the evolution of man with progressive and regressive branches of pre-human primates. 
The primary stage can be called neither patriarchal nor matriarchal. One cannot 
envisage a passage from patriarchal hunting-nomadic life to a matriarchal primitive- 
agricxiltural stage where men gave up hunting and women dominated after a struggle 
with conservative forces. After a period of complet? dominance by women begins 
a stage of men’s revolt as illustrated by secret societies and mask-dances. Apparently 
after this deterioration women regain their position again in the Nayar type of 
society at first, only to yield it again to the maternal uncle and then at last through 
the domination of the patriarchal immigrants the woman is degraded and lost, but 
does not give up without a struggle which continues to the present day, according 
to the author. If a matriarchal society primarily emerged from hunting-nomadic 
patriarchal complex it must have carried within it traces of patriarchal institutions 
and one fails to understand the connection of certain single culture-traits with matri- 
archy alone. Again the action and reaction of the two sexes for dominance in this 
scheme of evolution is described as if it was almost a conscious struggle where insti- 
tutions etc. were developed by men to intimidate women and regain their social 
position. Changes in social institutions which are due to a thousand things .like 
culture-contact, new inventions and migrations and exposure to new environments, 
and which are spread over thousands of years cannot be envisaged as willed by the 
individuals who compose the society. One is made keenly aware in th* daily life 
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and the tradition of the people south of the Vindhya range of the conflict and ten- 
sion between patriarchal law and iratriarchal customs and habits, as Ehrenfels has 
F>ointed out, but it is not a conscious struggle for dominance of one sex over the 
other as of one culture over the other. 


Throughout the book the Nayar culture is taken to be a direct descendant of 
the Mohenjo-Daro culture. We know the latter cultuie fiom a few excavated sites 
and an abunaance of material goods. What little writing there is, is still undeci- 
phered. It was a city-dwelling agricultural community carrying on trade with 
distant lands. About its laws and customs we know nothing at all. It is probable 
that it was matriarchal, it is also probable that it has connections with the south- 
west of India but it is certainly not proved as yet that it was almost identical with 
the Nayar-culture. 

Of the single culture traits it can be said that while descent through female 
line is definitely a matriarchal trait the custom of couvade and fecundity rites are 
not organically connected with matriarchy and may very well bear another culture- 
context and another interpretation. Couvade may merely be an aspect of general 
magical performances which involve a whole family on such a delicate and impor- 
tant event as child-birth. The rain-charm in Rgveda shows very vividly that a 
patriarchal pastoral people were as much in need of rain and green pastures for 
their heids as weie the agricultviral matiiarchal people. So also polyandry and 
levirate seem to be connected with intense patriarchy as certain researches I have 
undertaken seem to show. It seems very probable that among the Rgvedic Aryans 
only the eldest son alone was allowed to marry and the younger sons had access to 
the eldest’s wife. The Devar-Jethanl (younger brother-in-law and elder sister-in- 
law) relationship in northern and central India and the custom of the marriage of 
the eldest son only among the Nambudris seem to be survivals of the above custom. 


The custom of child-marriage in India has been discussed by many people. 
There is nothing per se in the matriarchal or the patriarchal culture complexes 
either to prevent or to encourage the custom. Just as the father can dispose of 
his son and daughter in a patriarchal society, so also can a mother or mother's 
brother dispose of the daughteis and sons in a matiiarchal community. Infant mar- 
riage is far more possible in a peacefully settled agricultural community than in a 
pastoral semi-nomadic community. There are examples of primitive tribes all over 
the world where early marriage is allowed. Then again a study of the marriage 
customs shows/ that early marriages were and still are more in the nature of betro- 
thals than real living together of the couple as man and wife. It appears that 
neither of the two cultures in India was definitely averse to such a custom, that 
thej contact of these two different cultures and sub-races produced in India such 
a wave of cultural activity and.prosperity based on trade and agriculture that condi- 
tions favourable for an early marriage arose. Early marriages and maximum 
number of children answered the cutural requirements and so gradually came to 
gain general support. 

Vegetarianism again does not form part of the culture of the pastoral Aryans. 
Even today it is confined only to the Pancha-dravidas, that is to say to the Brah- 
mins of the south. The Brahmins of the north do as a matter of fact eat fish. It 
is connected with Jainism and not with Buddhism as Buddha himself and the 
Buddhists outside India are mostly non-vegetarians. Among Hindus it is connected 
with the religious revival ushered by Shankaracharya and the spread of Vaishnavism 
so that those non-brahmins who are Vaishnavites give up eating flesh. 

The custom of widow-burning has also raised many vexed controversies. Some 
passages in the Rgveda'^ andi Atharvaveda^ do seem to point out to a oistom by 
which a widow was either actually burned on the funeral pyre of her husband or had 
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at least to go through a mode ceremony of the kind. A hymn in Atkarvavedc0 seems 
to point out to a ritual employed at the time of the second marriage of a widow or a 
divorced woman. Sexual freedom, an easy divorce and an easy widowhood do as a 
matter of fact seem to belong generally to! matriarchal culture-complex, but the asser- 
tion that the widow’s position in the Indian cultural history is due to the patriarchal 
tyranny over matriarchal people is not proved. 

Such in diort is the outline of the book. It is full of unproved assertions as 
pointed above. It contains also some very pregnant suggestions for future research. 
The days when Vedio Aryas were held to be the culture-heroes of India are over. 
It is now a generally recognised fact that a high agricultural 'civilisation flourished 
in pre-Aryan times but the author, while championing the mother-right culture of 
' the South, seem^ to think that the northern Aryan people had no cultural achieve- 
ments to their credit. It is fascinating to unravel and separate the culture elements 
of those two civilisations which have fused together through the co-operation and 
the opposition of three thousand years and more. But the study is extremely 
diflScult owing to the all-pervading and all-amalgamating character of Hinduism 
which seems to store up and make its own widely different cultures. What is called 
the Aryan patriarchy may have carried within it matriarchal elements ; what is 
called the pre-Aryan matriarchy may have been influenced already by patriarchal 
culture-complexes. It is therefore extremely unjustified to make a list of traits 
supposed to go hand in hand with matriarchy and to explain customs merely on 
the basis of patriarchal tyranny over matriarchal institutions. 

Poona. I. Karve 


2. Av. 9.5.27 and 9.5.28. 
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By 

T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN, Madras. 

. X. The Content of the Image 

If the setting in which the image of the Buddha originates is not Greek, 
neither do the forms of the images in which the Buddha is deified betray 
traces of Greek influences except in the style of workmanship. The dress 
and the jewellery are Indian and so are the postures, even in the images of 
the Gandhara school in which the foreign influence was most potent. 

The Buddha was generally presented in three distinctive characters, — 
as prince or king, as monk, and as preceptor. These roles are but reflections 
of the phases of his life : no Greek motif enters into them. 

The representations we have of him as prince or king or monk cannot 
be said to be either based on or copied from Greek models. Even if the 
similarity to the Greek Apollo which has been suggested by some authorities 
is well-founded and could be accepted as evidence of a copying of the repre- 
sentation of a Greek king, it is yet not easy to show that the similarity could 
be traced to the days of the origin of the Buddha image : in all p>iobabiIity 
the resemblance arose in the period when Gandhara art was in the closest 
contact with the art of the parent country. The similarity cannot serve to 
substantiate an origin ih Greek models or in Greek modes of thought. 

How completely indigenous the concept of the image of the Buddha is 
may be seen from a consideration of the basis and the origin of the class of 
images in which he is shown propounding his Dharma. Many of these 
images are of the Gandhara school, and yet their testimony is unequivocally 
against the theory of Greek inspiration. 

A very common type of the Buddha image, as evolved in that school, 
is that of a seated Buddha — seated sometimes under a tree, — placing his 
right hand on a wheel which is often mounted on a pillar and is flanked by 
a deer on either side. The Buddhist explanation of this type is that it shows 
the Buddha setting in motion the Wheel which is Dharma , — a symbolical mode 
of saying ^hat the Buddha promulgated his teaching, the Dharma, — and that 
as it was done for the first time in a Deer Park : the tree represents the park 
and the Wheel runs between a pair of deer. But it is difficult to see why 
the wheel that has just to start on its way should be shown mounted on top 
of a pillar : it must tumble down from the pillar before it can start on its 
career. It is not placed among the deer through whom it has to run, but it 
stands exalted above them. Often, the tree is not depicted : the absence of 
the tree dissociates the incident from the park. Another puzzle is a nandipada 
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over k. lotus on either side of which lies a deer (Fig. 15 : 1) : it is not a Lotus 
that was set rolling in the Deer Park and its progress was not handicapped by 
^its being made to bear the load of an exaggerated nandipada. Yet another 
puzzle is that of the panel from Amaravati (Fig. 15 : 2) in which the deer 



Fig. 15. 

are shown without a wheel between them. An even more difficult puzzle is 
that of the throne-scene from Amaravati, already referred to (Fig. 15 : 4) 
in which the pair of deer do not flank a wheel but a pair of feet, while the 
wheel itself is hoisted aloft on a very substantial post, located considerably 
behind. These pieces of sculpture should serve to demonstrate that the tree 
and the deer in them have little to do with a deer park. If we discard the 
traditional explanation that the tree and the deer represent the Deer Park we 
come nearer to the correct explanation. 

If the Buddha is shown seated under a tree it is because he betook him- 
self to the Bodhi tree, following the ancient practice of retiring to a forest 
and seating oneself under a tree for meditation. It was believed that even 
the gods sat themselves under a tree to attain immortality. Two verses 
of the Atharva Veda say : ‘the aSvattha (tree), seat of the gods, in the third 
heaven from here . . . there the gods won the sight of immortality ’ ; another 
verse says : ‘ the aSvattha, seat of the gods, in the third heaven from here : 
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there (is) the gift of immortality’. Having obtained enlightenment by 
meditation at the foot of the Tree of Wisdom, the Buddha had become com- 
petent to be a preceptor, for, in early India the preceptor par excellence was 
one who, having gone through a rigorous course of contemplation, had be- 
come a yogi. So, there was a purpose in depicting the Buddha as seated 
under a tree. 

The two deer flanking the nandipada over lotus (Fig. 15 : 1) are com- 
ponents in a composition that conforms to the pattern of ‘ cult-object between 
adorants They occupy much the same position as that of the deer that 
have ranged themselves on either side ‘ the shrine at Migasammata ’ 
(Fig. 8:1). The ‘ shrine ’ was a ‘ haunt ’ of a man or a divinity, and if the 
man or divinity was depicted symbolically in the haunt, this piece of sculp- 
ture would represent exactly what the other piece does represent, — a worship- 
ful symbol between deer. The nandipada over lotus and between deer may 
therefore be but the symbol of some man or some divinity whom the Bud- 
dhists revered. 

We have found that the deer occur in scenes representing the first pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine by the Buddha, — that is, in scenes in which he is 
shown initiating the world into his doctrine. In representations of Dak§ina- 
murti, — ^Siva as the Preceptor who taught the Dharma to four great — 
a pair of deer is shown at the feet. When a boy, Brahmana or K§atriya, 
went to a preceptor and said, ‘ I have come hither for the sake of student- 
ship the preceptor initiated him into studentship, ‘ arranged for him ’ a 
‘ skin as an outer garment ’ and chanted mantras among which was one 
w^hich said, ‘ May Aditi tuck up thy garment that thou mayst study the Veda, 
for the sake of insight and belief and of not forgetting what thou hast learnt, 
for the sake of holiness and holy lustre’®®. The skin was that of a black 
antelope for a Brahmana and of a spotted deer for a K§atriya.^® To this 
day every Brahma^ia boy in south India is invested with ‘ the sacred thread ’ 
at his initiation and a bit of the skin of a black antelope is tied to the thread, 
obviously in token of an observance of the ancient ritual of clothing the 
pupil in deer-skin. This cannot be merely a formal assumption of a dress 
which might have been ‘the natural garment of the early Vedic Indian’,*^ 
for the pupil, at the conclusion of the course of study to which he had vowed 
himself, had solemnly to discard the skin of the antelope he would not 
have had to cast it off if it was the clothing which he had to wear through- 

68. Pdraskma Grhya Sutra, 2.2. 

69. Hira^yakesi Gjhya Sutra, 1.1. 4.6. 

70. Sdnkhdyam Gjhya Sutra, 2.1,l-4 ; Asvaldyana Grhya Sutra, 1.19.10 ; 

Pdraskara Gfhya Sutra, 2.5.17-18 ; Hiramiyakesi Gjkya Sutra, 1.1. 4.7. ‘ The Vedic 

student goes, .... clothing himself in the black antelope skin, consecrated, long- 
bearded’ : Atharva Veda, 11.5.6, 

71. Keith, Rel. & PhU. Vedas & Up., 302. 

72. Hiranyakesi Gfhya Sutra, 1.7,8, 1.9.8-10 ; GabhUa Gfhya Sutra, 3-1.24 ; 
Sdhkhdyana Gfhya Sutra, 3.1-7 ; Khadviya Gfhya Sutra, 3,1.24 ; Mdnava Dharma- 
Sdstra, 2A\ 
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out life. The youth who becomes a disciple and wears the skin of the ante- 
lope is assured that he obtains the splendour that results from the acquisi- 
tion of sacred knowledge {brahma-varcasam) 

The deer seems thus to be closely associated both with the assumption 
of preceptorship, — for, while the deer lie at the feet of Dak§iiiiamurti and in 
the bases of sculptures of the Buddha they do not appear at the feet of the 
initiates, — and with the initiation itself, — for it is at the initiation that the 
pupil is invested with the deer-skin. So the deer seem to symbolise the ini- 
tiation. In Tantric doctrine, ‘ he who offers a deer ' in sacrifice ‘ gains sal- 
vation (mok§a)’, while ‘he who offers a he-goat becomes a good speaker, he 
who offers a sheep becomes a poet, he who offers a buffalo gains wealth, he 
he who offers a man gains great wealth and eight kinds of the highest occult 
powers ’ Salvation being the end of which initiation is the means pro- 
vided by the preceptor, the significance of deer in Tantric doctrine too is that 
of initiation into the faith. 

So, in the sculptures depicting the Buddha starting the wheel on its 
course the deer seem to be present because the scene is one in which the 
Buddha assumes the role of preceptor and, accepting all men for pupils, ini- 
tiates them into his Dharma. The deer are not irrelevant in these sculptures, 
but their significance is different from the one commonly accepted : they 
indicate the character of the scene, — the initiation into the Dharma, — and 
not its locale, — the Deer Park. The story of the Deer Park must have arisen 
in days when eitlier the significance of the deer was forgotten or the affinity 
with the Vedic culture which they testified to was sought to be blurred.'^^* 

The image of the Buddha turning the Wheel is thus an image of him in 
the role of Yogi and preceptor. The scene of the turning of the Wheel is 
that of the initiation of mankind into the Dharma. The deer were set on 
either side of the Wheel, in conformity with what was then an ancient and 
well-accepted formula in India, — the placing of a cult-object between 
adorants. 

The preceptor is next only to God, in every Indian faith : the man of 
religion must feel the highest devotion (bhakti) for his guru (preceptor) 
as for God So, when the Buddhists had identified the Buddha the great 
Preceptor with Brahman and had at long last decided on depicting him in 
an image it is not surprising that they chose to represent him *m the cha- 
racter of preceptor. An image in any character closer to a divinity would 
have been, at that stage, too open a negation of the Buddha’s^ silence in 
regard to God. 

This type of image had, however, been anticipated many centuries ear- 
lier at Mohenjo-Daro. It occurs in a simple form in a seal in which a 


73. Gopatha Brdhmma, 1.2.1-9. 
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three-faced god is presented in Yogic pose (Fig. 14 : 1) and in anotlier seal 
where it is doubtful if the god has more than one face"®. The similarity 
between these figures and the images of the Buddha in a yoga stance is not 
evidence for anything more definite than that of the antiquity of the stances 
of yoga. But the image occurs in a fuller version in the Siva-Pasupati seal 
(Fig. 13 : 2) which shows a human figure endowed with three faces and 
garnished with a horn-crown and seated as a yogi on a pedestal in which are 
carved two deer ‘‘regardant*. This is very similar to the images of the 
Buddha at the bases of which deer are carved, — agreeing in the pose and in 
the symbolism. Had a wheel been found between the deer below the figure 
of Pasupati, the image on the seal would have been almost a replica of the 
Buddha turning the Wheel, but the failure to place the Wheel between 
the deer is compensated for by seating the Yogi between two groups 
of animals. The similarity of the Pasupati image with deer below to the 
image of the Buddha with deer in the pedestal is too close to be missed easily. 
The similarity extends also to the content of the two images : if §iva-Pa§upati 
is a preceptor and in due course becomes Siva-Dak§inamurti, the Buddha 
also is a preceptor and in a short while becomes a preceptor-god. 

The Yogi as a god and as a preceptor-god and as the middle term in a 
formula that was as much religious as artistic was well established in the 
Harappa culture. Some twenty-four centuries later the same character re- 
appears in Buddhist art in the same setting, — tree and deer, — and in confor- 
mity with the same formula. It is therefore impossible to maintain that a 
preceptor-god in a yoga pose was unknown to Indian art of the intermediate ^ 
period, — whetlier it served Buddhism or other faiths. If actual specimens 
are not forthcoming the reasons must be sought for elsewhere than in an 
extinction of the vogue of such images. To maintain the contrary would be 
to ask for the occurrence, about the 1st century b.c., of a miracle which would 
resuscitate a conception and a motif which had been dead about twenty 
centuries. 

An interesting phenomenon is that sculptures of the Buddha as preceptor 
seated on a pedestal bearing deer seem to be more common in the school of 
Gandhara and in that of the Andhra country, which is believed to have been 
to some extent under foreign influence, than in the schools which did not come 
under foreign influences. While nothing in Greek art, nor in the Hellenistic 
art into wkich it changed in Asia Minor and further east, can explain either 
the pose as preceptor or the presence of the deer, these elements could be 
traced directly to Indian religious concepts and art modes. Their adoption 
by the Hellenic sculptors of Gandhara is proof of the vitality of Indian con- 
cepts and modes in that age and of the readiness with which those sculptors 
were willing to assimilate Indian beliefs and to abide by Indian norms. They 
did not seek to impose their art on India, but in the humility of spirit which 
ought to have come on them^ not perhaps because they had come into the 
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presence of a superior art in India, but at least because they had passed under 
the influence of a way of life and of faith which to them were superior to 
what they had known in the lands of Hellenism, they surrendered themselves 
to the new faith and bent their skill to their new purposes and, with rare 
^ self-effacement, strove to express Indian concepts in the Indian manner. If 
something of the Greek style still entered into their handiwork it is not to 
be brought up against them that their surrender to the spirit of India was 
not complete nor is it to be brought up against Indian art that it was then 
lacking in the elements which now may have the appearance of being bor- 
rowings. 

From whatsoever point of view we look at the evolution of image- worship 
in India we find no warrant for seeking beyond the frontiers of the country 
for either the inspiration to worship a god in an anthropomorphic image or 
the incentive to present the image in the forms and in the settings with which 
we are familiar. The image of the Buddha in his own shape is therefore 
indubitably the offspring of indigenous forces and it owes nothing to foreign 
inspiration. 


XL The Image on a Coin of Maues 

A casual suggestion made a quarter of a century back that a representa- 
tion of the Buddha in the human form occurs on a coin of Maues 
(Fig. 14 : 7)'L issued probably just a little before 70 b.c., has recently been 
taken up and made the basis of a contention, pressed with vigour and ample 
argumentation, that as it is probable that the coin was issued just a little 
before 70 B.c., the Buddha statue must have been well established in Gan- 
dhara before the issue of the coin and that as this must have been ‘ early in 
the 1st century b.c., at latest the Gandhara Buddha must have been ‘ at 
least a century, and perhai>s nearer two centuries older ’ than the Buddhas of 
indigenous origin^®. 

This theory does not seem, however, to square with facts. That the coin 
of Maues is Greek in character and that the seated figure on it represents 
the Buddha are assumptions which do not seem to be well-founded. The 
execution of the coin is decidedly better than is usual with indigenous issues, 
but this by itself need take us no farther than that the mint-master of Maues 
was one who shared the Greek penchant for faultless finish. Neither of the 
types on the coin is Greek, either in the subjects portrayed or in the general 
appearance. The plastic style of the types is obviously close to that of the 
indigenous school ; the Greek style cannot easily furnish parallels : the seated 
figure is stocky as in the sculptures of Mathura. The designing of the 
types and the engraving of the dies were in all probability the work of an 
artist of the indigenous school, though, it is just possible that, working as he 

77. Dames, in JRAS., 1914 : 793. CPomaraswamy agreed in Art Bulletin, 
9(4): 16 fn, 31. 

78. Tarn, Greeks in Baqtria ^ 404. 
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must have done in an atmosphere of Greek art, he bestowed more attention 
on finish than he would have done in India proper. 

The identification of the seated figure has presented considerable difficulty. 
All the known specimens of this coin being badly worn it is not possible 
to decide whether a certain horizontal line running from the seated figure 
represents the low cross-bar of the back of the seat on which it is seated or 
a sword or a sceptre laid across its lap. The nearest analogue to the coin 
is one of Azes I oo which there is an object similarly placed Those speci- 
mens of the latter coin that are well preserved make it absolutely clear that 
the object could not possibly be the back of a seat : they may not resolve 
the doubt whether the line is tliat of a sword or a sceptre, but there can be 
no possibility of its being connected with the outlines of a throne Maues 
was a Saka king who ruled down to 58 B.c. and Azes I was king of the same 
region ' by 30 B.c. at the very latest and at least because he had some Saka 
blood in his veins, ‘ claimed not only to have succeeded to Maues’ empire, 
but that that empire, though it had lapsed de facto, had never lapsed de 
jure The most appropriate commentary, therefore, on the device on the 
coin of -Maues is the device on that of Azes I, it being almost certain that the 
latter is a close copy of the former. Azes I was close enough to Maues to 
have had in his hands plenty of the latter’s coins fresh from the mint, and 
we may trust him to have understood them very much better than we can, 
at least because his understanding must have been sharpened by his anxiety 
to make it appear that he stood in the shoes of Maues. The clear testimony 
of the latter coin is not to be wholly ignored on the basis of speculative 
reconstructions out of much-worn specimens of the former coin. Azes I * 
understood the line to stand for sceptre or sword, and we have no option 
but to abide by his interpretation. 

It has been said that it is difficult to ' envisage a Greek artist giving a 
king a sword for him to fold his hands meekly over it ’ and that ‘ no Greek 
engraver could have put Maues, the conquering ruler of a large empire, on 
the reverse of his own coinage t>ut these contentions are of no great 
cogency, for, as has been pointed out above, there is not much of the Greek 
flavour about the coin*-^. •The figure carries a sword or sceptre in its lap 

79. The resemblance has been noticed by Coomaraswamy, who points out 
that it negatives the description of the figure on the Maues coin as the Buddha ; 
in Art Buftetin, 9 (4) : 16 /w. 31. 

80. OOOMARASWAMY, in Ib., 9(4).' 16 jn. 31. 

81. Tarn, Greeks in Bactria & India, 348-9. 

82. Ibid, 401-2. 

83. Another argument is rather complex. This coin, on which a * dancing * 
elephant appears on one face, bears a seated figure on the other and so is similar 
to another coin of the same king in which, while a similar elephant frisks on one 
face, a humped bull, — the representation of Siva, — stands on the other. The types 
on the latter of the two coins must be interpreted to depict Siva (on one face) as 
being worshipped by the elephant (on the other face). The elephant on one face 
of this cojn being thus a devotee of the God on the other, th? elephant on the other 
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which no image of the Buddha does. The evidence is conclusive against the 
view that it is the Buddha who is figured on the coin of Maues. 

A comparison of the seated figure on the coin may be made profitably 
with similar figures on some Indian coins of the indigenous series from which 
Greek influence is totally absent. The obverse type on a coin from Ujjain 
,(Fig. 14 : 2) attributable to ‘probably the third and second centuries B.C.’ 
is a human figure seated on a lotus in a pose very similar to that of the coin 
of Maues but holding its hands folded much higher than the lap : the sex 
being difficult of determination, one authority has taken the figure to repre- 
sent the Buddha®^ while another believes it to be that of Lak§mP®. The 
better view would seem to be that it is the Buddha or a Yo^ or a teacher 
like him who is delineated, for the figure is found placed beside, — or under, — 
a tree enclosed by a railing, which in Indian culture is associated with both 
Yogi and preceptor® S and has no connection with Lak^rni. On another speci- 
men of probably the same series (Fig. 14 : 3) the type, though less clear, 
seems to be similar, except for the absence of the tree. A third coin, also 
from Ujjain and of about the same date (Fig. 14 : 4), shows a figure seated 
on a lotus, but with the soles of the feet pressing against each other, — another 
definite proof of the yo^i pose. Two coins from Panchala (Fig. 14 : 5, 6), 
belonging probably to the middle of the 1st century b.c., seem to accommo- 
date a deity seated on a dais®®, but they are too worn to be depended on, 
except to suggest that the Ujjain type was probably accepted in other regions 
as well. The pose of the types on these Ujjain coins, — and even probably 
those on the seated series of Panchala, — are unmistakably representations of 
a preceptor, for the disappearance of the tree on the second of the Ujjain 
coins is but a simplification of the type on the first. The preceptor may not 


coin must also be a devotee, and his devotion must be paid to the human figure on 
the other face of that coin, and so that human figure must be an image of the 
Buddha. (See Tarn, Greeks in Bactriu & India, 402-3). Here we have a mistake 
and a vseries of fallacies. The bull is not a representation of Siva but is an 
attendant on that god. If the human figure is to be a god, why should he not 
be Siva? Why should Maues be made to divide allegiance between two gods, 
instead of being declared a Saivite oni the evidence of both the coins ? The attempt 
to make out that the human figure is the Buddha is not less desperate than the 
attempt of the elephant to worship a deity whom it cannot see, not because it is 
invisible, but because it has perversely ensconced itself on the other side. 

84. Allan, BM.CC. Ancient India, (145). 

85. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, 97 : 10(10). 

86. Allan, BM.CC. Ancient India, (145). 

87. If it be imperative that the preceptor should be one identified with Bud- 
dhism, it is probable that he is Maha-Kaccana, the eminent divine who, taught 
directly by the Buddha, went to his native city of Ujjaiyini and, living in the royal 
park there, preached Buddhism constantly to the people. But, what about the 
sword in the lap? 

88. The description of these generally as standing figures is based on the types 
on the Panchala issues which are usually of the standing variety, but it would be 
highly misleading to describe some of the figures as standing unless we are to assume 
that the types underwent violent deterioration. 
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be the Buddha, if we are to be guided by the history of the development of 
the iconography of the Buddha, and there is no evidence fixing the identity. 

But, wherefrom did Ujjain get the idea of the figure of the preceptor? 
The presence of a tree behind the preceptor in the earliest of the coins 
(Fig. 14 : 2) reminds us of two seals of the Harappa culture. In one of 
them a person is seated in a yoga pose, — much as the preceptor is presented 
in classical Indian art, — and he wears a horn-crown from which rises ' a twig 
with leaves like those of a pi pal ’ (Fig. 14 : 1), and in the second of them 
another person similarly seated wears a horn-crown from which sticks up 
‘ a spike of flowers These seals suggest the probability of the figure re- 
presenting a preceptor seated under a tree, but we know of another seal in 
which tree-spirits and votaries are garnished with sprigs^^, just as in ‘ the 
oldest form ’ of horned crowns in Sumerian seals of about the same age a 
plant rises between the two horns'^^. Association with a tree may make a 
preceptor of a jierson seated in contemplation but it cannot impose that 
transformation on ixirsons not so engaged. So, these two seals from Harappa 
do, in all probability, represent a preceptor. But this preceptor is figured 
differehtly from Siva-pasupati (Fig. 13 : 2) ; he sits associated with a plant 
or tree but dissociated from beasts at the sides and deer in the pedestal. These 
are significant, for associations and disassociations we have various types of 
the Buddha image in which tree, deer, wheel, and adorants are introduced or 
eliminated according to the whim of the moment. If the preceptor of the 
Hajrappa culture was pictured in two forms, the Buddha as preceptor was 
pictured in a number of forms, all of which, however, could ultimately be 
traced back to the two varieties known to Harappa. So, we may fairly infer 
not only that the preceptor of Ujjain, tlie preceptor of the coin of Maues and 
the numerous preceptor-Buddhas are descended from the two types known to 
the Harappa culture but also that even such divergences as may be found 
among them are traceable to the days of Harappa.^^ 

But, how are we to explain the sword or the sceptre in the lap of the 
figure on the coin of Maues, and how are we to reconcile the pose of the 
figure, — the ‘crossed legged seance’ and the hands laid in the lap, —with 
the sceptre or the sword ? No such object appears either in the seals of the 
Harappa culture or in the representations of the Buddha. 

The possibilities are that the type represents a character not unfamiliar 
in early Indian history, — the rdja-r^iy a king who was also an ascetic, — or 


89. Mackay, Mohmjo-Daro, 335 : 235. 

90. Jd'., 337-8 : 99(A). 

91. OSTEN, Ancient Oriented Seeds in Collection of E. T. Newell, 133, 135 :6(47), 

92. The yogi with the single face sits by himsielf, -but he with the three 
face-s has animal attendants. Was a deliberate distinction known to Harappa ? Were 
Uni-face and Tri-face two different personalities, — the latter being the more distin' 
guished, as testified to by the animals on either side and the deer in the pedestal ? 
Was Uniface a preceptor thought of as god and was Tri-face, ‘ Pasu-pati a god 
playing th^ preceptor ? 
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that it is a deity different from the Buddha or other preceptor-god, or that 
it is an unintelligible degradation of a type that once had a meaning. Neither 
Maues nor Azes I could be called a raja-r§i. A mark like a svastika or a 
cross appears on one of the coins from Ujjain (Fig. 14 : 3) to the right 
of the seated figure and one of the limbs of the symbol runs horizontally 
at the same level as the lap of the figure. If the mark degenerated in later 
issues and ran across the coin it might have suggested a sword or a sceptre 
laid on the lap. If Maues did take Ujjain, as seems likely, and retained it 
for some time, he might have come across worn out specimens of this dege- 
nerate series and they might have appeared to him to depict the preceptor- 
like figure as) holding a sword or sceptre in the lap, and so he might have 
believed he was adopting the Ujjain pattern when on his issue he invested a 
preceptor with a similar object. But, it is also possible that what was a 
degeneration in Ujjain might have acquired a special significance in the 
hands of Maues. Is it likely that by then the conception had been evolved of 
the Buddha, — or other great Yo^-god or preceptor-god wielding a sword, — 
whom Maues wished to venerate ? The classic conception of the Buddha 
as emperor might have had an appeal to Maues the great conqueror, but 
the idea is not otherwise known to have given rise to an image of this kind. 
Innumerable are the forms with which the Buddha is invested, but in none 
does he appear with a sword or sceptre. Who, then, is represented in this 
intriguing form ? • An answer to this question may not be easy,^^ but it is 
indisputable that the type on the Ujjain series is closely connected with that 
on the coin of Maues. If the Ujjain, series is the earlier, — ^and it now seems 
that it is decidedly so, — the seated figure on the Maues coin would be but 
a derivation from Ujjain, and, even if it is an image of the Buddha, the 
parent of the image would be that of the preceptor of Ujjain."^^ 

Thus, we may trace any variety of the image of the Buddha as precep- 
tor through the coin of Maues and the issues of Panchala and Ujjain, to 
the two archetypes known to the Harappa culture. When the relationship 
of these images is thus clearly traceable within the confines of India itself 
and in terms of Indian concepts alone, it is wholly superfluous to postulate 
an explanation through a revelation from Greece*. 

XII. Nandipada over Circle 

On Indian antiquities of the period for which Buddhist remains are 
those that are best known a symbol appears frequently which, in essentials, 

93. See Appendix 7. 

94. Had COOMARASWAMY had before him, when he wrote in Art Bulletin, 
9(4) : 16, Allan’s ascription of the Ujjain coin (Fig. 14 : 2) to the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C., he would have rested his case for thd indigenous origin of the Buddha 
image on this coin and would have derived the coin of Maues from it. He would 
not also have had to lalbour the priority of the Mathura school to that of Gandhara. 
This is not, however, to be regretted, for, otherwise, Mathura would not have had 
justice done to it. 
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is a compound of a three-limbed design like W and a circle, the former being 
placed above the latter. Asl examples may be cited the symbols on two pieces 
of sculpture (Fig. 16 : 6-7) of about the 2nd century a.d. Variations in the 



Fig. 16. 

symbol) are not uncomnx>n : the middle limb is usually shorter than the two 
at the ^ds : the outer limbs sometimes split in two at the tips : sometimes 
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a thin object of which the character is not clear is inserted between the upper 
and the lower components (Fig. 16 : 6) : occasionally a pair of lines seem 
to emerge in opposite directions from the space between the upper and the 
lower members (Fig. 16 : 11). The symbol is very frequently known in 
another form in which the lower member, the circle, encloses a full-blown 
lotus, and a pair of leaf-like projections protrude to right and to left from 
the junction of the two components (Fig. 16 : 4, 9). The upper member 
has been called tri-ratna and nandi-pdda, but the latter mame seems to be 
better authenticated. We have no name for the composite symbol. 

The combination becomes more complicated with the addition of a 
shield-like symbol, placed on the tip of the middle prong of the nandipada 
so as to be hugged by the other two prongs (Fig. 16 : 9) or oif a wheel, 
poised generally on the tips (Fig. 16 : 12). It happens even that a wheel is 
mounted on each of the prongs and that nandipada and lotus are placed 
between a pair of deer lying, back to back (Fig. 15 : 1). 

Both the nandipada and the lotus are symbols well-known in Indian 
art but it is not easily understandable why the two should be brought together, 
and, especially, why the former should be mounted on the latter. The two 
leaf-like protuberances from the junction of nandipada with lotus (Fig. 16 : 
4, 9) render no account of themselves : they are out of place, whether they 
be two different leaves or two edges of one leaf, for there is no reason why a 
leaf or leaves should be inserted between the upper and the lower members. 
The circle may have some significance as a symbol, but the reason for its 
association with the nandipada is not obvious. In one case (Fig. 16 : 11) 
it may be a degeneration of a lotus, for the strokes that emerge from the 
inter-space between the two members may represent debasements of leaves 
occurring along with the lotus. But in another specimen there are no strokes, 
and a cushion-like object is found interposed between the two members (Fig. 
16 : 6) ; so the intermediate object must originally have been sometliing other 
than a leaf and the lower member might not have been the lotus. The near- 
est analogue to a circle, other than the lotus, being a wheel, it may be per- 
missible to assume that it is the wheel that degenerated into the circle. Even 
so, it is not at first easy to see why nandipada and wheel should have been 
brought together. 

The nandipada is very similar in shape to the horn-crown of Harappa 
(Fig. 16 : 1 and Fig. 13 : 2).'®^ The two curves which together anake the 
nandipada are also the principal elements in the composition of the horn- 
crown. The crown has, however, been sought to be identified with the ‘ tri- 
sula’, three-pronged spear, well known in Indian iconography, and the tri- 
sula is taken to have been copied in the nandipada or triratna.^® But the 
identity must be negatived for a number of reasons. The crown has only 
two sharp-pointed limbs instead of the three required for the trisula : the 

95. Chanda, Pr e-hist oric Civiln. Indus Valley, 34. 

96. Marshall, Mohenja-Dctrt^y 54-5. 
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projection in the middle is so broad that it is unthinkable that it could be 
a spear-point.®^^ No more than two horns make up the crown : we do not see 
a third.'®^ The two outer limbs, though pointed, are so incurved that they 
could scarcely pierce as the prongs of a spear should. A trisula is no weapon 
unless it incorporates a shaft : it is essentially a spear and the number of 
prongs does not matter, but the crown is not naounted on a shaft. It is 
the nandipada that is from the earliest times shown with incurved prongs : 
it has no association with a shaft : often, the middle limb is shorter than 
the outer limbs, while in a trisula it cannot be perceptibly shorter than the 
other two. The spears found at Mohenjo-Daro are not similar to the crown 
in shape.®® A suggestion has been made that the crown is composed of three 
horns and that therefore the figure wearing it should be Agni and not :§iva,®® 
but it fails in limine as it is impossible to agree that three horns go to make 
up the crown,^^^^‘ The crown is the pro/to-type of the nandipada. 

The shield-like symbol which is found incorporated in one of the nandi- 
padas at Sanchi (Fig. 16 : 9) is similarly close in appearance to a symbol 
(Fig. 16 : 5) that occurs at a very early date in Egypt, though both of 
them are compounded of other elements as well. The chief of the elements, 
however, is identical in shape with the horn-crown : even the broad curve 
of the middle * prong ' is reproduced. The identity need cause no surprise, 
for the horn-crown of Harappa has a parallel in the similar crowns found 
in early Sumerian seals of about the same age as the seals of .Mohenjo-Daro,^®^ 
and the parallelism extends, in the case of one of them,’®® to the association of 
a plant with the crown. It occurs also in a Sumero- Akkadian seah"-^ of a date 
just later than the seal from Mohenjo-Daro. When the horn-crown of these 
cultures is isolated it becomes a symbol by itself, and when combined with 
other elements it forms the more complicated symbol of Egypt (Fig. 16 : 5), 
With just a little further modification it becomes the shield of the Indian 
symbol (Fig. 16 ; 9).^®^'' 

96a. The breadth of the projection in the middle suggests that it is a casque 
or helmet to which the two horns are attached. Such a contraption is not unknown 
to early cultures. See Hastings, Ency. Rel. & Ehics, s. v. ‘ Horns ’. 

97. On another seal from Mohenjo-Daro we have a symbol the two limbs 
of which curve away from a circle or knot. The two curves resemble snakes but 
each finishes with the head of a urus-bull. The circle or the knot appears to rest 
on the tip of a shaft, imparting to the design the distant similitude of a spear,-— 
if we are ’Asistent on treating the heads of the bulls as the pointed prongs of a 
spear, — ^but first appearances are illusory, for on a closer view the shaft is found 
tq be a branch of a tree which continues further up and gives rise to a number 
of shoots and leaves. See Marshall, Mohenjo-Dcno, 112 (387). 

98. Marshall, Mohenjo^Dmo, 34-5. 

99. Saletore, in New Review, 1939 : 28-35. 

100. See Moraes, in New Review, 1939 : 438-48, and Aiyappan, in JRASB, 
L. 1939, 401-6. 

101. OsTEN, Ancient Seals CoUn. Newell, 134. 

102. Ib., 135 : 22 ( 47). 103. Ib., 134 : 14(153). 

103a. See Appendix 8. 
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Having thus found that the hom-crown becomes a symbol and that it 
allows itself to be transmuted into complex forms we are tempted to find an 
explanation for the symbol of nandipada over circle by assuming that it 
con^bined with the lotus (Fig^ 16 : 2) and the wheel (Fig. 16 : 3) which are 
ancient symbols in India : the products are the group of symbols of which 
the type is nandipada over lotus (Fig. 16 : 4) and the other group of which 
a debased type is the nandipada over circle (Fig. 16 : 6). 

The horn is generally treated in early cultures as a symbol of strength, 
evidently because of its being the weapon of offence of animals. The wheel 
too is a symbol of the same virtue, it having been developed at an early 
date into a powerful weapon of attiack. So, wheel and hom-crown might 
have easily come together to indicate a double measure of strength. The 
lotus is spmng from Vi^nu's navel, the source of the energy of the universe, 
and bears Brahma, the creator. This double association with energy could 
have led to the lotus also being coupled with the horn, just as the wheel was. 
The wheel and the lotus having, thus, practically the same symbolic content, 
the two might have become interchangeable when associated with the hom.^^* 

The association of the lotus with Brahma takes us further. Brahma, 
the creator, being but a concretization of Brahman, the lotus by its asso- 
ciation with Brahma becomes an appropriate symbol for Brahman. The 
wheel also comes to have a similar significance. It is a representation of 
Dharma, which is a creation of Brahman.^®® ‘ The term Dhamma (Dharma) 
not rarely is used as a substitute in expressing the Buddhist ideal, for the 
Brahman of the Upani§ads ’, and even ‘ the term Brahman itself is occasion- 
ally preserved,’^®^ So, the wheel too may have come to symbolise Brahman. 
But the Buddha himself, is, as has been pointed out already, treated as 
Brahman. So, both lotus and wheel may stand as symbols for the Buddha. 

The lower member of the combination, — ^wheel, lotus or circle, — repre- 
sents Brahman or the Buddha, and the upper member, the horn-crown, con- 
notes strength. The super-imposing of the hom-crown over wheel, lotus or 
circle, may thus mean! the investing of Brahman or the Buddha with the in- 
signia of power or strength. The composite symbol may have really been an 
ancient one, representing Brahman initially, and the Buddhists may subse- 
quently have adopted it to represent the Buddha when they had to develop 
a symbolism for themselves. 

Two circumstances may be pointed to in support of this suggestion. 
Firstly, we have numerous sculptures depicting a holy seat under a tree and 


104. The circle may also be taken to be the result of thei degeneration of the 
lotus as much as of the wheel, but the assumption is unnecessary in view of the 
practical identity of the significance of both the wheel and the lotus. 

105. Brhaddrmiyaka Upam^ad, 1, 4. 14. 

106. ICeith, Rel & PhU, Ved, & UK 550. See Dtgha Nikdya, 3. 232, Keith, 
following Geiger, points out also that the phrases Dhamma-Cakka and Dhanuna- 
Yana have their parallels in Brahma-Cakka (Majjhima-Nikdya, 1. 69) and Brali- 
mayana {Sarkyutta-Nikdya, 5-5), 
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a symbol placed either behind, or on, the seat (Fig. 8:5). This is eminently 
the scene in which, as we have seen, one would expect the Buddha to be shown 
when an anthropomorphic representation of him was desired, and, similarly, 
this is also the milieu in which a symbol of the Buddha would be placed if a 
symbolic representation of him wasi required. So, the symbols which are 
found placed under the tree, in Buddhist art, are those that are most likely 
to represent the Buddha. The most common of these symbols is the ‘ Nandi- 
pada over circle ', though sometimes it is the wheel, the Dharma-Cakra.^^^ 
These are the very symbols which we have found to signify the Buddha. 
Secondly, we have a modification of the pattern of ‘ Nandipada over circle ' : 
the Nandipada is repeated four times around a circle (Fig. 16 : 10). The 
repetition connotes a ‘ strengthening ' or an emphasising of the notion for 
which the circle stands. It has been shown above that the circle is a substitute 
for the lotus or the wheel and that either of them may represent Brahman, 
the Buddha, the Jina, — whatever name the sectaries may employ. We may 
therefore expect a representation of one of these to replace the circle or to 
occur enclosed in it, Thei expectation is fulfilled : in a piece of Jain sculpture 
four nandipadas surrounded a circle (Fig. 16 : 13) in which is depicted the 
Jina. 

If it is dear that the Nandipada over lotus or wheel was the symbol of 
the Buddha in the earliest day of Buddhist art, — as at Bharhut, — it is also 
equally clear that even at Bharhut its significance was understood only in 
part. A piece of sculpture comes from Bharhut in which a pair of ‘ Nandi- 
padas over circle ’ are pictured side by side under one tree.^^'® No explanation 
is possible for this repetition, — whether we take the symbol to stand for the 
Buddha or for some concept which the Buddhists had symbolised : there was 
no second Buddha and there was no concept in Buddhism which required 
a symbolic reduplication under a tree. For the symbol to have becon>e some- 
what of an unintelligible formula by then it should have had a career cover- 
ing a few centuries. This surmise is confirmed by the conjecture that the 
symbol stood for Brahman before it was utilised for the Buddha as well. 
We meet with the horn-crown in the Harappa culture as a symbol but not 
with the lotus or the wheel? Perhaps the investing of the lotus and the wheel 
•with significance as symbols came later and the association of these with the 
hom-crown came later still. 

I mag^ worship seems thus to have had a complicated history in India. 
The anthropomorphic image is well established in the Harappa culture, and 
even so early the divinity bears a symbol for head-dress. The next stage 
we know of is that in which the Nandipada over circle does duty for Brahman, 


107. The only other instance of the use of a symbol under a tree is that of 
the vestigium manus which is carved on the seat itself in Fig. 13 : 2. 

108. Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, 45 : 30(3). I am not aware that the 
repetition of the symbol has been noticed as calling for explanation. See Appen- 
dix 4, fn. Jl43. 
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but we do not know what length of time separated the two stages. It is pro- 
bable that in this stage there were other symbolic images such as the lihga 
in vogue and that anthropomorphic images too, such as those of the Mother, 
were not unknown. When some centuries later Buddhism comes to be popular 
it is in an age when even those who preferred a symbol to an image in the 
human form reversed the preference and worshipped the Buddha in his own 
shape. It is in this same age that we find records of Sahkar^apa, Kr^ua, 
Pradyumna and the Pandava brothers being worshipped in the human form. 

XIII. The Deity in the Head-dress 

The people of the Harappa culture had the hair of the head ‘ taken back 
from the forehead and either cut short behind .... or coiled in a knot or 
chignon at the back of the head, witli a fillet to support it Though, ‘ as 
a rule, no doubt, the fillets would be of cotton or some other pliable material 
still, as the richer people should have used fillets of the precious metals, ' spe- 
cimens .... have been found at Mohenjo-Daro, consisting of thin bands of 
beaten gold with holes for cords at their ends ’, so that the necessary length 
may be secured by the addition of ribbons of cotton^ One of these fillets, 
almost long enough to go round the head, bears a design at the ends which 
‘ resembles the cult object that is always represented in front of the unicorn 
animals present on most of the seals Other specimens are also known with 
designs which may have no significance^^-. These fillets are not jx^uliar to 
the Harappa culture, their use having been widespread, for specimens have 
been found among the antiquities of early Egypt, Crete, and Mesopotamia. 
At a coronation performed according to Vedic rites, the anointment was 
performed when the king wore a gold fillet on his head and chanted the words, 
‘ Might thou art, victory thou art, immortality thou art for, * gold being 
immortal life’ he laid ‘immortal life into him’^^^. Fillets have been found 
elsewhere also, in India itself, — those best known being those from Adicha- 
nallur in the extreme south of the country. 

The designs on the fillets are often of no special interest, but occasionally 
they appear to have some significance^ A fillet from Crete (Fig. 17 : 1) 
exhibits a three-branched tree flanked on either side by a goat facing the tree. 


109. Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro, 33-4. 

110. lb., 34 ; also Mackay, in lb., 509, 527-8. 

111. Mackay, in lb., 527 : 118(14). 

112. Mackay, Mohenjo-Daro, 526: 135 (4). 

113. Keith, Rel. & Phil, of Vedas & Up., 341. 

114. Satapatha Brdhmar^y 5. 4. 1. 14. 

115. There were perforations in the royal diadem, — * either with a hundred, 
or with nine, holes,’ and ‘ if with a hundred holes, man here lives up to a hundred 

(years), and has a hundred energies, a hundred powers , and if with nine 

holes there are in man,’ those nine vital airs’: Satapatha Brdhmma, 5. 4. 1. 13. 
Many of the fillets of Eurasia and those of Adichanallur are pricked with numerous 
dots which run into an embossed design. Perhaps the embossed dots are modi- 
fications of the perforations. 
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The adoration of the tree by the goats indicates that the tree stands either for 
a sylvan spirit or for the haunt of a divinity. 7*he wearing of the fillet would 
therefore inKply the wearing the symbol of a spirit or its haunt on the fore- 
head. To this day it is a practice for the votaries of certain Indian sects to 



Fig. 17. 

wear symbols on the head-dress, such as a holy seed or a liHg42. A Ceylon 
king of about 1600 a.d. is represented in a contemporary drawing as wearing 
a crown in which is engraved a Buddha^^. If in the Cretan fillet it is a 
haunt that is pictured we may well expect the figure of the tree, — ^the haunt, 
— ^to be supplemented by the addition of an image of the divinity of the 
haunt or even to be supplanted by that image. Fillets might therefore have 
come in course of time to bear the figure of a divinity. 

Some manifestations of the Buddha, known as Dhyani-Buddhas in the 
iconography jof later Buddhism, are said to be the 'sons' of certain other 
fonns of the Buddha, and in token thereof they wear the figures of their 
t sires' in their headdress (Fig. 17 :2). The similarity with a divinity in 
the fillet is so striking that it is worth asking if the idea of the Dhy^- 
Buddhas does not go back to the days of the Cretan fillet, and even earlier 
still^^^ and whether it was not descended from or through the Harappa 
culture. 

116. CooMARASWAMY, Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, 326-7 : 22. 

117. Mackay, Mohenja-Daro, 281 : 76 (14). 
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'XIV. The Deity on the Head 

Among the human figurines of terra-cotta found at Mohenjo-Daro is 
one (Fig. 18 : 2) which bears not only the characteristic head-dress spread- 
ing out into the shape of a fan but also ‘a very curious object’ which 
stands ‘ perched upon the fan.’ The object has the appearance of ‘ a four- 
legged stool but the legs continue upward in short stumps above the level 
of the seat. A second specimen of this type of figurine having also been 
unearthed, there is no doubt but that we have to deal, not with a freak, but 
with an established type. The four stumps rising from the four comers 
have no purpose unless they were provided to keep in position an object 
placed on the seat : they are admirably designed for the purpose, for they 



Fig. 18. 

would prevent the object from veering round or sliding off. But none of 
the remains from Mohenjo-Daro gives us a clue as to what that object might 
be. ‘ A very roughly modelled, seated figure ’ found r.t the same place has 
a back which ‘suggests that it was once placed on a stool’ It may be 
too venturesome to suppose that the original habitat of the seated figure was 
a stool on the head of a figurine. Till more and fuller specimens become 
available we cannot hope to decide what the figurines represent, but, in the 
meanwhile, it may not be unprofitable to point to analogues, though they 
may not be quite close. 

In the barrows of the Nilgiris have been found numerous terra-cotta 
vessels, one of which (Fig. 18 : 3) bears on the lid a four-legged stool with 
a woman(?) seated on it, her legs dangling down. Another of the objects 
in these barrows is a similar stool which bears traces of a figure having been 
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seated thereon, and, perhaps, that figure was that of a mantis 
significance of the man with the stool is not obvious. The mounting of the 
stool and the man on the lid of a vessel is due, in all probability, to its being 
a funeral relic vessel. Whether the type of ‘ man on stool ’ was intended to 
depict a person in authority is more than may now be decided. 

The Nilgiri figurines suggest the conjecture that the stool carried on the 
head by the two figurines of Mohenjo-Daro might have been intended for 
occupation by a human figure. If this is probable the two Mohenjo-Daro 
figurines turn out to be very peculiar : a man wears a head-gear on top of 
which is perched a stool, and on that piece of furniture is seated another man. 
The collocation is inexplicable, but we may not say that the figurine from 
Mohenjo-Daro is a total stranger to that from the Nilgiris. Having just 
seen that Indian art knew of one man being shown seated in the head-dress 
of another, we cannot dismiss lightly the probability of the conjecture ad- 
vanced above. 

Jain iconography knows of a few images which carry smaller images on 
the head, — the smaller ones being invariably seated. Ambika-devI, the Yak§3 
or the sasana-devata of Neminatha, the twenty-second TIrthankara, is re- 
presented both in the standing and the sitting postures, and a seated Jina is 
poised on her head, or is suspended just above. The Jina is identified with her 
Tirthahkara, Neminatha.^^^ A Dhyani-Buddha wearing his ‘sire’ as on a 
fillet is not a parallel, for Ambika makes a head-load of Neminatha’s image 
instead of incorporating his image in a fillet running round a head-dress.^^o 

An interesting statement is reported by a Greek writer, Bardisanes. who 
seems to belong to the 2nd-3rd century a.d., that certain Indians who came as 
ambassadors to the Roman emperor Elagabalus told him that in ‘ a large cave 
in a very high mountain almost in the middle ’ of India was to be seen ‘ a 
statue of ten, say, or twelve cubits high, standing upright of which ‘ in short 
the whole right side was male and the left female and ‘ on its head was the 
image of a god, seated as on a throne.’^^i Neither Bardisanes nor his infor- 
mant might have been aware of the distinction between the motifs of ‘ man in 
head-dress ’ and ‘ man on a stool on man’s head.’ If it was the former he 
referred to, the image is diffitfuit to identify. But, if it was the latter, the image 
of the huge standing figure may be one of Siva as Ardhanari, ‘ half-woman ’, 
and the seated figure on the head may be the goddess Ganga, who is usually 
represented as issuing from the windings of Siva’s matted locks.^^^ 
no image ot Siva is Ganga shown ‘ seated as on a throne.’ Though this 

118. Foote, Madras Government Museum! : Cat, Pre-hist. Antiquities, 48 : 

No. 543, Nos. 539 and 544 are also worth comparing. 

119. See Shah, in /. Univ. Bombay, (1940) : 9 : 152 (2) ; 153 : (14) ; 

155 : (9) ; 160 : (23) ; 161 : (24) ; 163-4 : (29) ; 164 : (30, 32). 

120. In one of the images of Ambika, Neminatha does become an ornament in 
the crown : see Ibid., 9 : 156 : (12). 

121. Johannes Stobaios, Physica, 1.56, cited in M’Crindle, Ancient India as 
described m Classicoi Literature, 172-3. 

122. Lassen made this suggestion over a century back. 
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idirase does not compel us to assume an actual representation of a throne on 
the head of Siva, still it is not inconsistent with the presence of one, and must 
even be unaccountable unless at least the seated deity could be assumed to have 
had the air of one who occupied a throne. 

Was a throne actually represented on the head of the image mentioned 
by Bardisanes ? Was the stool on the head of the figurine of Mohenjo-Daro 
a plebeian substitute for a throne ? Or, are the figurines from Mohenjo-Daro 
and the Nilgiris and the image mentioned by Bardisanes .and the images of 
Ambika utterly unrelated to one another ? 

{To he concluded,) 
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KALKI— THE EARLIEST CHECK TO BUDDHISM 

By 

D. R, MANKAD, Karachi. 

Study of our Puraijas is, as yet, in its infancy and as a result some of the 
Pur^as which are known as upapuraijas are often altogether neglected, simply 
because they are upapuranas. Kalki Pur^a is one such neglected Purana. In this 
paper I propose to gather some historical material available from that Purana. My 
discussion will also clarify the original nature of the Kalki incarnation. 

Dr. Sita Nath Pradhan, in his Chronology of Ancient India, has established 
certain very valuable synchronisms out of which the one with which I am con- 
cerned is given in Table A study of this table shows that the Puranic Pradyota 
dynasty and Saisunaga dynasty were collateral. Also the last kings of the Aik§- 
vaku and Aila races^ viz. Sumitra and Ksemaka were the contemporaries of Nandi 
vardhana Sisunaga. To these synchronisms I have added two names which I have 
placed viithin rectangular brackets. These are Visakhayupa of the Pradyota dy- 
nasty and Kalki, both of whom were, as I shall soon show, contemporaries of 
Sumitra and Sisunaga Nandi vardhana. I have also indicated the positions of 
Mahavira and Buddha in this table. 

Though these synchronisms are thus established, I think, the fullest significance 
of them is still not realised by the historians. Let us, therefore, study this table. 

The first thing that we find is the re-arrangement of the Puranic Saisunaga 
dynasty. Now with regard to this dynasty, though Dr. Pradhan and others have 
expressed their view^s already and though mostly they are acceptable, I have to 
say this. 

At the time when the last Barhadratha king Ripuhjaya was ruling at Magadha, 
there arose a very powerful rival for him in the person of Bimbisara Haryahka.^ 
It. seems that this Bimbi^ra was able to launch a direct offensive against Ripuh- 
jaya and was actually successful in capturing Rajagrha, as a result of wbicli, Ripuh- 
jaya was forced to abandon his capital and ^ift to Avanti,* which seems to have 
been the capital of his western provinces. 

1. See Chronology off Ancient India, p. 229. 

2. Qx Pargiter : Dynaatie^ of Kali Age, 1913, p. 8 and p. 12. 

aM I ti p. s and 

?T5IR gw ai^-ricT t II P- 32. 

It is sometimes thought that these two were the last kings of these lines and 
that Sisunaga destroyed these two lines finally. But it is not so. The second verse 
given above expressly gives the reason w^y Sumitra is taken as the last king of 
the line. It clearly means that Sumitra was the last Ik§avaku king of that kali^iiga 
which was over in his days. (Read for in the second verse above.) 

Same is true of K§emaJka. Moreover we shall soon see that Sisunaga was not only 
not an enemy of these two, but was their actual ally. 

3. For this name of the family see Political History of Ancient India by H. 
C. Raychaudhari, p. 116. 

4. Chronology of Ancient India, Pradhan, p. 255. 
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But Ripunjaya was not fortunate at Avanti also, for there he was murdered 
by his minister Pupika or Munika, who put his own son Pradyota on the throne 
of Avanti, after Ripunjaya's death.^ Thus at Rajagrha in Magadha Bimbisara 
succeeded Ripunjaya and at Avanti Pradyota succeeded him, Thus fell the Barha- 
dratha dynasty and out of its ashes arose two dynasties viz. Haryahka dynasty at 
Magadha and Pradyota dynasty at Avanti. At first Pradyota would be subordinate 
to Bimbi^ra, for even Ripunjaya must have accepted the sovereignty of Bimbi- 
s^. That is why we hear Pradyota addressing Bimbisara as ' deva But this 
must have soon stopped, for Pradyota would naturally feel a grudge against Bimbi- 
sara. As Pradyota succeeded Ripunjaya who belonged to the Imperial dynasty of 
Magac&a and who had even actually ruled at Rajagrha, he would consider himself 
to be the rightful claimant of the Magadha throne and would consider Bimbisara 
to be an usurper. He must have, therefore, taken up cm enemical attitude towards 
Bimbisara. 

Thus it is natural that Pradyota should prepare for attacking the Magadha 
king Bimbisara. But just at this time Pradyota got an additional reason for enmity 
with Bimbisara. Bimbis^a started favouring the newly-started unorthodox reli- 
gions — Jainism and Buddhism." And Pradyota, who ruled at Avanti must have 
thought himself bound to defend the Brahmana faith. Avanti had always been the 
stronghold of Saivism, Thus Pradyota, as the (fefender of his faith, must have 
taken an apathetic view of the growing forces of Buddhism. He had, therefore, 
a double reason to crush the Haryahka king at Magadha. And it seems that soon 
after the death of Bimbisara, he intensified his ‘ war efforts That is why we 
hear of Ajatai^tm repairing the fort of Rajagrha for fear of an attack from Prad- 
yota.s But, as Dr. Pradhan suggests, ^ it seems that Pradyota was not able to 
put his plans into execution, for he soon died. 

After his death, Bimbi^ras seem to have prospered at Magadha. Both Ajata- 
satm and Udayi were strong kings. But at Avanti, Palaka, who succeeded Prad- 
yota, does not seem toi have been equal to the task of fighting either the unorthodox 
religion or the antagonistic Magacflia king. Cherished wishes of Pradyota were 
fulfilled only in the last days of the king Visakhayupa. According to 
Puraiias Prodyota reigned for 23 years and Palaka from 24 or 28 years^^^. 
Then came Vis^hayupa who ruled for 50 years. Now although the 
Puranas give five kings to the Pradyota dynasty, in reality there were 
only three ruling generations, as Dr. Pradhan has shown.^i (See Table II.) Accord- 
ing to that view, Palaka was deposed by Ajaka. This Ajaka ruled at Avanti for 
21 years. But P&laka had two .sons named Visakhayupa and Avantivardhana. 
Regarding them Dr. Pradhan, very correctly, infers that, ^'2 * after his father was 
deposed he (Visakhayupa) probably established a principality in some adjacent 
district, as was the custom in those days, and ruled for 50 years, according to the 
Vayu. His brother Avantivardhana, however, succeeded Ajaka to the throne of 
Avanti and ruled for 30 years after which his fame as well as that of Visakhayupa 
and others was destroyed by Sisunaga,’ I shall later on show that though Sisu- 
naga followed the Pradyotas, he was not enemical to them, but was actually theii 
ally. Just now I dte a piece of evidence to prove the statement of Dr. Pradhan 
that Vi^^ayupa had established a principality. In fact he did not establish a 
new principality, but dmply took possession of the western portion of the state 

5. Dynasties oj Kali Age by Parciter, p. 18. 

6. Cp. IHQ. VI, The feddle of Pradyota Dynasty. 

7. This is evident from the religious works of these religions. 

8. Political History of Ancient India, p. 130. 

9. Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India, p. 237. 

10. Dynasties of Kali Age, pp. 18-19. 

11. Pradhan, CAL, p. 232 ff. 12. Ibid., p. 235. 
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of AvantJ, whose capital was at MahL^atJ, for the Kalki Purana expressly men- 
tions that the king Visakhayupa ruled at Mahi§mati.^3 

I have said above that it was in the days of Vi^khayupa that the cheiished 
wishes of Pradyota were fulfilled. For it was in his days and under his patronage 
that the Brahmanas rallied round a common banner. Our Puratias, including the 
Kalki Purana, dedarei^ that it was in the village called Sambhala ( ) 

which was evidently situated in the dominions of Visakhayupa, that a son was bom 
to the Brahman chief named Visnuyasas. This Brahmana boy who was called 
Kalki (probably be(;ause, later on he disguised himself as a warrior), led a regular 
campaign against Buddhism and Jainism. It seems, on the evidence of the Kalki 
Puram,^^ that Kalki excited, infuriated and brought under one common banner 
most of the existing K^triya chiefs to defend the orthodox faith. It would also 
seem that he made extensivehurricane tours (probably on a white horse) all through- 
out the Northern India and brought together a number of princes and formed a 
confederac 5 *\ 

Let us see the political condition of the Northern India in that century.^'^ 
There were four or five important states then. Magadha was, of course, the im- 
perial seat, but in the last days of Barhadrathas, the smaller states of Kasi, Kosala, 
Vatsa and VaisMi had become independent. On the western vside Avanti was a very 
powerful state. This was the condition when Bimbisara came to the throne. 
Bimbisara contracted marriage alliances with Madra, Kosala and VaisaK. He 
annexed Ahga and a part of Kasi. Between Kasi and Kosala there was animosity 
and at this time Mahakosala of Kosala conquered Kasi. Kasi was under Kosala 
even in the days of Prasenajit, the son of Mahakosala. But Ajatasatru, the son 
of Bimbisara came in direct conflict with Kasi, Kosala and Vaisali. '' He not only 
humbled Kosala and permanently annexed Kasi, but also absorbed the state of 
Vaisali.’* Out of these three he defeated Vai^li the last and the Vaisali chief formed 
a confederacy against the Magadha king. ‘‘Chetaka of Vaisali called together the 
eighteen Ganarajas of Kasi and Kosala, together with the Lichchhavis and Malla- 
kis” and formed a confederacy against Aoatasatm, It seems that this confederacy, 
lasted for about sixteen years, at the end of which period, however, Ajatai^tru 
was able to win a decisive victory over the combined states. This made these three 
states enemical to Magadha. Ajata^tm then, had to face Avanti which was as 
powerful as Magadha itself in those days. But the struggle between Avanti and 
Magadha was not decided in the days of Ajatasatru. He died and his son Udayi 
also had a strong enemy in the state of Avanti which had absorbed all the king- 
doms and republics of western India.’* It also seems that Palaka had annexed the 
state of Kausambi to Avantt. Thus at the end of the reigns Udayi and Palaka, 
Magadha and Avanti were left face to face with each other and the contest for the 
mastery of the Northern India which had started with Pradyota, now became 
keener. 

Thus when We come to VaisMiayupa we find Avanti a very powerful state 
and the states of Kosala, Kausambi, Kasi and Vai^li all bearing a grudge against 
Magadha and biding their time for humbling the pride of the Magadha king. 

This time, therefore, was most opportune for Kalki to have revived the con- 
federacy which was, some time back, formed by Chetaka, but which had not been 
successful before the superior and mechanised forces of Ajata^atni.^^ In the days 

13. See Kalki Purana 1st aih§a, 

14. Bhamvata (XII, 2, 18, 20) ; Agm (XVI, 8-10). 

15. Kalki Puram, II to end. 

16. What follows is summarised from the Palttkdl History oj Ancient India by 
Raychaudhari, pp. 115-140. 

17. Ajata^tru seems to have used mechanised chariots ; see PHAi, p. 129. 
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of the successors of Udayi, Magadhan machinery seems to have been weakened. 
That is why the new confederacy formed by Kalki was able to retrieve its lost 
honour. 

The confederacy must have started with the king Visakhayupa, in whose domi- 
nions Kalki was bom. Kalki Purajia says that the king Vi^khayupa came to pay 
his homage to Kalki as soon as he was born.^« After Visakhayupa, it seems that 
the then ruling princes of the Aik)§vaku and Aila families joined the confederacy. 
The Kalki Pur^a describes that the kings Mam and Devapi came and joined the 
forces of Kalki.i^ Now Mam belonged to the Solar line and Devapi to the Lunar 
line. But both of them lived some 30 to 35 mling generation's earlier than Kalki. 
I shall, on some future occasion show why the names of these two kings are drag- 
ged in here. But just now I suggest that what is meant by the Pur^a is that 
the contemporary kings of the Solar and Lunar lines came and joined hands with 
Kalki. And from the Table I we know that the kings of these two lines who were 
contemporaries of Kalki and ViMkhayupa were Sumitra and K^emaka. In fact 
Maru, in the Kalki, actually calls himself Sumitra.>2*‘> This proves that, after Vi^- 
khayupa, the next to join the confederacy started by Kalki were Sumitra and 
K§emaka. It also seems that a king named Rucirasva (by whom may be meant 
a descendant of that king also), whom I am unable to identify at present, also 
joined the confederacy.^^ 

This confederacy of four or five kings, then started its operations and though 
the Kalki places the humbling of the Buddhists first, I think that the allied armies 
first marched against a king who is named as Sasidhvaja in the Kalki. Now' I think 
that this Sasidhvaja was none else but Sisunaga Nandivardhana. I shall put dow'n 
my reasons for this statement. 

It seems that at that time Kasi and Kosala had been fitting with one an- 
other. It seems that the king Brahmadatta of Kasi had defeated the Kosala king .22 
In return Mahakosala had defeated the K^i king. It is also said that Kasi was 
under Kosala even in the days of Prasenajit, the son of Mahakosala. But in the 
days of Sumitra, who was a Kosala king, though both Kosala and K^i were ene- 
mical to Magadha, between themselves, the Kasi king had ov’^erthrown the Kosala 
yoke. It w^as, therefore, that Sumitra with his allied armies might have thought 
of bringing the Kasi king to his senses. It is said in the Kalki^s that the allied 
armies marched against Sasidhvaja, who had his capital at Ballata. Now 

Bhallata has been identified with Kasi.-* I, therefore, suggest that this was a 
march against the Kasi king who) is here called Sasidhvaja. And this Sa^idhvaja, 
as far as I can see from the history of the period, was ^isunaga. All our Puiajjas 

say^^ that when Sisunaga conquered Magadha, he placed his son on the Ka^i throne 

and he himself went and ruled at Rajagrha (Girivraja). There can be only one 
meaning of this that Siiunaga, before he conquered Magadha, ruled at Benares or 
Kasi, And as according to Dr. Pradhan's showing, Sisunaga Nandivardhana was 
a contemporary of Sumitra, K^aka and Visakhayupa, the king of Kasi, at the 
time of the march of Kalki 's allied forces, could not have been any one else but 

18. Kalki Purana I, 1. 19. Kalki Puram IIMV. 

20. See III, 4. 

m =^rsf7 11 8 

21. Kalki Pmatyi, 22. PHAl, p. 61. 

23. Fourth aihsa. 24. PHAI, p. 62. 

25. Cp. Dynasties of Kali Age, p. 21. 
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Sisunaga. ^isunaga was called in popular dialect Susu Naga,^^ and in my opinion 
both Sisunaga and Sasidhvaja are, sanskritised forms of it, I, therefore, suggest 
that Sasidhvaja and Sisunaga are identical. 

It is said in the Kalki Purapa^^ that the allied forces marched against Sasi- 
dhvaja, the king of Bhallata dty. Sasidhvaja had a wife named Sus^ta, who was 
a devotee of Vi§iiu and she advised her husband not to fight against Kalki, but 
Sasidhvaja, like Havana wanted to gain cheaper mukti by becoming an enemy of 
Vi§nu. So, although he knew that Kalki was Visnu, he fought with the allied 
armies. Both the annies were strong. Allies were strong with the armies of Avanti 
and others. Armies of Sasidhvaja also were strong because if Sasidhvaja was 
Sisunaga, he is likely to have been helped by Vai^li also, for from his mother's 
side Sisunaga belonged to Vaisaii.2=^ The fight, according to the Kalki, was a 
terrible one and all the heroes of the allied armies suffered defeat and Kalki him- 
self after a brave fight, was wounded and fell in a deep swoon ; and in tliat condi- 
tion he was carried by Sasidhvaja to his harem so that his queen may have his 
darshana. Ultimately, of course*, Sasidhvaja pledged his alliance to Kalki and 
married his own daughter Rama to Kalki. This religio-devotional description shows 
clearly that though the federated armies were not successful against Sasidhvaja, 
they were, however able to contract peace with him, whereby Sasidhvaja agreed to 
lead the allied armies and join the confederacy^ Thus Kasi and Vaisali were added 
to the confederacy and we have already seen that both these states had a long- 
standing grudge against Magadha. Thus, now. both VisMiayupa and Sasidhvaja 
jointly led the allied armies under the able generalship of Kalki, who, like Capakya 
of later days, seems to have been a practical politician and an accomplished warrior. 

The confederacy, thus strengthened, mardied against Magadha, whose capital 
is here called Kikata^^* (which, we know vras identified with Magadha) Here 
the name of the kings against whom the allied forces fought, is given as Jina and 
Saudhodani and the opponents are generally called Bauddhas. The allied armies 
dealt a crushing defeat to the Magadha king. Thus the cause of the allies was 
fully vindicated. It was both a political and a religious conquest that the^ made. * 
Buddhism met with its first check then. 

This, in short, is the historical background of the Kalki incarnation. 

Before I conclude this paper I shall put before the readers some of the impli- 
cations of the above. Though it is not recorded in the Pur^as, it seems that after 
this victory, they jointly agreed to Sasidhvaja (or Sisunaga as I take him to be) 
being the ruler otf Magadha, who, therefore, shifted himself to Rajagrha and put 
his son on the throne of Kasi, his ancestral seat. It also seems that the people 
of Rajagfha generally welcomed this change of rule and Sasidhvaja or Sisunaga 
was duly elected as the king of Magadha, both by his allies and by the officers 
and people of Rajagrha.^^ Republican traditions obtained at Kasi, Kosala, Vesali 
and other places^^ and Sisunaga who belonged to Kasi and also to Vai^li, prob- 
ably liked the republican idea of being elected. And after the death of Sisunaga, 
which seem» to have occurred soon, his son Mahanandi came on the throne of 
Magadha. 

Now if we reconstruct the Puranic Saisunaga dynasty, it will stand thus. 

Just after Barhadrathas, Bimbisara (Hayanka) dynasty succeeded in Magadha. 
Of this dynasty we positively know of at least three kings viz. Bimbisara, Ajata- 
5atru and Udayi. After Udayi his sons, one or seem to have ruled for a 

short while at Magadha. And it is possible that when the allied forces attacked 


26. PHAL, p- 133. 
28. PHAL, p. 134. 
30. PHAL, p. 70. 
32. PHAL,p.m&. 


27. Fourth arhsa. 

29. Kalki P. 1st ami^. 
31. PH A!., p. 132. 

33. Table I. 
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Magadha, one of the weak sons of Udayi, ruled at Rajagrha. Thus we get 5 kings 
of Baimbisara dynasty. 

Then followed the Saisunaga dynasty. Now this dynasty was in reality a 
Naga dynasty (as Naga in Susu Naga testifies) and was therefore quite distinct 
from the Haryafika dynasty. Sisunaga was a Naga prince. Again Mahanandi his 
son has nandi as the latter member of his name, which connects him with Saivism, 
with which Nagas, too, are connected. Thus the Saisunagas were Nagas and there- 
fore Saivites : therefore they, too, like the Avanti king Vis^khayupa, must have 
considered it their duty to fight the growing menace of the heretic faiths — Jainism 
and Buddhism. 

These Saisunagas, I believe, were the first Nagas to rise to the Imperial status. 
From this view^-point it will be seen that Darsaka should have no legitimate posi- 
tion in the Purajjic Saisunaga dynasty. He is called Naga Dasaka and if so he 
was a Naga and therefore possibly the father of Sisu Naga, in which case Da§aka 
or Naga Dasaka must have ruled at Kasl before Sisunaga and his name may have 
been dragged in the dynasty, just in the same way as the names of Gupta and 
Ghatotkaca are sometimes dragged into the Gupta dynasty. 

Thus it will be seen that though Saisunagas came after the last of the Baimbi- 
saras and though Birabisara was the immediate successor of Ripunjaya and there- 
fore the Puranas should have mentioned the Baimbisaras as immediately following 
the Barhadrathas and Saisunagas as following the Baimbisaras, they have not 
done so. The reason for this should be obvious, now after what I have said above. 
Baimbisaras were heretics. No dynasty can begin with them. Saisunagas were the 
upholders of the orthodox faith ; therefore out of the( two Saisunaga kings (Nandi- 
vardhana and Mahanandi) four kings were made and the Baimbisaras were simply 
shoved in between the two concocted and two real Saisunagas. And though the 
Pradyotas never ruled at Magadha nor even dominated over Magadha, yet they 
were taken as an Imperial dynasty, because Pradyota had succeeded the real Maga- 
dhan Emperor Ripunjaya and had therefore been the rightful successor of the 
Barhadrathas and also because the last of the Pradyotas, Vi^khayupa was the 
great patron of the orthodox faith. 

Thus Buddhism met with its first check within about 10 to 15 years of Bud- 
dha’s death.35 And this is as it should be. As our history is known to-day, it would 
seem that Buddhism which started with Bimbisara was allowed to go unchecked 
by the Brahmanas, throughout the Saisunaga period, Nanda period and Maurya 
period. But this is unnatural. If it had flourished and grown unhampered for 
these three periods, its roots would have gone so deep in the Indian soil that we 
would not find Buddhism being ousted from the soil of its birth, as we do to-day. 
But now after knowing that the Brahmanas had availed themselves of the earliest 
opportunity to counteract the surging influence of Buddhism and also that that 
religion soon lost its imperial patronage, we can easily understand why Buddhism 
had to seek for its votaries outside India. Kalki thus ousted both Buddhism and 
Jaini^ out of the Northern India. Buddhism had to go without an Imperial 
patronage till the days of Asoka and by that time the Brahmanas had enough time 
and scope to re-establi^ their own faith and also to be catholic enou^. to incor- 
porate some of the essential tenets of Buddhism in their own system, as a result 
of which Buddhism or Jainism could never take the place of paramount religion in 
India. 


34. In some of the inscriptions the Gupta genealogy starts with Gupta and 
not with Candra^pta I (e.g. I^bhavati^pta’s inscriptions). 

35. From Bimbisara to the end of Vi^hayupa there had been about 100 years 
and Buddha who lived a long life was a junior contemporary of Bimbisara. 
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Herein lies the triumph of Kalki, Visakhayupa, Sisunaga, Sumitra and 
’whole group. Herein lies a link of our religio-political history which is so 
preserved for us in the Kaiki Purajia. And herein also lies the justification par e: 
lence to bring out a new incarnation, to close the Kali Age and to declare 
commencement of the Golden Age. 


Table I (See CAL, p. 229) 



j^vcn'itl Mugadka 

i { Punika Ri pun jay a 
( 1 

Magadha 

Komla 

Kamaml 

[Mahavira] 

Bimbisara 

Mahakosala 

Satanika II 

; Buddha) 

*{ Pradyota 

Ajata^tru 

Prasenajit 

Udayana 


j 

1 Palaka 

Udayin 

Ksudraka 

Vahinara 

Naravahana 



Anuruddha 

Munda 

Kulaka 

Dandapani 



Naga EVasaka 

Suratha 

Niramitra 

1 Kalki] 

[Visakhayupa] 

Sisunaga — 
Nandivardhana 

Sumitra 

K§emaka 



Kakavarpa — 
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Table II ^See CAL, p. 235). 
Punika 


Pradyota (Mahasena) 23 years Kumarasena 


Gopala Palaka 

I J 

.Ajaka (21 years) j | 

Visakhayupa Avantivardhana 
(50 years) (30 years) 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, POONA 
— SILVER JUBILEE, 1^42 — 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute will be completing the 25th year 
of its services to Oriental learning on the 6th of July 1942. It is proposed to cele- 
brate its Silver Jubilee in the course of the year 1942, in a manner befitting the 
honoured name of Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkak, in whose name the Institute 
was founded on 6th July, 1917. 

The signal services rendered by the Institute in manifold ways to the cause 
of Oriental learning during the last twenty-five years are now too well-known to 
the world of Oriental Scholars to need mention. We may, however, recount here 
a few of them for the information of the public in view of their interest in the 
rcvsusci ration of our ancient heritage and culture. 

The work of the Institute on the epoch-making Critical Edition of the Maha- 

bharata, carried on with unabated zeal and energy, for the last 22 years, 

stands in the front rank of academic enterprises of the century, executed as it is 
by Indian Scholars with the help of national and international sympathy, recognition, 
and support. When completed it will go down to posterity as a unique achievement 
of the Institute in the field of organised Oriental research. The credit of complet- 
ing this gigantic literary project under the Editorsliip of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar 
must go as much to the Institute as to the several patrons of the scheme, including 
among others, the Imperial Government, the Provincial Governments, distinguished 
Rulers of Indian States and foreign institutions like the British Academy, etc. 
In this connection we must make a special mention of the princely donation of 
a lac of rupees made by the Rajasaheb of Aundh, but for whose magnanimous 
donation the Institute would never have commenced such onerous undertaking cost- 
ing no less than ten lacs of rupees. The Rajasaheb with his indomitable love of 

learning has in fact all along stood by this sacred project, inaugurated at the 

hands of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar on 1st April 1919. 

The vSecond memorable activity of the Institute designed to give new' impetus 
to Oriental Studies was the First Oriental Conference organised by the Institute 
in 1919. The wisdom and foresight of the organisers of this scheme are borne out 
by the permanent form taken by this activity in the shape of ten succes^ve sessions 
of this Conference, of which the eleventh was held recently at Hyderabad (Deccan). 
The generation of new scholars of Indology, now working in different Provinces of 
India, owes not a little to this activity inaugurated by the Institute. The personal 
contact of scholars in the field of research brought about by the successive sessions 
of the Oriental Conference has been extremely serviceable in promoting exchange 
of ideas and particularly in preventing duplication of effort on the part of individual 
scholars. 

The third activity of the Institute is the publication of the volumes in the 
“Government Oriental Series” including its research Journal, namely, the Anmds, 
which is now running its twenty-second volume. In this Series no less than eighteen 
independent works have been published by the Institute. Among these woiics. 
Prof. P. V. Kane's monumental History of Dkarmasastra in two volumes, and 
Prof. H. D. Velankar’s Catalogus C<tt<dogorum of Jain Manuscripts {Jinaratna- 
kosa), now in the press, deserve special mention. Besides these works the Institute 
has publi^ed about twenty volumes by way of revision and reprint in the “Bombay 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit Series ’’ since its transfer to the Institute in 1918. In addition 
to these two series the Institute has recently started its own series called the 
'' Bhandaikar Oriental Series in which two works have already been published. 

The fourth activity of the Institute is the successful administration of the 
Government Manuscript Library containing about twenty-thousand manuscripts and 
the publication of the Descriptive Catalogue of these manuscripts, which is estimated 
to cost more than a lac of rupees. The total number of volumes in this catalogue 
is estimated to comprise about forty volumes, out of which ten volumes have so 
far been published by the Institute, while press-copies of about twenty more volumes 
are ready for printing. The importance of such a descriptive catalogue of one of 
the finest collections of manuscripts in India, like the Government Manuscripts 
Library, will be easily recognised by all Oriental research workers. 

Besides the Government Manuscripts Library the Institute has started the 
collection of manuscripts on its own account and this collection now comprises 
about 2,000 manuscripts acquired by purchase and presentation. In addition to 
this manuscript collection the Institute has built up steadily a library of rare printed 
books and journals on Indology numbering about 10,000, of which the collection of 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar bequeathed to the Institute forms the nucleus. 

Apart from these achievements in the field of research and publication, the 
Institute has been running its own Press in which the major portion of its printing 
work is being done for the last sixteen years. 

Among amenities provided by the Institute to scholars visiting the Institute 
from different parts of India and outside, we should not fail to record in this 
brief survey of the Institute's activities ihe construction of a Guest House for 
scholars made possible by the munificent donation from the Government of His 
E.xalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The foregoing brief sketch of some of the outstanding achievements of the 
Institute will acquaint the public with the nature of the activities in which the 
Institute has been engaged for the last quarter of a century. The history of 
Oriental Learning reveals the fact that in ancient times all learning was patro- 
nized not only by kings and potentates, bankers and commercial magnates, 
but also by well-to-do persons in general. In modem times also this re- 
lation seems to have remained unaltered as all the activities of this Institute have 
been mainly supported by Governments and the well-to-do classes of society. It is 
with their help and sympathy that the Institute has made all its progress so 
far and it is only on the extension of this sympathy and support in future that 
the Institute can hope to continue its disinterested work for the promotion of 
Oriental Learning. 

We take this opportunity, therefore, of approaching the public with a request 
that they will be pleased to oontribute their best towards the successful celebration 
of the Silver Jubilee of the Institute. The cost of celebrating this function is 
expected to be about Rs. 10,000/-, which would be utilized in the following manner : 

(i) The celebration of the Jubilee by inviting all members of the Institute 

fmd other ! scholars to attend the function with a view to taking part 
in the proceedings of the Jubilee and by giving free accommodation 
to all the guests. 

(ii) Inviting delegates from learned bodies and representatives of Governments 

of Provinces and Rulers of Indian States to take part in the proceedings 
and giving free accommodation to the invited delegates. 

(iii) Ananging for a Special Conference of Orientalists present, in which 

symposia on some definite problems will be organised. 

(iv) Publication of a special volume of Oriental Studies by different scholars 

to commemorate the Silver Jubilee of the Institute. 

(v) Meeting all incidental expenses in connection with the foregoing items. 
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It is hoped that His Excellency Sir Roger Lumley, G.C.I.E., dx., the Governor 
of Bombay, who is also the honoured President of the Institute, will be able to 
inaugurate the Silver Jubilee celebrations, which will be continued for about three 
days. A* detailed programme of these celebrations will be announced later. In the 
meanwhile, we strongly hope that all lovers of Oriental learning will associate them- 
selves with this memorable function in the history of this Institute by contributing 
liberally and also by giving us the pleasure of their company on this most auspicious 
occasion when many eminent scholars are likely to assemble at the Institute. 



REVIEWS 


Ktlle Visalgad by P. B. Shirwalkar, Advocate, Malkapur (via Kolhapur) ; B. 

I. S. Mandal (Puraskrta) Series No. 38, Poona, 1941 ; Pp. (14-1-71 f 7) 
with illustrations. Price 12 annas. 

Though the advent of aeroplanes has put the forts in the background they 
have still a value of their own in land defence. In ages gone by the fort played a 
very important role and no sovereign neglected his forts, which were the sole means 
ot heroic resistance against foreign invasions. Consequently books on Indian 
polity and architecture lay down instnictions regarding the construction of 
forts and fortified cities. Kautilya in his Arthasdstm devotes two chapters to forts 
(vide pp. 50 to 55 of Shamasastry’s Trans. 1929 and pp. 478 to 487 of AtMv 
Orientalni (Prague), Vol. 7 (1935) No. 3, Otto Stein’s Studies in Arthasdstra and 
Silpasdstra) . Coming to modern times we find Shivaji the Great taking the utmost 
care of his forts. All warfare from the ancient times to the present day has centred 
round forts. Many a heroic deed is associated with fores. Forts in India, though now 
dismantled have played an important part in the national history and the study 
of this history should be the paramount concern of every patriot worth the name. 

One of the finest forts in the Deccan with an illustrious history is the Vishalgad 
fort, which was the seat of government of the Vishalgad Pratinidhis between 
A.D. 1700 and 1844 or so. No history of this fort has been written though the 
Bombay* Gazetteer and other books deal with it occasionally. We welcome there- 
fore the present book by Mr. Shirwalkar, the Mamlatdar of the Vishalgad State. 
Mr. Shirwalkar’s zest for historical studies is highly commendable. If other high 
officers of State oblige their countrymen by writing historical books of this type 
they would really serv^e the cause of national history. The opportunities for the 
inspection of historical sites in a State and a study of first-hand records pertaining 
to these sitess are easy matters of routine to State officers, rather than to outside 
historians. Given but the will to study, the means of authentic historical study are 
at their disposal. In fact our educated rulers of Indian States ought to take up sudi , 
studies or if this is not possible they should entrust the work to competent officers. 
Our rulers of States, petty or great, are the inheritors of the great renown of their 
ancestors and the best way to uphold this renown is to give us authentic histories 
of their States based on original records in their possession. Some of these enlight- 
ened rulers have already moved in this direction and others would do well to 
follow^ their noble example. 

Not much history of the Vishalgad fort prior to a.d. KXX) is available but Mr. 
Shirwalkar traces subsequent history in a systematic manner. In an inscription 
of the ^ilaharas of the 11th# century this fort seems to have been referred to as 
Khilagitd In later records the name of the fort is given as “ Khelnd a name 
which continued upto about a.d. 1659, when Shivaji gave it the name “Vishalgad 
Shivaji 's Court-poet Kavlndra Paramananda in his Sivabhdrata refers to the fort as 

’’ while Kesava Panijitd in his Rdjdrdmacarita refers to it as 
Shirwalkar gives in detail all political history associated 
with this fort during the Maratha period. The great seige of this fort by Aurangzeb 
in 1702 is too well known to need mention. The Pratinidhis removed their head- 
quarters to Malkapur in a.d. 1844 when the British Government dismantled the fort 
as a result of a rebellion of the Gaeikaris. Part I of the book deals with the history 
of the fort for about 800 years wffiile Part ll deals with its description and topo- 
graphy, etc. The anap and photographs, not to say the dynastic tables given in 
the Appendix make this book very useful to the students of histo^. 

We take this opportunity of congratulating Mr. Shirwalkar on the publication 
of this well-written hand-book and guide to the historic fort of Vishalgad and at 
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the same time hope that the Chief Saheb of Vishalgad would utilise his services in 
giving us a history of the Vishalgad Pratinidhis based on the records in the posses- 
sion of the Chief Saheb. 

P. K. Code. 

Prthvirdjavijaya of Jay^aka, with the commentary of Jonaraja, edited by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Rai Bahadur Dr. Graurishankar Hirachand Ojha, d.litt., 
and the late Pandit Chandradhar Sharma Gulleri, b.a., Ajmer (Rajputana), 
1941 : pp. 4 + 11 + 313 ; size Oi'" X Price Rs. 5. 

The birch-bark MS. of the Prthvirdjavijayd was discovered by Dr. Buhler in 
1876 in Kashmir. It is now in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, 
Poona and bears No. 150 of 1875-76. No other MS of this work has been dis- 
covered since 1876. The present MS on which the critical edition before us is 
based breaks off abruptly towards the close of the 12th Canto of this historical 
poem. We cannot say how many Cantos of the poem have been lost to us. The 
fragment of the MS now available brings us only to the coronation of Prthviraja. 
The author of the poem was possibly Jayanaka who is mentioned as coming to the 
court of Prthviraja in verses 63 and 68 of Canto XI I . Jonaraja, its commentator 
hails from Kashmir. Jayanaka was probably a Kashmiri according to Dr. OjHA. 

The poem seems to have been written during the life-time of Prthviraja Chau- 
han, the .son of Somesvara. According to Dr. Ojha the poem was composed “ bet- 
ween the years 1191 and 1198 a.d. (Preface p. 3). According to Dr. Buhler the 
Pjthvlrdjavijaya was commented upon by Jonaraja between 1450 and 1475 a.d.” 
Portions of the commentary have also been lost owing to the defective condition of 
the MS. In certain places the missing text has been restored by the learned editors 
on the strength of the commentary. Dr. Ojha ^states that the present poem is 
quite reliable for the history of medieval India and particularly of the Chauhanas 
of Rajputana. 

Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda has given a summary of the contents of this 
work in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (April 1913) pp. 259 281. He 
supplied an exact copy of the MS to Dr. OjHA and the present edition is based 
on this copy. As far as possible the text has been restored with the help of the 
commentaIy^ Restored portions have been printed in rectangular brackets or in the 
footnotes. In some cases emendations of the text and commentary have been 
attempted in the notes. 

It will thus be seen that the Editors have spared no pains in making the best 
of a bad job and keep at the disposal of the students of the history, of Rajputana a 
fairly readable text of the work and its commentary within the limits imposed on 
them by the defective condition of the MS and in Ae* absence of any other MS of 
the work. Let us hope that some other MS of the work may still be discovered but 
till such a discovery is made the present edition must stand as the only critical edi- 
tion of the work so Tar completed^ It is all the more valuable as the original MS 
is now in a decaying condition, though properly cared for, in the Govt. MSS. Library 
at the B. O. R. Institute. The present edition may, therefore, be loofeed upon as 
the saviour of the valuable contemporary history enshrined in the only fragmentary 
MS of the poem. We are also happy to note the completion of this edition by a 
veteran historian of Rajputana like Dr. Ojha, who in spite of his onerous work on 
the History of Rajputana in several volumes has brought out this edition at an 
advanced age. We wish him long life and health to complete his History of Rajv 
putam, some volumes of which have already been published. 

Pmm, P- K. Gosm. 

^ Dr. S, K. Belvalkar has published a part of this poem in the Bibliotheca 
Indka (Calcutta) but the work appears to have been left incomplete. 



NARASIMHA II 


By 

S. SRIKANTHA SASTRI, Mysore. 

The glorious reign of Vira BaJlaJa IP ended in 1220 a.d. before April 
16th. His son by Padmala, Narasimha, had already been appointed as the 
Yuvaraja and had taken part in the expeditions against Colas, from about 
1205 A.D., when Ballala and Narasimha are mentioned as joint rulers. Nara- 
simha must have been at least twenty-eight years old in 1210 a.d. and there- 
fore he must have been bom in about 1183 a.d.^ perhaps before Rudra 
Bhatta finished his Jaganndtha Vi jay a which mentions only the queen Uma 
and Padma (Padmala) and not a son of Ballaja (unless we take the invo- 
catory verse to Gaiiapati as a reference to Narasimha.)'^ Ballaja himself is 
said to have established Narasimha before he went to heaven. This probably 
refers to Yauvardjya rather than to actual coronation. The last reference 
to Ballala as the actual ruler seems to be in the inscriptions of December 
22nd, 1219 a.d.; and Narasimha as the emperor is mentioned from third 
to 11th April, 1220 in his earliest records. We may conclude that Ball^a 
probably died in the beginning of April, 1220 a.d. and that Narasimha’s 
accession was proclaimed on the 3rd April and the actual coronation took 
place about a week or ten days afterwards. Since the faithful gammas of 
Balllaja, Kuvara Laksma and others killed themselves on the death of their 
master, it may be concluded that Narasimha II must have been about thirty- 
eight years old and capable of administering the kingdom,^ for the garudas of 
Vishnuvardhana did not so kill themselves because the successor of Vishnu- 
vardhana, Narasimha I was only a boy of eight or ten when he ascended 
the throne, and trusted loyal officers were necessary to look after the young 
king. 


1. Vira Balldla IL NIA I. Oct. 1938. 

2. Kn. 67. 

3. Ari raudram kara dahghyam idlamdhimlamkrtam murti sdkshara ievyom 

nija vidye v&va vmutam pddam saddlipriyam | . , Padmdftushcsngitva mdgir& 

pempaccariydda Deva Gai^pam rak:^ikke hhucakramam | 

If this verse refers to Ballala II, Padmdmsangitva may refer td his wife, but 
with reference to Narasimha it implies that Narasimha was clasped or seated on 
th# laps of his mother ; the allusion to the scholarship may also point to Narasimha 

is called Sarvajna Cudamani (5. /. 7. IX, pt. 1, no. 340, dated 1st February 
12|#'a.d.). 

4. Narasimha as a boy of thirteen (?) is mentioned as the ruler of a district 
In 11% A.D. ; and in 1205 A.d. he was in the northern districts {Kn. 67 ; Cd. 23). 
He must have been bom in about 1183 a.o. 
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Vira Ballaja’s empire in 1190 a.d. had extended up to the Kr^iiia but 
during the thirty years that had elapsed, the Yadava-Seupa ruler Simhaina 
had been constantly attacking the northern frontier of the Hoy- 
sala kingdom and in 1220 a.d. was virtually in possession of Bana- 
vasi. Even the Calukya emperor Jagadekamalla was acknowledged as the 
reigning sovereign in the north-west of the Hoysala kingdom up to 1194 
A.D. SimhaiDa attacked Bandainike in 1212 a.d. He. defeated ;§ilah]ara 
Bhoja and destroyed the army of Ball^a in 1216 a.d. Again he attacked 
Kuppattur in 1218 a.d. and in 1222 a.d.; his rule was acknowledged near 
Karisale and Malavalli (Shimoga District). In 1224 a.d. he attacked Mulu- 
gunda and in 1225 a.d. his inscriptions are found in the Dharmavaram Taluk 
of the Anantapur district. Evidently the Yadava empire had been extended 
by Simhajna down to the Anantapur district. 

Narasimha seems to have turned his attention first towards the Yadavas 
with whom he was fighting on June 9th, 1220 a.d. The inscriptions in 
Kudligi Taluk dated July 1, Sunday, 1221 a.d., refer to one Hoysaja general 
Bembeya Kesava Dandanayaka, whose follower Soma killed the Yadava 
general Vikramapala.^ This Bembideva Kesava calls himself “ Vlra Ndra- 
simha rdjyahhyudaya kdrana'\ The village Mavinamage granted to the 
god ^Ttikara Narayaaia is said to have been in the kingdom of Narasimha. 
By this victory the Hoysalas at least temporarily became the masters of the 
Dharwar district. Some other generals also claim to have killed Vikrama- 
pala, Pavusa etc. : — Polalva, Harihara, Sra Karanagraini Visvanatha.® Some 
inscriptions of Simhaiia dated 1213 a.d. mention a Maharajaputra Drdiia- 
pala in Saura§tra and in 1241 a.d. a Lakshmi (Lakkha)pala in Banavasi." 
Probably Vikrama Pala was another such Yadava general. 

After this victory Narasimha once again began to interfere in Cola poli- 
tics. But Simhapa took advantage of this and we find that his rule was 
acknowledged in Banavasi in 1223 a.d. ; and in 1224 a.d., he attacked Mulun- 
gunda. In this fight the Hoysala army consisting of 20,000 infantry and 
12,000 horses, seems to have been engaged.® 

An inscription {E. C. V. Bl 113) claims lliat Narasimha defeated one 
Bijjana. One Bicha or Bacuji is the general of Bhillama and Jaitugi and 
his son Malli Setti is mentioned in an inscription of § 1173 (? 1251 a.d.) 
as ruling over Veluvala desa (M. E. R, 1925-6 cp. 4). Another Biciraja was 
the Srikarajiiagraini of Kartavjrya IV in 1204 a.d.» Possibly Narasimha 
waged war on the Rattas of Saundatti or in the campaign against the Yada- 
vas defeated this Bicugi. 

Ill 

We have seen that it was Ballaja II who first took an active part in 

5. S. I. I. IX, pt. 1, S38. 6. Md. 122, Z)g. 25, Ak. 123 etc. 

7. Sb. 387, 391 ; 276. E. C. VII. 8. Sk. 248. E. C. VII. 

9. E. I. XIII. 
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C6}a politics. The Kolhapur Museum grant of Vira Ballaja II, may be 
suspected as regards the date but it gives the titles C5h rdya sthdpmdcdrya, 
Bd {ma) garc^ rdya disapatfa, Kddava rdya kanda kudddla, Vira Balldla 
rdya and says that Hiriya Ballaja Raya came to Tigere (?) in S. 925. Sar- 
vadhari, Magha. iSu. 15. Thursday and gave the gmndike to Si(n)da Bom- 
meya Nayaka of Maintur.^® Hiriya Ballalal may be Ballala I and if so the 
date probably corresponds to Wednesday (not Thursday), 1st February 1105 
A.D. (Sarvadhari according to the northern cycle). But the titles above are 
only applicable to l^llala II and since the Hoysalas are also called Ballalas, 
the younger Ballala may be Narasimha himself who also had similar titles. 
But the date cannot be reconciled with Sarvadhari (1225 Northern cycle or 
1228 Southern cycle). Sinda Bommeya Nayaka may be Bommarasa Bira- 
rasa who fought at Humcha with the Santaras (?) in Kilaka (1189 ? a.d. 
M. E. R. 1930, No. 63). 

The Hoysala inscriptions clearly point to several expeditions into the 
C5]a country to support Raja Raja III and possibly Raja Raja II also. 
The Pandya civil wars tempted the Cojlas to march against the Pajndyas 
and Ceylonese armies and the rivalry between Raja Raja II and Rajendra 

II seems to have been availed of by Vira Ballala to invade the Coja country 
perhaps even as early as 1174 a.d.^^ The Panglya war of succession arose in 
the fifth year of Rajadhiraja II in c. 1167 a.d. (M. E. R. 20 of 1899), and 
the Paiidya Kulasekhara was deposed in the 12th year of- Rajadhiraja II 
in c. 1175 A.D. (E. I. XXII, p. 87) . The last date for Rajadhiraja II must 
be 1177 A.D, when Kulottunga III became king. The Pallavarayanpetai ins- 
cription (M. E. R. 433 of 1924) shows that Raja Raja II nominated (?) 
Rajadhiraja II but that the actual coronation took place only two years later. 
Therefore No. 209 of 192'2 M. E. R. is dated in the 12th and also 14th year 
of Rajadhiraja II. The Samkara Colon Uld and Kulottungan Kdvai^ say, 
that “ when Periya Devar died and left children aged one and two years, 
Pallava Raya protected the royal family and brought them to Raja Raja- 
pura. There were no sons to be found on that day (?) and therefore Pallava 
Raya brought the prince from Gangaikoinda Colapuram and got this Edirili 
Perumaj, the son of Neriyudai Perumal and the grandson of Udaiyar Vik- 
rama i§5}a anointed. And on the fourth (?) anniversary, he was again 
anointed under the name Rajadhiraja' Deva.” The Kuldthungan Kovai 
places a Nallaman, the son of Sangaman before Kulothunga III i.e. before 
1177 A.D. It i*s concluded Sangaman (Raja Raja II) was the father of three 
sons Nallaman, Kumara MahTdhara and i§amkaran who are also called the 
grandsons of Vikrama Cola. Perhaps Raja Raja II had married a daughter 
of Vikrama Cqla. When Raja Raja II died after a reign of twenty-five years 
(1146-1171-2 A.D.), his sons Nallaman and Kumiara Mahidhara (Kulottunga 

III ?) were children aged one and two years and therefore Raja Raja II 

16. Kundangar, Inscriptions of North Karnataka and Kolhapur, No. 37. 

ll. N, L A., Oct. 1938. 12. Q. /. M. S., 1938. 
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se^s to have nominated Rajadhiraja IT whose actual coronation seems to 
have taken place two years later probably in 1173-4 a.d. But if Kulbttunga 
III began his reign in 1178 a.d. he must have been a child of only six or 
seven and before him Nallaman must also have ruled, (Kielhorn E. L 
VIII, App.) gives the date, Wednesday, 11th July, 1162 a.d. as the 16th year 
of Raja Raja II and assuming that he nominated Rajadhiiiaja II in the 
same year, probably because he was aged and his own sons were infants, 
Rajadhiraja may be given a rule of fourteen years up to 1176 a.d. when 
perhaps Nallaman and Kumara Mahidhara succeeded between 1176-78 A.D. 
when they were aged sixteen or seventeen. Raja Raja II also may have 
continued to rule up to 1173-1174 a.d., when Vira Ballala II seems to have 
first interfered to re-establish Raja Raja II, whose position may have been 
theatened by his nomine Rajadhiraja. 

The Pallava chief who was entrusted with the care of the kingdom must 
have been Kadava Perunjinga I. It is now certain that both Alagiya Sly an 
and his son were called Penmjinga.^^ An inscription (M. E. R. 1937, p. 73, 
No. 186) of the sixth year of Avaniyalappirandan says that his officer 
audited the accounts from the 37th year of Tribhuvana Viradeva (Kulot- 
tunga III) up to 11th year of Alagiya Siyar Perunjinga who can only be 
Jiya Mahipati. Evidently Jiya Mahipati considered himself practically in- 
dependent from the 37th year of Kulbttunga III (1215 a.d.) the last year 
for Kulbttunga being 1216 a.d. Jiya Mahipati therefore ruled up to 1227 a.d. 
He seems to have defeated Raja Raja III at Tellaru in 1221 a.d. He seems 
to have been a person of importance as early as 1185 a.d. and if he is the 
Pallavarayan who was responsible for the coronation of Nallaman, his period 
of activity must have extended from 1172 to 1227 a.d., for over fifty-five 
years. 

Therefore Vira Ballaja II and his son Narasimha II seem to have 
directed their attention against this Perunjinga in the beginning. Raja Raja 
III succeeded Kulbttunga HI in 1216 a.d. and ruled up to 1252 a.d. (26th 
year, M. E. R. 1937, No. 7 ; M. E. R. 1891 No. 22 of the 25th year). To 
rescue Raja Raja from this Perunjinga I who until 1227 a.d. perhaps did 
not acknowledge the Cb!a, Vira Ballala and his son must have recommenced 
the Cola campaigns in at least 1210 a.d., ten years before the death of Vira 
Ballala in 1220 a.d. The Hoysala inscriptions of 1143, 1144, 1145, 1146 
already give to Narasimha the titles ‘‘ Cola raja pratuhthacarya, Magara 
Raya nirm\ulcpia, Pandya disdpatta, Pa^dya smla vajira dand'h ”, etc. 

The first country to be invaded after crossing the Hoysala frontier was 
the Magara kingdom. Perhaps the Yadavas of Devagiri in the time of Bhjl- 
lama or Jaitugi seem to have included the Magara district in their empire. 
An inscription of Jaitugi dated 28th January, 1199 a.d. (M. E. R. 1937, 
E. 18) mentions a Magara Murari Soyideva Nayaka, who is evidently the 
same as Mahapradhana Soyideva daindanayaka ruling Eiamela in December, 


13. S. K, Iyengar Comm. VoL, Perunjinga. 
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1192 A.D. (M. E. R. 1937, E. 43) but without the title Magara Murari. 
Therefore probably betweeu 1193 and 1199 the Yadavas also raided the 
Magara country. 

The Magara or Magadai mandalam was under the Bana chiefs and it 
can definitely be identified with Salem and South Arcot districts, its capital 
being Arkalur on the border of these districts.^^ One Ponpirappinan Maga- 
dai Perumal had as his symbols the bull and the Garuda. He seems to have 
settled the disputes between Parakrama Pandya and Vira Pa^ndya in the third 
year of Kulottunga III (1181 a.d.). His son Kulottunga Cola Vanakovarai- 
yan made several pacts and revolted against Kulottunga. In 1186 Vira ^!a 
Attimalla Sambuvarayan and Kudal Arasa Naraya;iia Ajappirandan 
KMavarayan made a pact against Alappirandan Edirili Sola Sambu- 
varayan. In about 1198 a.d., Vidakada Alagiya Perumal of Taka- 
tur made a compact with Karikala Sola Adaiyur Nadalvan and Sengeni 
Ammayyappan Vikrama iSola Sambuvarayan against Siya Gangan. In 12()0 
A.D. (M. E. R. 1935, 163) Periya Udaiyan Iraiyuran Sarrukkudadan Vanniya 
Nayan Raja Raja ChMiya Ray an, the Malaiman of Kiliyur made an alliance 
with Eriyappan Marundan, alias Muvendaraiyan, both being the subordi- 
nates of Vaniakovaraiyan. In 1205 a.d. (M. E. R. 1935, No. 189), Raja 
Raja Cediyarayan revolted against Vanakovaraiyan and made a pact with 
Malaiyaman Alagiyanayan, Akara Suran Rajagambhira Cediyarayan. This 
Rajagambhira Cediyarayan had in 1204 a.d., (M. E. .1902, No. 516) 
made another pact with ten other chiefs against his three enemies Magadai 
Perumala Vanakovaraiyan, Kulottunga Soja Vanakovaraiyan, and Raja Raja 
Kadavarayan. The Malaiman-Cedi chiefs of Kiliyur were therefore opposed 
to the Bana chiefs of Magadai and Gangas under whom they seem to have 
been subordinates for some time, and to whom they were related. Thus we 
have the KiHyur Cedi line. 


(1) Ahara Sura 

Rajendra Sola Cedi Raja (under Kulottunga I, 48th yr. M. E. E. 

132, 133 of 1935). 


(2) Kulottunga §ola Cedirayan. 

Attimallan Ediri ^la Vanakovaraiyan (under Kulottunga II and 




Rajaraja II, 1142 A.D.). 

(3) 

Vira Rajendra Cediyarayan, 

1192 a.d. 



(4) 

Alagiyanayan Ahara§uran 
Kulottunga III, 1205 a.d.). 

Rajagambhira 

Cediyarayan 

(under 

(5) 

Attimallan Sokkapperumal 
Rajadhiraja, 134 of 1935 M. 

Rajagambhira 
£. /?.). 

Cediyarayan 

(under 


14. Q, / Af. S. 1939, S. S. Desikar. 
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Poaiparappiran V^ak5varaiyan, 

I 

daughter Bhumalvar married to Rajaraja Cediya Rayan 


Raja Raja Koval Rayan Sarrukkadadan Raja 

(S. L 1. VII, 1021). Raja Cediyarayan 

Periya Udaiyan. 

(A/. £. R, 1935, No. 187). 

These Malaimans seem to have lost their territory near Vilandai in South 
Arcot before the fifth year of Raja Raja III (1221 a.d.) to Tarai Udaiyan 
Anj^an (M. E. R. 1935, No. 239). 

Narasimha started against Magara^^ from his camp at Cudavadiya 
Koppa near Nangali on the eastern border of the Kolar district, where he 
received an emerald necklace from one Munivaraditya. In the first expedi- 
tion under his father completed before Thursday, 12th September, 1217 a.d. 
he had gone to the rescue of Raja Raja III whose accession had taken place 
in 1216 A.D. This second campaign seems to have taken place between the 
years 1221 and 1224 a.d. In 1144 Citrabhanu, Narasimha is mentioned 
as marching on Southern Ranga. Dr. A. Venkatasubbayya equates the date 
with Tuesday, September 12th, 1217 a.d. rather than 1222 a.d. Anyhow 
the expedition against Magara and Kadava is mentioned in the inscriptions 
of 1221, 1223 and 1224 a.d. Banodara who was defeated by Narasimha is 
probably Vanakovaraiyan of Magadai from whom Narasimha captured the 
elephants. 

Narasimha thus entered Marajavadi. Rice assumed that Munivaraditya 
was probably a chief of Marajavadi which he identified with Magara (Melai). 
M^javadi is mentioned in the Kgkatiya inscriptions as extending from 
Kaivara in Cintamapi Taluk of Kolar district.^® The famous Kakatiya general 
Gangayya Sahipi was ruling Maiiajavadi as a subordinate of the Coda Tikka 
of Nellore and was subdued by Gapapati. VallQr was the capital and Kai- 
vara Kota an important fortress in Marajavadi. But it is doubtful if Gan- 
gayya Sahipi can be identified with Munivaraditya who gave the necklace 
to Narasimha in the beginning of the campaign. 

Narasimha must have next overthrown the Kadavas and- Sambuvara- 
yans near Kanci. In 1223 a.d. Kadava Alagiya Slyan claims to have defeated 
Raja Raja III at Iraftai, as also he claims to have defeated the same Cola 
in 1221 a.d. at Tellaru. It was evidently to help Raja Raja that Narasimha 
undertook this expedition between 1221 and 1224 a.d. The Harihara inscrip- 
tion of 1224 A.D. says that Narasimha after killing Vikramap&la and Pavusa 
in the beginning marched on the Kadavaraya, Magara, Papdye^a and having 

15. E. C. VII, Ch. 72. 

16. Kakatiya Sancika, Munivaraditya figures in Coorg inscriptions (ECIX). 
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tied the patta to the Cola established a jayastambha at the Setu.^®^ Narasimha 
seems to have rescued; Raja, Raja from Alagiya iSiyan Perunjunga I and then 
proceeded to Kanci where the Sambuvarayans were powerful.^^ 6eng^i 
Ammayyappan Vanniya Nayan is mentioned in the 38th year of Kulottunga 
III (1216 A.D.); the year of Raja Rgja’s accession. His son Sengeni Virasani 
Ammayyappan alias Alagiya Sdla or Edirili Sola Sambuvarayan had the 
titles(?) Attimalla Rajagambhira and Sambhukula Perumal Tanininru 
Venran. He seems.to have revolted against Rajaraja after being his subordi- 
nate between 1238 and 1254 A.D. and in 1258 was governing independently 
in Padaividu (S. /. /.). He was thus the contemporary of Perunjinga H 
south of the Palar. Narasimha must have subdued his father Vanniyanayan 
in about (1222 a.d. 

The expression in the Harihara inscriptions “ Pdndya Makmdddhata 
Kddava sene"' implies that the Pandyas and Magaras had reinforced the 
Kadavas against the 'Colas and Hoysalas. Jatavarma Kula^khara I came to 
the throne in 1190 a.d. (M. E. R,, 1936, 188, 189) and ruled up to 1216 a.d. 
when he was succeeded by Mara Varma Sundara I (19th July 1216 to 1238 
A.D.). Narasimha must have marched again on the Pandya country (for it 
is probable that along with his father Ballala he might have gone there between 
1216 and 1220 a.d.) and was in occupation of Kannanur Koppam in 1224 a.d. 
His son Sdrnesvara is found at Kannanur in 1228 a.d. (M. E. R., 1910. 204.) 

The Tirukkoilur inscription of Mara varma Sundara says that he levied 
tribute from the Konkanas, Kalinga, Kosala, Majava, Cera, Magadha, Vikka- 
lar, sembiyar, and Pallavas. He was in possession of Ponni and Kanni 
(Kaveri and Kanya Kumari). He drove away the Cola, took his crown and 
performed the VTabhisheka in the Cola’s golden hall. Passing by Puliyur 
(Cidambaram), he received the submission of the Cola and restored him to 
the throne. The Cola’s son was also honoured and the Cola was given the 
title Co}a pati. Then Mara varma received the submission of north and south 
Kongu. The Coa tried to rebel but was defeated. The Pandya proceeded to 
Mudigonda Colapuram (identified with Gangaikonda Colapuram) where he 
was received by tie Cola’s chief queen. Here again he performed Virabhisheka 
and put on the anklet of hef oes. All this took place before 1238 a.d. A record 
of the 8th year o! MEravarman says ‘‘ that he was pleased to present the Cola 
country ” {Sdnddu valangi aruliya) ; therefore this must have happened before 
1224 A.D. (M. E. R, 1937. No. 174), and must be connected with Narasimha’s 
campaign bAween 1220 and 1224 a.d. The later incidents connected with the 
revolt oi the Cola may be referred to the period of Narasimha’s campaign 
against Perunjinga II five or six years later in 1229-30 a.d. mentioned in the 
Tiruvendipuram inscription of Rajaraja.^® The Malavas and Magadhas of 
the Tirukkoilur inscription are not northerners but chiefs of the Tamil country. 
The chiefs of Sembonmari (Tiruppattur taluk) are known as MaJava Cakra- 

16a. attd kddavardyamm Magmamm Rdrj^dlsamm pattam ... Colon ge 

kalti^am, d setuvinol netfam jaya stambham. 

1^. L H. 0., VI, p. 548. 


18. E. VII, p. 167. 
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varti, Majava Miaijildk^a etc., (M. E. R. 1936. 188). Magadha is of course 
Magara, Since Narasimha established his capital at Kaijnanur near Srirangam 
in 1224 A.c. the Patndya’s claims seem to be exaggerated. Narasimha up tt> 
his death in 1234-5 seems to have been on cordial terms with Maravarma 
Sundara I. 

IV. 

Between 1224 and 1227 a.d. there seems to have been comparative peace 
in the Cola country due to the interference of the Hoysalas. In the north, 
Narasimha found it impossible to retain the country north of the Malaprabha 
which was lost to the Yadavas before 1213 a.d. and even the territory between 
the Tungabhadra and iSaravati was in possession of Sirhhajia. Some inscriptions 
of 1223 A.D. say that Narasimha defeated the kings of TrikaUnga, probably the 
Telugu Coda Tikka. Allun Tikka Gaijda Gdpala married Lakshmi, the 
daughter of Vira Narasingadeva.^^ We do not know if Hoysala Narasimha 
had a daughter Lakshmi. A Vira Narasinga Yadava Raya with the title To^i- 
ninruvenran is mentioned in M. E, R, 200 of 1903, 62 of 1934, 59 of 1934, 
and his subordinate was one Sdnddu konda '§ambhuvaraya. Possibly Lakshmi 
was the daughter of this Yadava chief. Tikka was the son of Manuma Siddhi 
I. Tikka had the titles Raya gapda Gopala, Rayapeiidera biruda, Ubhaya 
ityara galnda, Kha^ideyaraya, Kalikala. He killed one Prthvisvara, captured 
the horses of Lakumayya who attacked Gurumutur conquered Samburaja, cap- 
tured Kanci and defeated Cedi Kalavapati. Tikkana Sdmayaji’s Nirvacandt- 
tara Rdmdymam says that Tikka defeated Kan:iata Somesvara, established the 
Cola and obtained the title Cola sthapandcdrya. The Arulal Perumal temple 
inscription of 1233-34 a.d. at Kanci shows that he patronised Vaishpavism 
and as Tirukalattideva in 1182 a.d. he was the contemporary of Siddhana- 
deva in Ka-dapa. Prithvisvara who was killed by Tikka was the son of Manuma 
Gonka and his inscriptions are found from 1163 to 1186-7 a.d. in the Kunti 
Madhava temple at Pithapuram. Tikka was ruling at Kanci in 1246-7 a.d. 
{Nellore Inscriptions, p. 206). This seems to give to Tikka aearly sixty-five 
years of rule. Inscriptions of his at Mahabalipuram of the second and seventh 
years (M. E. R. 114 of 1933) however show that his accession cannot be so 
early. Among the Nellore Telugu Codas, several daim to have taken Kanci. 

Telunga Bijja 

1 

1 1 
Siddhi Beta 

Dayalhima Nalla Siddhi Errsiddhi Gandagopala 

(took KancO 1 _ 

I I 

Manuma Siddhi (Nalla?) Tammu Siddhi 

1189 under Kulotttuiga III 1206 to 1208 in Kand 

(E. I. VII. p. 122). 1192 in (E. /., VII. p. 148.) 

Vallur, having tdcen Kand. 

Beta (1213-14 ajd.) 


19. M. E. /?., 1935. 
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A Bhujabala Vira E^ra Siddhi with the titles Ayyana Singa, Kirtinara- 
yaiia, Sahasottunga, Bhujabala Vira, took Kanci in 1217-18 a.d. The Tiru- 
vorriyur and Arul^la Pemmala inscriptions of s. 1129 and 1127 are assigned 
to Tammu Siddhi. (E. L VII, p. 148, 123). In the Kakatlya kingdom on the 
death of Rudra I in 1196 a.d. Yadava Jaitugi seems to have attacked Aman- 
gal killed Rudra I, and captured Ganapati who was not allowed' to return to 
his country upto 1199 a.d. Gaipapati’s general Recharla Rudra seems to have 
ruled the country upto 1209 a.d.^^ He defeated one Nagatibhupala and as- 
sumed many titles Kakatiraja Samuddharapa, Kakati rajyabhara dhaureya 
etc. Ganapati on his return to the Kakatiya kingdom from the Yadava court 
had to consolidate his power. The Gapapesvaram inscriptions of 1231 a.d. 
{E. L III, p. 82) refers to the victories of Gapapati probably between 1222 
and 1225 a.d. of Velanadu and between 1225 and 1230 of Kalinga whose 
rulers at this period were Ananga Bhima III (1211-1238) and Narasimha I 
(1238-1264 a.d.). Oppili Siddhi ruled at Pottapi in 1224 a.d. and in Konidena 
Coda Mallideva and KaPnaradeva were ruling. 

Kalesmin nrpa§ekharo Ganapati Ksonipatirlilaya 
jitva Cola Kalinga Seuna brhat Karndta Latadhipan 
Raksan dakshina sindhu Vindhya nagaybr madhya kshamamandalam 
Sa dvipam Velanadu desamakhilam svayattamevakarot. 

The general Amba in S. 1166 Krodhi, 1194 a.d., (M. E, R. 314 of 1931) 
claims to have scattered the army of Damodara. He was ruling in Panumgal 
and Marajavadi and an inscription of Ganapati is found in the Tumkur 
district border. If Narasimha pursued the Trikalinga kings in about 1223 
a.d. it must have been in the neighbourhood of Magara and Marajavadi and 
probably he drove out Tammu Siddhi and Beta, son of Nalla Siddhi from 
Kanci. Telugu Coda Tikka’s activities, must however be referred to the next 
campaign of Narasimha against Peruhjinga II in 1227-9 a.d. and even later 
against Somesvara, in alliance with the Pandyas Maravarma Sundara II and 
Jatavarma Sundara I. 

The Hoysala inscriptions of this period refer to several generals who 
took part in the campaign.* In iS. 1145, Subhanu (M. A. R. 1938, No. 40) 
when Narasimha was at Dorasamudra, Mahapracsainda dandnayaka Baha- 
ttaraniyogadhipati Biluvola fought a battle at Bayanadu (probably Wainad). 
An inscription of 25th November 1224 a.d. Monday, says that Narasinga 
went against Magara and ordered the angarakshas of Bitumotta to besiege 
Elaganur fort and one Celiya died in the battle (Af. A. R. 1938, No, 13), 
Records of 28 December 1222 a.d. and 1st February 1224 a.d. (S. I. I. IX, 
pt. 1, no. 339, 340) refer to Ammanna Dandanayaka and mention that 
Narasimha having killed Kadavaraya, Magara, and Papdya, crowned the 
Cola and established a jcdyastamhha at Setu. The Bepaiikal inscription (S. 

/. 1. IX, pt. 1, no. 343) dated 11th March, 1226 a.d., says that Amita of 
Vajivamsa defeated one Murari and Singana at Neralige. 


20. j^dkutly^ Smcika, /. An, H, R, S., V, p. 140. 
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KhurapitabhrangaDam Singana nrpana hayasreaii kalpantara dhara- 
dhara mallamalliyoju Yadava gajaghateyolutaltuda yuddha madhya- 
kkuri lingam nilvavolu nindelar pelajre markoDdu benkonidu kandam, 
turaga yrMamgalam Neraligeyol Amita daiidanathanjaneyam. 

{line 24.) 

Further in line 44, it is said that on the above date, Narasimha was at Dora- 
samudra after purva digvijaya. He is called C6]a rajyoddharaka, Magarddi 
rdya smnya S($mhdraka, Cdla nallurapura kdldgni rudra, ‘Aralur tala durga 
nlrada laydnilam, Dravida mandala nirdhuma dhdmam, Bdnddareya gaja 
ghatd sahita &aptdnga grahanam. Cola nallur is evidently Vikrama Cd]a 
(Singa) Nallur or Nellore of Tammu Siddhi and Beta. Arajur is Arkalur, 
the capital of the Banas in Magara, on the borders of South Arcot and 
Salem districts. This campaign was therefore finished before March 1226 a.d. 
Amita claims to have built many temples : — of Vajresvara Somanatha at 
Bennikal in 1226 probably in the name of Sbmesvara and before that date 
the temples of Padmalesvara (probably in the name of ViraC Ballalas queen 
Padmala), Amrtesvara (in his own name in 1196), Lakshminarayapa (?) 
Nuggehalli, Javagal, Hosahojalu or Lakshmi Nrsimha at Bhadravati in 
1221 A.D. {M. A. R. 1931). Vamesvara (in the name of his father), Balla- 
lesvara (in the name of Vira Ballaja) and Narasimhadeva (in the name of 
Narasimha). We know that Poysalesvara temple was constructed at Kanna- 
nur and in the Jambukesvaram temple the images of Ballala, Padmala, Nara- 
simha, and Somesvara’s wife (?) Somala were established (M. E, R. 1892). 
M. E, R. 1937 gives a number of records of Sbmesvara at Jambukesvaram 
and Srirangam. He was specially devoted to Jambukesvara and completed 
the east gopura begun by some Pandya, probably Maravarma Sundara I in 
1216 A.D. Somesvara’s records are signed in Kannada Malaparolu Gcm4a. 
No. 121 of 1937 of the third year says that he established a festival Vira 
Somesvara Tirundl in the Jambukesvaram temple. No. 119 and 18 of 1891 
mention several Hoysaja shrines Vallalisvaram near Tiruv^aikka, Paduma- 
lisvara, Somali^vara as a pallippadai at Puroskkudi in Paccirkurram in 
Rajaraja valanadu, over the remains of Deviyar Somala deviyar (no. 124). 
There are many Hoysala princesses named Somala in this period ; a Sdmala 
t^e queen of Narasimha (S. 1. L VII, 1043), Somala, the sister of Narasimha 
(E. C. IX, p. 21) probably married to the Cola Rajaraja because in Raja- 
raja’s 21st year Deviyar Somaladeviyar gave 100,000 kasus at iSrirangam 
(M. E, R, 1937, No. 72). She is probably identical with Somala in the 25th 
year of Rajaraja (M. E. R. 22 of 1891). Somala, the queen of Somesvara 
died in 1253 a.d. (Bangalore Museum C. P.). Amita may have established 
Vallalisvara at Tiruvapaikka and Padumalisvara near Jambukesvaram before 
1226 A.D. 

V 

In 1227-8, the Cola country was once again troubled by civil war. In 
that year Alagiya iSiyan Perunjinga I seems to have died and was succeeded 
by his son Maharaja Simha Perunjinga H. The initial year of Perunjinga 
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IS doubtful from the inscriptions. M. E. R. 28 of 1890 at Kanci is dated in 
his 18th year S. 1182 (1260 a.d.) giving the imperial title Sakalabhuvana 
Cakravarti and of the same regnal year is 135 of 1895 M. E. R. Another of 
the 7th year (320 of 1902) corresponds to 1249 a.d. 181 of 1894 dated in his 
31st year gives details corresponding to Saturday 10th February, 1274 a.d. 
All these inscriptions therefore give the initial date for Peruhjinga II as 
1242 A.D. His inscriptions at Draksharama (419 of 1893 M. E. R.) dated 
1262 A.D. give hipi the title Avanyavani sambhava Maharaja Simha of 
Kathaka family who defeated Karpafa and Cola and established the Pandya. 
Jatavarma Sundara before 7th October, 1257 a.d. claims to have frightened 
the Kadava and besieged Sendamangalam (166 of 1894). The title Sakala- 
bhuvana Cakravartin is found from Peruhjinga's 5th year (134 of 1900). 
Perunjifiga’s son was Nilagangaraya. Sola Kon was his subordinate at 
Cidambaram till 1258-59. His younger brother Venadudaiyar was also at 
Cidambaram. Perunjihga's regnal years commencing from 1242 commemo- 
rate his assumption of imperial titles but he was active even fifteen years 
earlier from about 1227 a.d., the last date for his father Jiya Mahipati 
Perunjinga I. 

The Gadya Kmndmrtdf^^ of Sakala Vidya Cakravarti 1 1 gives an account 
of this expedition of Narasimha and Somesvara into the Cola country. The 
poet says that his work was recited by Vyasa before isiva and his ganas in 
Kailasa. The rivalry between the son and disciple of i^iva viz. Skanda and 
Parasu Rama resulted in their being bom as the Narasimha H and the 
Pandya king respectively. Just as Narasimha was about to celebrate the 
marriage of Somesvara, his son by his senior wife Kalavati who had died 
about three years after the birth of her son, he received the news that Raja 
Raja Cola’s kingdom was invaded by the Pandyas, Magadhas and Kadavas. 
Before Narasimha could go to the rescue of Raja Raja, the Kadava called 
Nijahu (?) took him prisoner at Jayantamangalam. Narasimha hurriedly 
marched to Jayantamangala where he defeated and killed the Kadava 
(Nijahu), and released Raja Raja. Then he marched on Srirangam and 
defeated the combined armies in 90 days’ battle. The P^dyas paid tribute 
to Kuntalesvara. • 

The text goes on to give a mutdated account of the marriage of S5mes* 
vara whose wife is supposed to have been descended from Vallabha of Guje- 
rat. He had two sons Kshemaraja and Nandaraja, expelled from the king- 
dom on account of their wickedness. They took refuge with Surapala of 
Gujerat whose daughter Kshemaraja married. On the death of ^^urapala 
Gujerat was invaded by enemies and the brothers seem to have taken refuge 
at Kanci. Somesvara’s wife was somehow connected with them. 

Sdmesvara’s mother, the first wife of Narasimha, whose name is given 
as Kalavati is evidently Kalala. If she died when S5me§vara was only three 
years old, she must have been married to Narasimha in the time of Vira 
Ballala in about 1209 a.d. and therefore when Somesvara is found at Karoa- 

21. M. A. R. 1924, p. 12. Tirupati Srt Venkatesvara, Vd. I. 
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nur in 1228 a,d. he must have been at least 18 or 20 years old, to be of age 
for marriage and to take part in the wars actively. If his father Narasimha 
was about 13 years old in 1196 a.d. Somesvara may have been bom to Nara- 
simha when the latter was about twenty-five years old. After the death of 
his ihother Kajala, Somesvara seems to have been brought up by his aunt, 
the sister of Narasimha named Sovala {E. C. V, Ark. 123). 

The Siikti Sudhdrnava of Mallikarjuna in chapter 5, refers to the mar- 
riage of Narasimha II probably with Kalala, the mother of Somesvara who 
patronised the poet Mallikarjuna. The work also says that Somesvara on 
behalf of his father Narasimha fought in the Tamil country and beheaded 
a Cola. Narasimha is said to have been served by a Tum§ka as a lantern- 
bearer, a Cola as betel carrier, a Gauda as a servaht. Somesvara made war 
on Kandhara (Yadava), Cola and Pandya. The same verses have been 
identified in inscriptions of 1223 and 1228 a.d. (E. C. IV, Ng. 98) and of 
1237 a.d. (Mandya 121, 122). Some Tamil inscriptions give the initial date 
of Somesvara s reign in the Tamil country between 1226 and 1228 a.d. M. 
iS. R. 73 of 1895 dated in the second year corresponds to 1227 or 1230 a.d. 
103 of 1892 dated in the 21st year corresponds to 12th September, 1249 a.d. 
Therefore Somesvara’s viceroyalty at Kannanur must have commenced in 
1227-8 a.d. and the campaign against Pemnjinga must have been undertaken 
in the same year. 

The Tiruvendipuram inscription of Raja Raja dated 15th (expired), 
16th year (?), corresponding to 1230-31 a.d. (jE. I. VII, p. 167) says that 
Ko Pemnjinga had captured the Cola at Sendamangalam and his army had 
destroyed temples and Vi^nustanas. Narasimha who was at Dorasamudra 
in order to maintain his reputation as the establisher of the Cola, took a vow 
and marched from the capital, destroyed Magara rajya, captured the women 
and treasury of Pemnjinga at Paccur and pursued Pemnjinga. The Hoysala 
generals Appanna and Gdpayya took Elleri and Kalliyur from Pemnjinga 
apd marched to Ponambalam, Tondaimannallur, and having conquered the 
south up to the ocean, burnt and plundered the possessions of Kop-Pemn- 
jinga and having reported their success to the king Narasimha, enabled the 
Cola to enter his capital. 

Mr. Nilakantha SastrP^ makes a baseless suggestion that since Pemn- 
jinga had destroyed Vi§nu temples, Narasimha like the Hoysalas after 
Vishaiuvardhana, being a 'Sri Vaishnava conducted a sort of religious crusade. 
This is a mere fantasy for as I have shown elsewhere, there is very little 
evidence to show that even Visfiiiuvardhana ever became a .^rivaishiDava 
at the instigation of Ramanuja. As far as we know all the Hoysajas were 
stJiunch Saivas ; so were Ballala I, Ballala II, Narasimha and Somesvara. 
In fact the assertion that Narasimha and Somesvara invaded the Cqla 
*l:ountry to restore Vaishmavism is disproved by the inscriptions of Jatavarma 
Sundara I at §rirangam saying that Somesvara destroyed the lotus pond 


tZ. The Colas, VoL II. 
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of the temple and Somesvara was more devoted to Jambuk^vara than to 
Ranganatha as his inscriptions are very rare in the Srirangam temple.^s 
Therefore religion was not at all the motive. Narasimha and S5mesvara 
were intimately connected with the Cojas Rajaraja III and Rajendra III who 
call Somesvara their mdmidi (maternal uncle?). , 

The P^dyas who had come to the support of the Kacjavas must have 
offered resistance to the Hoysalas on the south bank of the Kaveri near 
Srirangam where the famous three months’ battle was fought probably in 
the year 1227-8 a’d. The Hoysalas victory enabled the generals Appanina and 
Gopayya to penetrate up to Ramesvaram and the gulf of Mannar, pur- 
suing the elusive Perunjinga. Assuming that at least one year was necessary 
for this southern campaign, by 1229-30 the enemies were defeated and the 
Coja was restored. Perhaps the Ceylonese army may have come to the help 
of the Pandya Maravarma Sundara. The Gadyc Karndmjta says that the 
Kadava Nijahu was killed, but this seems to be an exaggeration for Perun- 
jinga is found ruling upto nearly thirty years after this. Maravarma 
Sundara I in his inscriptions dated 22nd year (1238) onwards claims, 
already seen, to have performed the anointment of heroes at Mudigoin^a 
Colapuram and restored the Co|a twice. This may have happened after 
the death of Narasimha in 1235 a.d. and in the time of Somesvara. But in 
1227-8 he does not seem to have been successful in stopping the advance of. 
the Hoysala generals, for in 1227 a.d. the Hoysalas had their camp in*Pan- 
cala or Panchalanadu, in the Co]a country, probably Paccur (?) near Sri- 
rangam, mentioned in the Tiruvendipuram inscription. Perunjinga’s political 
activities were curbed upto 1242 a.d. and up to the death of Narasimha, the 
Hoysala supremacy was unchallenged by the Colas and Pandyas,, who accord- 
ing to the Gadya Karndmjta became tributaries to the Kuntalesvaras.^^ 

The generals who were responsible for this brilliant campaign were Ap- 
payya and Gopayya who with another brother Madhava figure in Hoysala in- 
scriptions. Madhava and his brothers built the Lakshminarayaiia temple Mt 
Vighnasante (1286 ?). Appayya was the son of Ganda Cayya (?) Nayaka and 
Ammala. He was a devotee of Idugurdevi. He granted Arakere to the god M3- 
cesvara before 1233 a.d. and he seems to have also been called Belleya Nayak^ 

An inscription at Srirangam dated Tuesday, 6th April, 1232 a.d. (M. E, 
R. 1937. 69) registers a' grant to Ranganatha by ^ri Ramabhatta of Bhara- 
dvaja gotr^ who was a priest of the temple of Kulaludina PiJlai (Krshna) 
built at Dorasamudra by Umadevi, the queen of Ballala. Sri Ramabhatta 
was an ardent Vaishnava, and the son of a great teacher of Kumhapura 
who was proficient in mantra-sdstra. He lived in the time of Narahari Bhu- 
pala Cojendrapratishthaguru. In the fifth prakdra at Srirangam therq it a 
temple of Venu Gdpala Krshpa of Hoysala workmanship, probably built 
after the Dorasamudra model.^^ This may indicate that the Hoysala 
vasion cleared the way for Srivaishpava pilgrims from one important pla^ 


23. E, I. III. p. 14. 


24 Nj, 36; Cn. 211. etc. 
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associated with Ramanuja to another. It is however difficult to identify 
this temple of Rrsbija V^u Gopala at Halebid or Belur, though Umadevi 
the queen of Ballala (wrongly taken as a queen of Narasimha) lived up to 
1227 A.D. {Belur 182, Chen. 203) in which year she renewed some grants 
made to temples. 

Narasimha seems to have performed the marriage of his son after this 
Cqla campaign, according to the Gadya Karndmrta. Somesvara's queens 
mentioned in the inscriptions are Bijjala, the mother of Narasimha III, 
Somala, and Devala’ a Cola or Calukya (?) princess who was the mother of 
Ramanatha and Ponnambala Mahadevi {E. C. V. Bl 74. 92). S5mala died 
before 11th March, 1253 a.d. when Someswara was in Vikramapura and 
made a grant of Somalapura (Bangalore Museum C. P. My$. Ins. p. 322). 
She was the daughter of Bittfarasa Dandanayaka (1249 a.d.). Devaladevi is 
called a Calukya princess {E. I. Ill, p. 9) and a Cola princess also. Bijjala, 
the mother of Narasimha III gave birth to Narasimha on 12th August, 
1240 A.D. when Somesvara was conducting the expeditions against the 
P^dyas. Evidently she was the senior queen and the Gadya Karndmrta 
probably gives her genealogy. If so her marriage with Sdme^vara must have 
taken place soon after 1230 a.d. when Perunjinga II had been overcome, and 
Kanci was occupied in 1229 a.d. {E. C. XII, Tp. 42), and the Gadyakarjxd- 
mrta says that the ancestors of the bride had settled at Kainci. Bijjala is 
sometimes called the daughter of a Papcjya, a mistake for Pattamamba, wife 
of Narasimha III.' 

Narasimha’s first queen Kalala, the mother of Somesvara is said to have 
died when her son was only three years old. Narasimha later on married 
Gaurala, the daughter of Bellapa Nayaka. Her son was Ereyanga. Uma- 
devi is mentioned in inscriptions of 1227 a.d. {Bl, 182. Ch, n. 203). She is 
not another queen of Narasimha but his foster-mother and the queen of 
Ballala II whom she survived. Narasimha’s sister was another Sovala {Ak. 
123. E. C. V) who probably brought up Somesvara. 

The chief generals of Narasimha II were : — 

(1) Polalva dandanatha, the son of Navilade Akka ahd Attarasa of 
Naranapura in Andhra. He is called Vaishnav^ Cakraivarti and Kavya- 
kartara. He wrote Hmicdritra. He built the Harihara temple at Harihara, 
made grants to Lokeyakere Kalideva (1229 ; M. A. R. 1939, no. 26), built 
Lakshmanarayatpa temple at BanavaUi in 1223 {Dg. 25). 

(2) Bembideva Kesava 1221 a.d., defeated Vikramapah etc., his 
man<Jalika Jagaddala' Bammadeva and his son Soyideva in Kudligi taluk 
(S. 7. 7. rX, pt. 1, no. 338). 

(3) kvmmjxyBi dandanayaka (1222) and his subordinate Asagd(Ja 
Pallava Savanta in Uccangi 30 (S. 7. 7. IV, pt. 1, no. 339). 

(4) Bommaya Dai^danayaka, Raya Bhupala GajamkuSa. His sub- 
ordinate P^dya Sunkadadhikari Siriparoa 1227-8 (S, 7. 7. IX, pt. 1, no. 
341-4). Defeated a Vajradeva (1221 a.d. Hn. 106. E. C. VI). 

(5) Amita of Vajivatnsa or Ballugi. 
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Kali Ballaja — ^Padmambika 


Amrta Lakuma Vamarasa 

Amitayya 

Pe defeated Murari and Singhana at Nerilige and constructed many 
temples before 1226 a.d. ; Padmalesvara, Amrt^vara, Lakshminarayana, 
Vamesvara (in th^ name of his father), Ballajesvara, Narasimha and Vaj» 
resvara Somanatha (S. /. 1. IX, pt. 1, no. 342-343). 

(6) Enagara Vira Gavunda of Karanada Elacigere 1222 a.d. (M. A. 
R, 1938, 43). 

(7) Biluvola dandanayaka, bahattara niyogadhipati, 1223 a.d. in Bay- 
nad (M. A. R, 1938, 40). 

(8) Appanna, Gopayya and Madhava. The elder two took part in 
the campaigns against Kadavas and Pandyas. Madhava in 1221 is said to 
have fought with Vajradeva and Bamma. Vajradeva is probably Vajrahasta 
mentioned by Mallikarjuna in his Sukti Sudhdrnava, 

(9) Addayada Harihara Datndanayaka repulsed the Seunas {Md. 121-2. 
E, C. Ill), built the Basra! temple, 1234-37. 

(10) Narasinga Dandanayaka, 1226. 

(11) Sdmayya Dandanayaka who built the Somanathapur temple .and 
part of Harihara temple. 

(12) Eraga Camupa. 

(13) Somayya Nagayya, 1223. 

(14) Srikarainagraiii Visvanatha, the disciple of Sindavige Svami. 
Vedartha Vaijanatha Bha!tta (1234-7 ; Ak. 123) was also a disciple of the: 
same Svami and probably identical with the poet Vaija who cotnpoeed 
Belur 238. This Sindavige Svami seems to have been the same as the 
famous Anandabodha. The date of Anandabodha has been much discussed. 
Ak. 123 says that in S. 1156 the inscription was composed by Somanatha 
Papdita, the servant (ddsa) of Srimad Anandabodha Prabhu of Sindavige. 
Somanatha Pandit a had the titles Ga . . . . kulatilaka Sukavikanthdbharma. 
In tlie name of the Sindavige Svami, the god Narasimha was established at 
Somanathapura. Regarding Vaija of Belur 238, it should be noted that 
the Kannada poet Andayya of Sobagina Suggi or Kabbigara Kdva (between 
1230 and 1237) had an uncle Vaijana, the youngest brother of Andayya’s 
father Santat Tribhuvana Vidya Cakravarti Vaijanatha Bhattdpadhyaya 
and his son Vispubhatta of Uddhare are mentioned in the reign of Simhana 
in 1228 a.d.26 

Narasimha’s empire in 1228 a.d. {Chn. 204. E. C. Y) is said to have 
extended up to Nangali in the east, Kongu in the south, Alvakheta in the 
west and Heddore (Ki§hpa) in the north. In 1230 the eastern boundary 
was at Kanci, in the west Velapura (Belur), north Perdore (Kr^ria), south 


26. Sb. 135. E, C. VIII. 
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Bayalna(J. Jn the Tamil country up to Kannanur, Hoysala powers remained 
supreme and unchallenged during the lifetime of Narasimha. 

The last years of Narasimha seem to have been peaceful, though certain 
local fights as at Kuduregundi (M. A. R. 1935, no. 11) are mentioned. In 
1234-5, Somesvara seems even to have driven back the Yadavas beyond 
Rr§hna which was the northern boundary of the Hoysala empire at least 
nominally. Sdme^vara made a grant to the famous shrine at Pandarapur 
(Sholapur district) in 1235-6 a.d. {Bam. Ar. Rep. 1897-8) and therefore 
we can conclude that Hoysala supremacy was acknowledged in these parts. 

Narasimha died in 1235 a.d. after a reign of fifteen years in which 
period he had carried Hoysala arms into the heart of the Tamil country, 
A wortliy son of the great Ballaja II, he had made the Hoysala empire a 
formidable force in South India. 

Narasimha like his father Balla]a 1 1 was a great scholar and patron 
of fine arts. He had the titles Sarvajna and Sahitya Ratnakara (S. I. I. IX, 
pt. 1, no. 340, Smvajna Cuddmmi). The temples built during his reign 
are : — Harihara at Harihara, Mula Sangi^vara at Bellur (1224), Kallesvara 
and Galagesvara at Heggere (1232), Somesvara and Kesava at Harnahalli, 
Mallikarjuna at Basra], Lakshmmarasimha at Badravati (1221 a.d. M. A. 
R. 1931, no, 59) ; Somanatha at Beniiikal (1226), Gopaladeva of Magala 
(1223-4), Tudankesvara at Mavinamage (1221), etc. 

' In Sanskrit literature, the greatest poet of the time was evidently Vidya- 
carkravarti II, the son of Vaidyanatha (perhaps the disciple of Sindavige 
Svami, Vaijanathabhatta 1237). He had the titles Sakalavidyacakravarti, 
Kavirajaraja, Abhinava Bhatfa Bana, Kalikala Kalidasa, Kahalakavi Sarva- 
bhauma, Kalakavi Kalabha. His father Vaidyanatha and grand-father 
Vidyacakravarti I (?) were royal priests to Ballala II and Narasimha II 
and also composed inscriptions. A Trivikrama or Vikramadeva son of Raja 
Rajadeva (Cola Raja Raja II or III ?) was a pupil of Sakalavidyacakra- 
varti, and wrote Kddambwri Sara Samgraka in ten cantos {Tri. Cat. Madras, 
4222). In the Suktiratnahdra,^^ an anthology composed by Surya under a 
Kulasekhara probably in the 14th century, verses of Sakalavidyacakravarti 
fnd Sakala Vidhyadhara are quotes {Trivendrum, Skt. Series, No. 141). He 
may be Vidyacakravarti III who lived in the time of Ballala HI. Another 
Tribhuvana Vidyacakravarti Aditya Deva composed the Kuppanur grant of 
Simhana 1105 (1183 a.d.) written by Pandita Lakshmidhara (/. A. IV, 
p. 74. M. E. R. C. P. 3 of 1934). 

If our identification of Sindivige Anandabddhaprabhu with the great 
Advaita teacher Anandabodha, is correct, his works N ydyamakmanda, 
Pramdnamdla, NydyaMpikd, etc. must have been composed prior to 
1236 A.D. {Ak. 123) when an image of Narasimha was esta- 
blished in the name of Sindivige Svami. Mr. P. K. Code {Calcutta Oriental 

27. /. 0. R. XIII. p. 4. 

28. Another Tribhuvana Vidya Cakravarti Vaijanatha Bhattdpadhyaya and 
his son Vishpubhatta of Uddare are mentioned in Sb. 135 of § 1140 (1218 A.n.’). 
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Journal II ; p. 137 ; p. 229 ; Q. /. M. S. XXVI, p. 153) places Anandabodha 
between 1200 and 1297 A.D..He however assigns the Dlpikd to 1050-1160 a.d. 
Anandabodha was the disciple of Atmavasa and not of Vimuktatman. 

The date of birth of the Dvaita philosopher Madhva is given as 1199 
a.d. in the Mahdbhdrata Tdtparya NirnayOy though on epigraphic grounds 
attempts are maide to assign the Acarya’s birth to 1237 a.d. The earlier 
period of Madhva’s literary activity may have fallen in the days of Nara- 
simha and Some^vara. 

Another Advaitic scholar was Parama Prakasa Yogi, whose son was 
Cidananda well versed in Brahma Vidya. Cidananda composed Maiidya 
121 and 122 (1234 and 1237) and his son Mallikarjuna is called “ Yogipra- 
vara Cidananda Mallikarjuna '' i.e. Mallikarjuna, the son of Cidananda Yogi, 
Therefore both Parama Prakasa and Cidananda were Advaitic teachers. 
PrakaSatman, Sukhapraka^a and Atmaprakasa figure in the history of Ad- 
vaita. Prakasatman is approximately assigned to the 11th centur>^ Amala- 
nanda (1247-60) was the disciple of Sukhaprakasa who himself may be the 
pupil of Citsukha I and Anandatman. Svayamprabha Anubhavananda (or 
Anandanubhava) may also have been called Svayamprakasa I, earlier than 
Svayamprakasa II of the commentaries oti Lakshmidhara’s Advaita Maka- 
randa and Harimlde Stotra, and another Svayampraka§ananda, the guru of 
Akhainda Yati. Paramaprakasa, the father of Cidananda may have been a 
different personj (Winternitz Comm. Vol. I. /. H. Q. June 1938). Tarupa 
Vacaspati, the author of a commentary on the Kdvyddmsa of Dapdin was a 
contemporary of Narasimha and Sbmesvara (/. 0. R. XIII, p. 4.). 

In Kannada, the chief poet was Janna who had obtained the title Kavi- 
cakravarti from Ballala 11. He has composed inscriptions {Ch. R. patna 179, 
S. 1119 and Tk. 45 of is. 1119) and his Ydsodhara carite was completed in the 
year sukla, ASvajiya, Ba. 5. (? Thursday), Monday, 21st September, 
1209 a.d. in the reign of Vira Ballala. HiS other work Anantandtha Purdna 
was finished in S. 1152, Vilqta, Caitra §u. 10. Pu^ya, (Thursday?), Mon- 
day, 25th March, 1930 a.d. It was published at the iSantisvara basadi in 
ifrcMit of the Vijaya Par§va^basadi at Dorasamudra. Its first verse had been 
commenced at the newly built Anantanatha basadi at Gapdaradityana Pola!. 
Janna mentions Narasimha as Sarvajfia, Magadhadi raya laya kala, C5!a 
vistarka. In the court of Narasimha Sarvajna bhupala, the uplifter of 
Cojakula, Janna was a dapdanayaka, a mantrin as well as a poet. 

Other Kannada authors of this time are Nagadeva (1217; Kd. 129), 
Polalva dapdanatha of Haricaritra (1224), Kavi Nagadeva (11224, Kd. 95), 
Municandra under Rattas of Saundatti (/. B. B. R. A. S. X. p. 260), Madi- 
raja (11229, /, B. R. A. S. X. p. 260), Cidananda {Md. 121, 122, 1234 
and 1237), Kamalabhava of SdntUvara Purdna, Apdayya of Kcubbigara Kdva, 
Somanatha Papdita (AK 123, 1224 a.d.) &nvijaya. DalaMrtideva, {€ henna- 
giri 52, 1234 A,D.). A poet Devaiaya son of a Kasmir Brahmin Sridhara- 
matya was patronised by P^dya Kama Nrpa, son of (?) Vijaya Papdya of 
JJcchangi ; (S. /. L IX. pt. 1. 292). He is different from Devakavi. 



DATE OF SABHYALAMKARANA, AN ANTHOLOGY 
BY GOVINDAJIT — AFTER A. D. 1656 


By 

P. K. CODE, Poona 


The only MS of a work called '' Sabhydlamkarana'' mentioned by 
Aufrecht^ is “ Rgb 417 (fr.) which is identical with MS No. 417 of 1884-87 
in the Govt. MSS Libraiy at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar in his Report^ for 1887-91 does not deal with the date of this 
work. As this work is a rfietorical anthology of verses from various poets and 
works, it has its place in the history of the mediaeval Sanskrit anthologies. I 
propose therefore, to analyse the only MS of Sabhydlamkarana viz. No. 417 
of 1884-87 and indicate my evidence regarding the limits for its date. 

The work is divided into numerous Sections called mancis or rays. The 
name of the author is Govindaji^. He was the son of Caku and was resi- 
dent of Giripura*. He belonged to the Mevddd caste of Medapdfa (Mewad) 
as will be seen from the following statements : — 


folio 2— (?) 

, „ I “ 

etc.” 


The title of the work is (Colophon on folio 9) or 

(Colophon on folio 3). The work is compiled somewhat on the lines of the 
Rasikajivana^ of Gadadharabhatta. In fact one Gadadhara is mentioned as 
the author of some verses quoted on folios IZ and 34. 

The following works and authors have been mentioned in the fragment of 
the SabhydlomkoTona before us : — 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


-fol. 1, 2, 4, 8, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
28, 29, 32, 34, 35, 37. ' 

—fol. 1, 17. 


1. CC II, 166— -Aufrecht mentions another work called which 

seems to be different from 

2. Vide pp. Ixii-lxiii of Report for 1887-91 — Here we find merely a list of 
works and authors mentioned in the fragment of Sabhydlarhkaraoa. 

3. According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar “ Govindajit is a Sanskritized form 
of Govindaji 

4. I wonder if Ginpura is identical with Girinagara or Girnar in Junagad State. 

5. Aufrecht (CC I, 696) records a Kdvya of the title by Rama- 

candra with a commentary by Govinda (B. 2.110). I cannot say if this comip^n- 
tator Govinda is identical with Govindajit, the author of 

6. Vide my paper on the Rasikajwana {Annals B. 0. R. I. Vol. XI1| p. 396) . 
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(3) 


-fol. 2. 

(4) 


— fc4. 2, 12, 13, 23, 36. 

(5) 


—fol. 2, 4, 18, 21, 27, 30, 36, 37. 

(6) 


—fol. 2, 8, 13, 15, 24, 29. 

(7) 


-fol. 2, 4, 11, 12, 18, 20, 21, 30, 34. 36. 

(8) 


—fol. 2, 22, 25, 26, 28, 31, 32, 34. 

(9) 


-fol. 3. 

(10) 


-fol. 3, 17. 

(11) 


-fol. 4. 

(12) 


—fol. 4, 21. 

(13) 


-fol. 8. 

(14) 


—fol. 8, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31. 

(15) 


-fol. 8, 16, 18, 24. 35. 

(16) 


—fol. 8. 

(17) 


—fol. 8, 16, 26, 33, 37. 

(18) 


—fol. 8, 9, 16, 17, 24, 25, 27, 28, 31. 32. 34. 

(19) 


-fol. 8, 14. 21, 37. 

(20) 


-fol. 9, 32, 36. 

(21) 


-fol. 10. 

(22) 


—fol. 10, 16. 18, 32. 

(23) 


—fol. 12, 18, 19, 20, 23, 26, 31, 37. 

(24) 


—fol. 12. 

(25) 


—fol. 12, 34. 

(26) 


—fol. 12. 25. 32. 

(27) 

ift55*5 

—fol. 13, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21. 27, 28, 36, 37. 

(28) 


—fol. 14, 32. 

(29) 


—fol. 15. 

(30) 


— fyl. 15 (composed in a.d. 1457). 

(31) 


—fol. 31. 

(32) 

gcift 

—fol. 17, 24, 27, 30, 31. 

' (33) 

• 

—fol. 17, 18, 19, 22, 24, 27. 

(34) 


—fol. 19. 


7. Nilakaj?tha Sukla is the author of the Cimani-Carita composed in A.D. 1666 
[vide my paper in the Annds (B. O. R. I.) Vol. IX, pp. 331-332], ; The work 
mentioned by Govindajit on folio 29 of the MS is identical with 
I have evidence to prove that NTlakantha was a pupil of Bhattoji 

Dik§ita. 

> 8. Vide my paper on Kdmasamuha (fcur. of Ori Research, Madras, Vol. XIV 
Pt. 1, pp. 74-81). A Gujarati rendering of my paper has been published by my friend 
Rlio Br. P. C. Divanji, m.a., ll.m. recently. 
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(35) 


■-«Ql. 21. 

(36) 


— fol. 21. 

(37) 


— fol. 22. 

(38) 


-fol. 22. 

(39) 


—fol. 23, 26, 29, 31. 

(40) 

riW 

—fol. 23, 26, 29, 31. 

(41) 


—fol. 24. 

(42) 


—fol. 25. 

(43) 

>TRr 

—fol. 43. 

(44) 


—fol. 26. 

(45) 


—fol. 26. 

(46)1 


—fol. 26. 

(47) 


—fol. 26. 

(48) 


—fol. 26, 32, 35. 

(49) 


—fol. 26. 

(50) 


—fol. 26. 

(51) 


—fol. 27. 

(52) 


—fol. 28, 30, 34. 

(53) 


-fol. 28. 

(54) 


— fd. 28. 

(55) 


—fol. 29. ( of 5^55^33?) 

(56) 


—fol. 29. 

(57) 


— fd. 29, 34. 

(58) 


— fd. 30. 

(59) 


—fol. 32. 

(60) 

qifSrf^ 

—fol. 32. 

(61) 


— foL 33. 

(62) 

(() 

-fol. 33. 

(63) 


—fol. 33. 

(64) 


—fol. 34. 

(65) 


-foL 37. 


The above list is sufficient to show the sources of the present anthology. The 
reference to Bhatta Kamalakara on folio 3 furnishes us with a clue about the 
limit to the date of this anthology. If this Bhatta Kamalakara is identical 
with the author of the Nirnayasindhu (composed in a.d. 1612) we can safely 
presume that Govindajit composed his anthology after a.d. 1612. 

A more exact rderence, however^ for purposes of chronolc^ will be 
found on folio 29, where a work called “ ” is mentioned. This 

work appears to be identical with the work by Nflakajjtha Sukla 
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of which two MSS are available in the Govt. MSS Library at the B.O.R. 
Institute, Poona. I have prpved in my note^ on this work that it was com- 
posed in Samvat 1712 — a.d. 1656. The verse from the Cimams^ttaka quoted 
by Govindajit on folio 29 of the MS of the Sabhyalamkarana is identical with 
verse 99 of the Cimanicarita (MS No. 698 of 1886-92). This identity clearly 
proves that Govindajit composed his anthology after a.d. 1656. The other 
limit to the date of Sabhyalamkarana cannot be definitely fixed at present 
but as the MS of the work appears to be about 150 years old we may tenta- 
tively assign Govindajit to the first quarter of the 18th century, if not later. 


9. Vide Amah (B. 0, R. /.) XII, p. 396. 



SOME SURVIVALS OF THE HARAPPA CULTURE ^ 

By 

T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN. Madras. 

XV. Bull Sacrifice and Bull Sport 

Two seals found at Mohenjo-Daro picture a bull-sport that seems to have 
had a vogue there and to have had also a ritual significance. A bull, — or 
buffalo, — stands with lowered head as if charging at some acrobats, male and 
female : one of the acrobats seeks to take hold of a horn of the beast : another 
alights on its back with a skilful jump : others have been thrown down by 
the animal. The background to this scene is provided by a tree, a pillar and 
a bird on the pillar. The scene of the attempt at grappling the bull can be 
matched in every detail from scenes pictured in Cretan antiquities of the 
thousand years from about 2500 b.c. to 1500 b.c., but the background to the 
scene is lacking in them. Another seal and two amulets from Mohenjo-Daro 
shbw an acrobat taking hold of a bull, — or buffalo, — by its horns, trampling 
it on its nose or on one of its horns and thrusting a well-aimed spear into 
its back : a tree and a cobra seem also to have a place in the scene. In some 
Cretan antiquities we have scenes in which a high priest slays a bull, — or 
buffalo, — by driving a short sword into its neck, and makes an offering of it 
before a sacred tree and a pillar which is surmounted by an axe on which 
perches a dove. The Mohenjo-Daro relics picture a murderous encounter 
between beast and acrobats in which the casualities include the bc^ast and some 
of the acrobats, but do not testify to the sacrificial scene which we find in the 
Cretan remains. But the tree, pillar and bird that occur as background in 
the grappling scene on the seals of Mohenjo-Daro have their counterparts in 
the tree, pillar and bird of the sacrificial scene on the Cretan objects. It looks, 
therefore, as if the three are scenes linked together as the successive stages in 
a ritual observance,— a grappling with a bull (or buffalo), a slaying it and 
an offering it in sacrifice. The tree, the dove and the axe being symbols of 
the Great Mother, their presence at the ritual is evidence of the sacrifice being 
made to that goddess .^23 

To this day the Devi as Ehirga, — one of the Indian manifestations of 
the Mother Goddess, — is worshipped in images representing her as standing 
on the neck of a buffalo and slaying it with a spear thrust into the nape. The 
Mother Goddess herself attacking the brute and staying it may be but a varia- 
tion on the theme of a slaughter by the votaries of the Goddess acting as 

* Concluded from p. 336. 

123. Fatoi, in .45/. AR., 1935 : 93-100. 
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her emissaries. The latter ritual is well known all over India even now, and 
is frequently an observance patronised by princes. For instance, in one of the 
principalities of Central India a Buffalo is plied with liquor on the day of the 
Dasserah and is brought to a valley where a member of the royal family 
slashes it at the neck with a sharp sword so that blood may flow : the animal 
is then let loose but is attacked with lances, and when it falls killed it is taken 
by the outcastes who feast on it.^-‘^ More often, the animal is slain in the 
presence of the Goddess and is offered to her in sacrifice. But the element of 
the sport with the bull—or buffalo, — is lacking in these practices and so we 
are not able to decide if these could be survivals of the Harappa ritual. 

Telling of the manner in which Kr?na, avatar of Vi^nu, won for wife the 
daughter of Nagnajit, king of the Kosalas, the Bhagavata Pur dm says that 
the Kosala royal house had a convention ' to put to test the strength of men, 
so that the best bridegroom might be obtained that it consisted in a suitor 
having to try conclusions with ‘ seven sharp homed and irresistibly wild and 
wicked oxen that Krsna was invited to subdue seven oxen ‘ not subdued or 
governed by anybody,’ that he thereupon ‘ tightened his girdle and, appearing 
as seven, sixirtfully subdued them and brought them under his power,’ then 
‘ tied them with ropes, having put down their turbulent strength (broken their 
teeth) and dragged them bound, even as a child may drag wooden bulls 
(toysj,’ and that king Nagnajit promptly bestowed his daughter on the heio.^-s 
This account makes it clear that Kr^na and his contemporaries of Kosala 
knew only the sport of grappling with the bull and that they did not seek to 
slay it and offer it up in sacrifice. 

In a Tamil work^=^^ which does not seem to be latet than the third cen- 
tury A.D.^-^ occurs a poem in which a description is given of a similar practice 
observed by the Ayar, — the Cowherd race,--in the Tamil country. An ad- 
mirable summary gives a vivid picture. * They (the community) had a pecu- 
liar custom among them of selecting husbands for their girls from the victors 
of a bull-fight. A large area of ground is enclosed with palisades and strong 
fences. Into the enclosure are brought ferocious bulls with sharpened horns. 
On a specious loft, overlooking the enclosure, stand the shepherd girls whom 
they intend to give away in marriage. The shepherd youths prepared for the 
fight, first pray to their gods whose images are placed under old banian or 
peepul trees or at watering places. Then they deck themselves* with garlands 
made of thej)right red flowers of the kmithal and the purple flowers of the 
kadya. At a signal given by the beating of drums, the youths leap into the 
enclosure and try to seize the bulls, which, frightened by the noise of the 
drums, are now ready to charge any one who approaches them. Each youth 
approaches a bull which he chooses to capture. But the bulls rush furiously 

Sarkar, in Unw. halcutta : J. Dept. Letters, (1927) 15 : 202-3. 
Bhugavata-Pmdf^a, 10. 58, 32-55. 

Kalit~T<ohai. 

It is one of the ' Sangam ’ works and none of them seems to be of a later 


124. 

125. 

126. 
127. 

Hfltf*. 
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with tails raised, heads bent down and horns levelled at their assailants. Some 
of the youths face the bulls boldly and seize their horns. Some jump aside 
and take hold of their tails. The more wary young men skilfully avoid the 
horns and clasping the neck cling to the animals till they force them to fall 
on the ground. Many a' luckless youth is now thrown down. Some escape 
without a scratch, while others are trampled upon or gored by the bulls. Some, 
though wounded and bleeding, again spring on the bulls. A few who succeed 
in capturing the animals are declared the victors of that day’s fight. The 
elders then announce that the bull fight is over. The wounded are carried 
out of the enclosure and attended! to immediately ; while the victors and the 
brides-elect repair to an adjoining grove, and there forming into groups, dance 
joyously before preparing for their marriage.’^-® Here too the bull-slaughter 
and the sacrifice are absent. 

Among the Kallars and the Maravars of the Tamil country, the Hal- 
vakki Vakkals and the Bants of Kanara a bull-sport of some kind appears to 
have been an annual observance. Its most spectacular form is that known as 
the ‘ Jalli-kattu ’ in the Pandya region of the Tamil land. With a view to 
graduating into eligible bridegrooms, Kallar and Maravar youths enter, in the 
season of the harvest, an arena in which a bull careers about maddened by 
the shouts of a crowded audience and the blare of trumpets, grapple it and 
wrest a pack of jewellery or a sacral scarf tied to its horn. As many as two 
hundred bulls might be deployed at a performance. The youths may bear 
swords but may use them only in self-defence. A bull may gore a youth, but 
no youth shall kill a bull.^-^ 

The bull-fights of Kr^pa and of the modern candidates for matrimony are 
in the nature of a sport and not of a fight : the bull -grappling scene alone is 
enacted, and the bull-slaughter and the bull-sacrifice scenes do not follow. A 
pastoral people may have developed this simple observance as a manly exer- 
cise and they need not have hitched it to a ritual. None the less the connec- 
tion of the sport with harvest and marriage cannot be over-looked : if it is a 
fertility observance, as the evidence suggests, it may not be unrelated in some 
form to the bull-sacrifices of Crete and Harappa which, as we have seen, are 
connected with the Great Mother. * 

The bull-sport in India seems to have been primarily associated with a 
people known as the Abhiras in the ancient Puraiias, for the Ahirs of the 
Central Provinces among whom we have found the sport to be current are 
their modern representatives in mid-India, and the Ayar of the Pandya region, 

128. KdLit-Tohai, 101, summarised in KanakasAbhai-Pillai, The Tamils 
Ei^ktem Hundred Years Age, 57-8. The bull-sport attained rank as a classical motif 
in later Tamil literature. 

129. Crooke, in Folklore, 1917 : 146-9. The iiaper is an excellent digest of 
much valuable information, but disamlar practices are jumbled up. Fights between 
bulls, fights between men and bulls, bulls trampling pigs and bulls trampling over 
images and breaking them are handled without much of discrimination. This paper 
may be read in oonjunctiion with Bishop's paper, ‘The Ritual Bullfight' in the 
Smithsoniatt Institution : Annual Report, 1926 : 447-56. 
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the youths of which are mentioned in the ancient Tamil classic as delighting 
in the sport, are no other than the Ahirs or Abhiras. The habitat of the 
Abhiras in the earliest days in which we catch a glimpse of them, — ^the two 
or three centuries before Christ,— is the north-west of India : indeed, it is just 
the home of the Harappa culture. They were generally on the move, and 
perhaps they came down rapidly to the Central Provinces and even to the 
end of the country, for, * the Ayar in the Pandyan dominion had a tradition 
mentioned in the same Tamil classic, ‘ that they came into the Tamil land 
along with the founder of the Pandyan family.'^"'^ The sport may, therefore, 
have journeyed from the north-west to the extreme south along with the 
Abhiras. The Kallar and Maravar of the Pandyan region who now indulge 
in the sport may be either the descendants of the Ayar of the days of the 
ancient Tamil work^ or they might have been in close contact with them and 
borrowed the sport from them. 

We have found that in south India and as early as the third century 
A.D., — the latest date of the Tamil classic, — the Abhiras did not make a sacri- 
fice of the bull. In the north too, and at a date even much earlier than in 
the south, the element of sport alone is found associated with these combats, 
and not that of sacrifice, for, Krsina subdued, but did not slay, the seven bulls 
that he had to contend with for the hand of the Kosalan princess. When we 
recall that this Krsna is also the god of the Abhiras, we cannot help speculat- 
ing whether his example had a bearing on the character of .the observance. 

The generally accepted dates for Kr§iiia and for the beginning of the 
migrations of the Abhiras in India are much later than the age of the Harappa 
culture. So, the probabilities are that the heirs to the Harappa culture, who- 
ever they were, had themselves shed the element of sacrifice in the observance 
by the time they came into contact with the Abhiras, or that they retained it 
as a sport-cum-sacrifice observance and passed it on as such to the Abhiras 
who, however, subsequently discarded the element of sacrifice. We do not 
have the data that would enable us to decide between these two probabilities. 

It is to a Kr^na that, — according to the Chandogya Upcmisad, attributed 
generally to a^bout the seventh century b.c.,^ — his preceptor, Ghora-Angirasa, 
imparted the doctrine of Ahimsd, ‘ the not inflicting of pain.’’i 32 ^ practical 
application of the teaching of Ahimsd would certainly have been elimina- 
tion of the killing of the bull vanquished in the tussle, but Kr^ioa, the hero of 
the Puranas, is not known to have been a votary of Ahimsd, The conversion 
of the sacrifice into a mere sport may not therefore have been effected by this 
Kr^na, if the sophistication had not already occurred. The contest with the 

130. Kanakasabhai-Pillai, €p. cit., 57. 

131. The Tamil Idaiya^of modern days who claim to be the descendants of 
the Ayar of ancient times do not, however, know of the ‘ Jalli-Kattu.’ If they are 
the genuine Ayar we have to find a reason for their having totally abandoned the 
observance and^r its having passed into other hands. 

132. * Austerity, alms-giving, uprightness, harmlessness {Ahimsu), truthfulness 
— ^these are one's gifts for the priests’ ; 3.19.4, 
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seven bulls which he had to engage in to win the hand of the princess of 
Kosala is definitely stated to have been on a pattern which had been tradi- 
tional in the family of the kings of Kosala, and *that pattern was that of a 
mere sport and not that of a sport culminating in a sacrifice. Further, Ghora- 
Afigirasa is not said to have been the first thinker to have preached the gospel 
of Ahimsd nor was Kr§:iia his pupil the first initiate into the doctrine. 
Faith in Ahimsa might therefore be much older than Ghora-Angirasa and, 
indeed, earlier than the hero of the Puranas who was the name-sake of K|^a 
the pupil. So the observance might have lost the element of sacrifice long 
before the Kr§na of the seven bulls. It may be that earlier teachers of the 
doctrine had influenced earlier heroes to divest the bull sport of the element of 
sacrifice and that the earlier rulers of Kosala had known only of a bull sport 
that did not lead up to a sacrifice. Long before the days of Kr$na the hero 
the gory rite should have been redeemed and turned into a noble sport freed 
from the bloodshed of a ritual. The probabilities seem therefore to lie in 
favour of the view that the change in the character of the observance occurred 
subsequent to the days of the Harappa culture but generations before the 
Kr§ina of heroic mettle and that the Ahimsd doctrine had had a share in bring- 
ing about the change. 


XVI. Conclusions 

We have now seen that the Harappa culture did survive for long centu- 
ries. The die-struck and the cast varieties of early Indian coinage are 
indebted to this culture for at least their form. They turn out now to be 
not only free from all trace of foreign elements but also to have had their 
roots in Indian tradition. Some plaques from Ceylon are in the direct line 
of descent from amulets of the Harappa age, and the image of Gaja-Lak§ml 
on the plaques is at least a survival of Harappa motifs. The image of Siva 
as Dak^ipamurti and the image of the Buddha as Yogi-God are the products 
of that culture. The cults of the sacred tree and the symbols have come down, 
in all probability, from the days of Harappa. The veneration of the preceptor 
and the granting to him of a status almost equal to that of God which 
are, to this day, features of Indian religious life ure legacies bequeathed by 
the Harappa culture. The horn-crown on the head of the Siva-Pasupati of 
Harappa became a symbol of considerable significance and survived in combi- 
nation with other symbols. Representations of deities worn on a head-dress 
and carried on the head seem also to be survivals of Harappa fashions. The 
bull-sacrifice following a bull-sport that is still offered in corners of the 
country is probably based on Harappa precedents, and the bull-sport, without 
the sacrifice as a sequel, common to this day in other parts of the country, 
appears to be a sophistication of the Harappa ritual. 

The influence of the Harappa culture seems to have been felt also in coun- 
tries beyond India. Greek coinage at its best betrays traces of the influence 
about the close of the 6th century B.c. and Parthian coinage does so about the 
beginning of the 3rd century B.c. If a culture that disappeared about 2500 
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B.c. in India is found to have had some influence in Greece about 500 B.c. 
and in Parthia about 300 b.c. it is obvious that features of that culture should 
have travelled to those lands* before its disappearance in India, — or at least that 
in the interval of two thousand years some survivals of that culture had spread 
from India into those regions. 

A few features of tlie Harappa culture appear to be traceable in Vedic 
culture as well. The idea of a divinity as Pasupati is common to both, and 
also Yoga as a religious practice. The association of a YogJ and a preceptor 
with a tree is equally common. In both cultures deer are associated with pre- 
ceptorship and pupillage. The vestigium pedis which is known to vedic cul- 
ture seems to have had a place in that of Harappa as well. The use of a 
fillet in a ritual appears in both the cultures. A divinity carried on the head 
of a man or of another divinity is also known to both cultures. All these are 
features which the two cultures do not seem to share with any other culture, — 
except perhaps the ritual use of the fillet. The vedic culture, however, is 
assumed to have entered India a thousand years at least after that of Harappa. 
If this view is correct the former must have been indebted to the latter 
for these features, and the debt must have been contracted in the days 
when the vedic people came into the Harappa region and established contact 
with the remains of the Harappa culture. But these features are so character- 
istic of vedic culture that it is almost unbelievable that they came from another 
culture, — especially from one which, having disappeared, could have left be- 
hind only a few traces which should have by then decayki in significance. 
Some other explanation has to be found. Perhaps the two cultures were more 
intimately related than is realised. 

The evidence that we have passed in review shows also that this culture 
had features that were similar to some in other contemporary cultures. The 
tree and the serpent and the standard were venerated in the Harappa region 
as in Crete and in Mesopotamia. Anthropomorphic images were in vogue in 
all these regions. The horn-crown had its analogue in Egypt and in Meso- 
potamia. The bull-sacrifice of Harappa was almost identical with that of 
Crete. The pattern of a cult-object between adorants was common to these 
areas and to Egypt. Bui it is not yet possible to determine finally which 
feature originated in which culture and who borrowed from whom. These 
similarities establish the frequency with which even so early in history the 
currents and cross-currents of influence flowed through cultures separated 
from each olher by great distances.^^^ 

APPENDICES 

1, Scripts of Harappa and Easter Island (See Section I, fn. 6.) 

In discussions on the relation between the Harappa and the Easter Island 
scripts no reference seems to have been made to a theory postulated a few 


133, See Appendix 9, 
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years before the Harappa script came to receive attention, that the Easter 
Island script comprises ‘ a number of bird-symbols that ‘ the birds are vari- 
ously depicted, some more or less realistically, others conventionally, and others 
conventionally and often with human attributes that * by far the greater pro- 
portion ’ of the bird-symbols ‘ clearly represent the frigate bird that that bird 
had no home in the Easter Island, that its original home was in the Solomon 
Islands in Melanesia, and that therefore ‘ it seems probable that the script 
itself originated in the Melanesian area and was perfected in Easter Island 
while the memory of this bird and of its cult-associations still persisted/^^* 
The theory need not, however, be inconsistent with a still earlier origin in the 
Harappa region, for if the Harappa script did travel abroad and did reach 
the Solomon Islands it might have been noticed there that the outlines of the 
characters of the script conformed to those of the frigate-bird and, in con- 
sequence, a resemblance to the bird might have been imposed there on the 
characters. 


2. Analogues to the Harappa Seals (See Section II, jn. 15.) 

When the Harappa seals leapt into the limelight, in 1924, a comparison 
was forthwith invited with ‘ the Proto-Elamite “ tablets de comptabilite ” dis- 
covered at Susa ’,^2^ extending in time from about 26(X) to 2300 B.C., 

andjt was asserted that the seals and the tablets are ‘practically identical' 
as ‘ the form and size of the plaques are the same, the “ unicorns are the 
same and the pictographs and numerals are also the same ' and that ‘ the 
identity is such that the “seals” and tablets might have come from the 
same hand Not even the emphasis with which the comparison was en- 

forced has secured attention to the suggestion of similarity. The comparison 
has failed to receive support from any other quarter and, indeed, it has not 
been alluded to by others, — even to be dismissed out of hand. The published 
illustrations of the Proto-Elamite tablets convey only an inadequate impres- 
sion of their appearance and special features. None the less, it is clear that 
no similarity is traceable. Very few of the tablets are square : the device 
and the writing, where they appear together, stand in no mutual relation 
to each other : the animals do not usually stand ili front of a ‘ standard ’ or 
‘ incense-bumer ’ or of any other object : the writing and device have the 
appearance of having been produced separately on the tablet and not evoked 
together by the stamping of one seal bearing both writing and device : the 
animals seem to have been imprinted by rolling a cylinder on the tablet-face. 
The Susa tablets are documents, — records of transactions, — ^while the 
Harappa pieces are only seals. ‘ II est certain que tous les textes de nos 
tablettes, sans aucune exception, sont des documents de compatabilit^ *, and 


134. Balfour, in Folklore, 1917 : 371-6, 

135. Published by Scheil in de Morgan's Delegation en Perse, Memovres, 
Vol. 6 (1905) and Vol. 17 (1923). 

136. Sayce, in llld, London N^tus^ 27 Sept. 1924 ; 566, 
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'ces tablettes, toutes sans exception, constituent des actes compables, fourni- 
tures, livraisons, inventaires We may, therefore, take it that the Harappa 
seals and the Susa tablets have little in cotnmon. 

Stamp seals of a square shape are contemporary with the Harappa seals, 
but we do not know that seals similar to the Harappa ones in format and 
design have come to light anywhere else. The nearest approaches are seals 
like the one which, found at Ur in a stratum assignable to about 2650-2500 
B.C., yields a square impression in which a goat stands in profile under a 
largish crescent which, perhaps, encloses a star or a sun between the horns,"* 
but even these are far different from the seals of Harappa. 

3. E>rly Square Coins (See Section II, fn. 27.) 

If credence could be given to Chinese tradition, the founder of the Chou 
dynasty (c. 1050 b.c.) seems to have had a minister of the name of Tai 
Kung, who, coming from beyond the land of Chou, ‘ instituted (which may 
mean either invented, or simply introduced), for his master's benefit, a '‘sys- 
tem of currency ”, which included squares of gold of a fixed weight, lengths 
of silk and hempen cloth of definite dimensions, and lastly, round copper 
or bronze coins having a central hole'.^^® Could it be inferred that the 
minister was native of a region where the square shape for coinage was appre- 
ciated for its ensuring uniformity of weight and that that region had kilown 
of the square seals of Harappa or derivatives from them? To accept the 
inference would be to date the origin of coins many centuries earlier than is 
generally agreed. Coinage must have been invented much earlier than T'ai 
Kung if two shapes, — ^the square and the round, — ^had come to be accepted 
by his times. 

4. The Garupa in a Buddhist Scene (See Section VI, fn. 55a.) 

On the vertical face of the platform on which the Buddha should have 
been seated (Fig, 9:2) are incised two Garudas (holy eagles) in flight. 
The urge for decoration is scarcely adequate as an explanation for the occur- 
rence of the bird in the sculpture, for the chances of a Garuda being chosen 
for a purely ornamental purpose are infinitesimal as against those of the 
innumerable other objects that have a decorative appeal. Nor is it easy to 
account for the bird appearing in a Buddhist setting, for, while the associa- 
tion of the Garuda with Soma' and Vi^u are well known we have no know- 
ledge of its having any connection with the Buddha or his teaching or the 
beliefs he countenanced. A clue is worth looking for. 

,0 

137. ScHEiL, in DB Morgan, op. at. 

138. Legrain, Ut Excavations : III Archaic Seal-Imptessions, 2, 17, 45 : 31 
(539). 

139. Hopkins, in JRAS., 1895 : 319-20, 340, citing the ‘ History of the Earlier 
Han Dynasty * and some other authoriti^, 
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Certain fire altars used in Vedic sacrifices are built in the form of an 
eagle/^^ and a few of them, known as the syenocits,^^^ follow the outlines of 
a bird in fiight. 1^2 These altars recall to mind, though but dimly, the plat- 
form in this Buddhist piece with the flying 'Garudas on its face, the vacant 
platform looking but a variant of a fire-altar. 

The sculptured scene in which the Garudas appear in flight is that in 
which the feet of the Buddha are venerated by his followers. The purpose of 
the veneration of the feet cannot but be the attainment of Nirvana — which 
is what every Buddhist wishes to attain to on his dissolutibn. The fire altars 
in the form of the eagle in flight are prescribed when the object of the sacri- 
fice is, not the gaining of food or cattle nor even the achieving of Brahma- 
loka, but is the attainment of heaven. The Garucja which has a place in a 
Vedic ritual that leads the sacrificer to heaven appears also in a parallel con- 
text in Buddhism, — associated in a mode of worship by which the devotee 
of the Buddha seeks to achieve nirvana. By the time of this piece of sculp^ 
ture the attainment of the nirvana of Buddhism had in all probability come 
to be equated to what in the Vedic faith was the attainment of heaven. Bud- 
dhist belief might therefore have expressed itself in this piece of sculpture in 
terms of Vedic symbolism. That, two Garudas, — instead of one, — should be 
shown incised on the platform may be due either to an unintelligent adoption 
of the symbolism or to a variation made deliberately to obscure the earlier 
associations of the symbol.^^^ 

5. Patterns on Cylinder Seals (See Section VII, jn. 56.) 

The disposition of the patterns in cylinder seals has not been always 
correctly understood by even competent authorities. It is therefore desirable 
to explain briefly the arrangement of the patterns with reference to one of the 
examples illustrated here (Fig. 11 : 1). 

Being a cylinder, the seal could be rolled on indefinitely so that the 
imprint of the pattern in the seal could be repeated in a line a^ often as the 
seal completes a revolution. An illustration (Fig. 11 : I) shows the imprint 
left by the seal when, having done just one full revolution, it has gone through 
an exact half of the second : the imprint of the first revolution closes with 
a line drawn vertically just after the tail of the goat facing left. 

The pattern resulting from the first revolution is mainly that of the pair 
of entwined serpents between goats that stand facing each other : the flower 
between the horns of the two goats is no more than an embellishment filling 

140. See, for instance, ^atapatha Brahmam, 8.1,4.B. 

141. See, for instance, Majumdar, in /. In. Soc. Or. Art., (1939) 7 : 40-42, 

45, 57-60, and Ibid., (1940) 8 : 21-36. . 

142. It may be that ‘ the bird is to fly to the' sky as the sacrifice, and with 
the bird the sacrificer who is identified with Prajapati is to attain the sky ’ ; Keith, 
Rel. & PhU. Vedas & Up., 466. 

143. The duplication of a symbol in one of the sculptures at Bharhut may well 
be a parallel (see section XII, /w. 108), 
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up a gap in the composition. The pattern would thus be self-contained but 
for an unintelligible object appearing in* the upper left of the imprint and an 
equally unintelligible object appearing in the upper right of the imprint, if 
the imprint was confined to the first revolution. But it is interesting to note 
that while one of these objects seems to stretch towards the right, the other 
stretches towards the left, — and, what is more interesting, in a manner tliat 
suggests that they are but the right and the left halves of a symmetrically 
designed object. 

If the imprint’ is continued just a little further, the suspicion we had is 
confirmed, for the object stands revealed as an eagle flying vertically with its 
wings spread wide and symmetrically. 

If the imprint is continued still further to the extent of a half of the 
second revolution of the seal, — as shown in the illustration, — the left half of 
the pattern repeats itself : the first goat, facing right, appears again facing 
right, and the entwined pair of serpents appear once more but they do not 
fully reveal themselves. 

If the seal goes completely through the second revolution the right half 
of the entwined pair emerges and the goat facing left reappears, so that the 
pattern repeats itself a second time. But, in the process, a second pattern 
has appeared : a pair of goats stand back to back, and a spread eagle fills 
in the gap in the upper half. If in the first revolution the eagle is visible only 
to the extent of a half while the serpents and the flower are seen in full, the 
eagle has its revenge when the cylinder makes a half of the next revolution, 
for, then, the eagle gets unfurled in full while the serpents and the flower are 
vertically cut in twain at the right of the imprint. 

If the seal is rolled further and further the first pattern of goals face to 
face and the second pattern of goats back to back repeat themselves, and, 
incidentally, the flower and the spread eagle also repeat themselves, adding 
to the variety of the patterns. 

The seal itself bears engraved in it only one pair of goats and one pair 
of entwined serpents and only one flower and one eagle. If the seal starts 
on a revolution with imprinting the right half of the flower and completes 
the revolution with imprinting the left half of the flower we get the pattern 
of goat facing goat ; if, however, it starts with the right half of the eagle and 
closes with the left half we have the pattern of goats back to back. The point 
from which the seal starts rolling determines the pattern we get, but the skill 
of the artist of the seal lies in his evoking both patterns from one design in 
one seal.^** 

6. Other Affiliations of the Deer (See Section X, fn . 74a.) 

The deer is associated with Vedic sacrifice as well. The sacrificer clothes 
himself in a deer skin to' ^hich he ties the horn of a deer ; his seat is 
the skin of a black antelope and his shoes are made of antelope hide.^^^ The 

144. This is possible only in a cylinder Seal 

145, T(dttmya SamHita, 5.4.4,4, 
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tract between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas ‘ which extends as far as the 
eastern and the western oceans ' called Aryavarta, — ‘ the land where the black 
antelope naturally roams — is ‘ fit for the performance of sacrifices ’ ; it is 
the yajnlya desa?^^ That the skin and the horn are indispensable to the 
sacrificer is perhaps the reason for yajniya desa being defined as the land of 
the black antelope, but we do not know why that animal had to divest itself 
of its skin and horn for sacrifices. 

Siva, who has adopted some of the features of Rudra, is usually figured 
holding a deer in one of his hands. Rudra is said to have claimed all that 
was over a place of sacrifice, having appeared there as a black giant.^^* 
Rudra is also said to have shot Prajapati on his taking the form of a deer 
after his incest with Ushas.^^^ These references are too incomplete and obs- 
cure to help us to unravel the relationship that seems to subsist between 
Rudra, Prajapati, the sacrifice and the deer. 

7. Maues, Manju-srI and Mahayanism (See Section XI, jn. 93.) 

If the beginnings of the art of Gandhara could be dated about the early 
years of the 1st century b.c. at the latest and if Mahayanism could be traced 
in the earliest products of the Gandhara school, it is worth asking whether the 
Maues coin pictures one of the Mahayana deities. The sword points indubi- 
tably to Mahju-isrI. It may be hard to believe that a Greek king would have 
thrust a sword into the hands of one who was capable of placing it idly in 
his lap and folding his hands over it, — as we find on the coin of Maues, — 
but it is certainly not difficult to see that Mahju-Sri who had been meek enough 
to arm himself with a book would not have known better than to have grown 
moody over the inconvenient possession of a sword and to have placed both 
hands in the lap.^'^® 

There may be no general acceptance of the view that Mahayanism was 
so early as the beginning of the 1st century B.c., but, if the view advanced 
here that the Buddha had become a divinity much earlier than the sculptures 
of Bharhut and Sanchi is accepted, it is not improbable that the origins of 
Mahayanism should be much earlier than is believed. 

To suggest a very early date for Mahju-5ri, as has been done here, is to 
risk a summary dismissal. But, to decline to see Mainju-i§ri on the coin of 
Mlaues is to accept the modern interpretation of the seated figure and the 
cross-bar in preference to that of Azes, 

k Egyptian Analogues to Nandipada over Circle ? (See Section XII, 

/w. 103a.) 

The combination of a pair of horns and a circular object occurs also in 
Egypt in representations of the divinities Ahion, Hathor, Isis, Khonsu, 


146. Manu Dkarma Sdstra, 2.22-3. 

147. Altar ey a Brdhmm^ar 3.31.1. ; 5.14. 

148. Maitrdya^i Samhitd, 4.2.12 ; Aitareyd Brdhnm^, 3.33. 

149. Tarn, at any rate, can have no quarrel with this view, for he assigns an 
early date for the rise of the Mahayana school, 
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Nephthys and Ra, and of rulers like Cleopatra. A large disc,— sometimes 
an object looking like a large globe,— rests at the junction of a pair of horns 
displayed as on the head of an animal, and, usually, the horns rise almost 
hugging the disc. How artistically the combination can be presented will be 
realised only when we look at sculptures of Hathor as cow and at the colossal 
jam from Napata. Obviously, a pair of horns enclosing a disc was a symbol 
of importance in Egypt. 

This symbol and the nandipada over circle are similar in that horns 
and a circular object are the elements composing the design, but the similarity 
ends there. Firstly, in the Indian symbol the circular object occurs below 
the horns while it stands between the horns in the Egyptian symbol. Secondly, 
the circular object in the Indian symbol appears to be a modification of the 
lotus or the wheel, while the disc in the Egyptian symbol seems to be a vari- 
ant of a globe. Thirdly, the horns of the Egyptian symbol are but two and 
they spring as from the. head of an animal, but in the Indian symbol a third 
member occursi at the junction of the horns, — a projection like a cup or 
helmet or like a spike, — usually much shorter than the other two members, 
but often as long as the others, as in a trisula. 

Another symbol is known to Egypt (Fig. 16 : 5) which integrates the 
horn-crown or nandipada but it does not incorporate the circle or disc as well. 

The nandipada over circle seems therefore to have had no counterparts 
in Egypt. 

9. Origin of Name Harappa (See Section XVI, jn. 133.) 

The name of Harappa itself is perhaps an instance of flotsam. The 
name has not been accounted for in terms of any language of the area in 
which this townlet lies. Even folk etymology confessed defeat, and tradition 
had to resort to that desperate remedy, — the creation of an eponymous king, — 
Harappa, to lend his name to the city. So we may assume tentatively 
that the name is an ancient one that has come down to modem times. Far 
away in Iraq, a little to the east of the Tigris and on the site of the 
modern town of Karkuk, there stood a city the name of which has been 
variously spelt as Arrapha"^^^ and Arrapkha.^^^ The pronunciation of the 
name of this city is almost identical with that of Harappa.^^^ Though the 
Iraqian city does ‘ not seem to have been known in the period of Ur (3900 
it appears to have been taken by the kings of Gutium abimt 
24(X) B.c. so its antiquity must be earlier than the latter of these two 
dates. It is practically to this same period that the Indian city is assignable 
and it is well established that Iraq and the Indus valley were then in contact 
with each other. Nothing short of a marvel could explain both cities having 
# 

150. Smith, Early Hht, Assyria, 88. 

151. Langdon, in Cambridge Ancient History, 1 : 423. 

152. Especially when we bear in mind the special values of the intiai vowel 
and of the h and the kh in these names, 

153. Ibid,, 1 : 423, 


154. Ibid., 1 : 439. 
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the same name if we assume either that each of them came by its name 
independently or that the Indian city adopted a name within recent centuries 
which had been forgotten in Iraq long centuries ago. It looks extremely 
probable that one of the two cities owed its name to the other, though we 
cannot yet say which bore the name earlier, and, therefore, lent it to the other 
by way of recognition of mutual indebtedness.^ 

10. Clue to Decipherment of Harappa Script (See Appendix 9, fn, 155.) 

Now that we know of a place-name which might have been current in the 
days of the Harappa culture, it is worth attempting to trace the name in the 
seals from Harappa. It is legitimate to assume that these seals bear the names 
of the respective owners, that some at least of the owners might have added 
on the seals that they belonged to Harappa, that therefore the name of that 
city may be found on a few at least of the seals found at Harappa, that the 
name would not ordinarily have been used on the seals found at Mohenjo- 
Daro, that therefore the groups of symbols expressing the name of Harappa 
would not be found ordinarily in the seals from Mohenjo-Daro, that conse- 
quently the group must be peculiar to the seals that have turned up at Harappa, 
that if the script w’as syllabic the name might have been expressed in three 
characters and that they would occur together and in the same order. If such 
a group of characters could be isolated, — frequent at Harappa and uncommon 
at Mohenjo-Daro, — we may be almost confident of having settled the values 
of three of the Harappa characters. At present this seems to be the only 
possible basis for an attempt at fixing the values of a few of the characters 
on the seals of this culture. 

11. Origin of Name Musiri (See Appendix 11, fn. 156.), 

A second Indian place-name also may possibly have been derived from a 
region not very distant from Arrapha. Some places in south India bear a 
name, Musiri, which is not susceptible of being derived from the languages 
of the areas in which they are situated. Muyir-k-k5du, on the Arabian sea, 
near Cochin, was known to Ptolemy as Mouzkis, which is equivalent in 
modern Tamil to Musiri. Another town of the name Musiri is now to be 
found in the interior of the Tamil country, — in the Trichinopoly district. 
Musir-pakkam is a village in the Chingleput district. In a part of ancient 
Cappadocia, —the area north-west of Antioch and Alexandretta, "almost border- 
ing on the Mediterranean, — a place known as Mu?ri was conquered by a 
descendant of Ashur-uballit, king of Assyria, between about 1385 and 1342 
b.c.^ 57 it be that the similarity of names is to be accounted for by com- 
mercial intercourse between the coasts of the Me'^iterranean and the west coast 
of south India? 

155. See Appendix 10. 156. See Appendix 11. 

157. Thompson, in Cambridge Ancient Histmy, 2 : 234, 241, 250. 
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the same name if we assume either that each of them came by its name 
independently or that the Indian city adopted a, name within recent centuries 
which had been forgotten in Iraq long centuries ago. It looks extremely 
probable that one of the two cities owed its name to the other, though we 
cannot yet say which bore the name earlier, and, therefore, lent it to the other 
by way of recognition of mutual indebtedness.^ 

10. Clue to Decipherment of Harappa Script (See Appendix 9, fn . 155.) 

Now that we know of a place-name which might have been current in the 
days of the Harappa culture, it is worth attempting to trace the name in the 
seals from Harappa. It is legitimate to assume that these seals bear the names 
of the respective owners, that some at least of the owners might have added 
on the seals that they belonged to Harappa, that therefore the name of that 
city may be found on a few at least of the seals found at Harappa, that the 
name would not ordinarily have been used on the seals found at Mohenjo- 
Daro, that therefore the groups of symbols expressing the name of Harappa 
would not be found ordinarily in the seals from Mohenjo-Daro, that conse- 
quently the group must be peculiar to the seals that have turned up at Harappa, 
that if the script was syllabic the name might have been expressed in three 
characters and that they would occur together and in the same order. If such 
a group of characters could be isolated, — frequent at Harappa and uncommon 
at Mohenjo-Daro, — we may be almost confident of having settled the values 
of three of the Harappa characters. At present this seems to be the only 
possible basis for an attempt at fixing the values of a few of the characters 
on the seals of this culture. 

11. Origin of Name Musiri (See Appendix 11, jn. 156.), 

A second Indian place-name also may possibly have been derived from a 
region not very distant from Arrapha. Some places in south India bear a 
name, Musiri, which is not susceptible of being derived from the languages 
of the areas in which they are situated. Muyir-k-kodu, on the Arabian sea, 
near Cochin, was known to Rolemy as Mouzkis, which is equivalent in 
modern Tamil to Musiri. Another town of the name Musiri is now to be 
found in the interior of the Tamil country, — in the Trichinopoly district. 
Musir-pakkam is a village in the Chingleput district. In a part of ancient 
Cappadocia, — the area north-west of Antioch and Alexandretta, almost border- 
ing on the Mediterranean , — a place known as Mu§ri was conquered by a 
descendant of Ashur-uballit, king of Assyria, between about 1385 and 1342 
May it be that the similarity of names is to be accounted for by com- 
mercial intercourse between the coasts of the Mediterranean and the west coast 
of south India ? 
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i 

c 41S-399 

B.C. 

Seltman, Greek Cmis, 139, 142: 
27(14) 

4 

Athens 

„ 

c 540 B. c. 

Ib; 51 ; 4 (2) 

FIGURE 5 




1 

Mohenjo- 

Daro 

Sealing 

c 2800 B. c. 

Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro, — : 110 
(319) 

2 

Thurium 

Coin 

c 440 B. c. 

Hill, Greek & Roman Coins, 261 : 6(5) 

3 

Neapolis 

>9 

c 420 B. c. 

Seltman, Greek Coins, 115 : 18 (9) 

4 

Ur 

Sealing 

c 3000-2600 

I B. c. 

Smith, Early H. Assyria, 49-50 : (3) 

i 

FIGURE 6 




1 

2 i 

1 

Mohenjo*. 

Daro 

* i 

Sealing 

i 

>» 1 

c 2800 B. c. 

Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro, — : 106 
(93) 

Ib„ — : no (302) 

" 1 

Chanhu- i 
Daro 1 

i 

j c 2000 B. c. 

Majumdar, Explns, Sind, 38 : 17 (38) 

4 i 

Parthia 

1 

Coin I 

i c230 B.C. j 

Gardner, Parthian Coinage, 26 : 1 (4) 

5 : 

Bactria & 

N. W. India 

99 

c 175-156 1 
B. C. 1 

Smith, IM. CC., 12 : 2 (8) 

6 

i 

1 

Bactria 

ff 

c 156-140 

B. C. 

1st cent. 

B. c. 

76., 14:3(3) 

, Allan, BM. CC. An. Ind., (154) 280 : 

1 45 (14) 


HGURE 7 


Harappa 

Amulet 

1 

c 2800 

B. C. 

Marshall, Mohem-Daro, 63 : 12 (13) 

»> 



Vats, in ASl AR., J928 : 83 : 34b. 

Ceylon 

Plaque 

2nd cent, 

B. c. 

j 

Codrington, Coins Ceylon, 29 : 2 (23) 
Parker. Anderd Ceylon, 461, 475 : 

1 154(2) 

Ceylon 



Codrington, Coins Ceylon, 28 : 2 (22) 

Harappa 

Amulet 

c 2800 

B. C. 

Vats, in ASL AR.. 1928 ; 83 : 34-b 


>» 


Marshall, Moherdo-Daro, 65 : 12 (20) 


»» 


lb., 69 : 13 (19) 


7 
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No. 

Provenance 



Object 

Date j 

Reference 


FIGURE 8 





1 ! 

Bharhut 

Sculpture 

1 c 150 B. c. 

Cunningham, Stupa 
43(4) 

Bharhut, 94 : 

2 



»» 

/6.,45 :30 (1) 


3 

Mathura " 

- 

C 100 A. D. 

Coomaraswamy, in 

9 (4): 39: 21. 

Art Bulletin, 

4 




1 IL, 9 (4) : 39 : 22 


5 

Sanchi 

- 

2nd cent. B.c. 

Fergusson, Tree & Serpent Worship, 
115 : 25 (3) 

6 

1 Bodh-Gaya j 

i 1 


! c 100 B. c. 

i 

1 

Burgess, Aftc. Mon. 
Ind., 19 : 172 (2) 

Temp, Sculp, 


FIGURE 9 


1 

1 Bharhut 1 

i 

i 

Sculpture | 

! 

c. 150 B. c. 

Cunningham, Stupa Bharhut, 91-3 : 
17(2) 

2 „ 1 

FIGURE 10 


1 

Ib,, 112-3 : 16 (2) 

1 [ 

-r- ; Khandagiri j 

Sculpture 1 

175-50 B.c. j 

Mitra, Antiquities Orissa, 2 : 32 : 23 

FIGURE 11 




1 Mesopotamia 

Seal 

ante 3000 

B. c. 

Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, 17-8 : 3b 

2 

1 



Ib., 24 : 4 (j) 

3 Nuzi 

„ 

• 

c 1450-1400 

B.c. 

Ib., 183-4 : (44) 

t 

4 Crete 

I Signet ring 

1 c 1400 B. c. 

1 

1 

1 Evans, Palace of Minos, 4 : 610 : 

1 598 (a) 

5 Knossos 

Seal 

1 

1 7&., 4:607-8:597A-(e) 

FIGURE 12 




— Harappa 

Bowl 

j c2800 B.c. 

i 

Vats, in ASL AR, 1930: 126-: 

1 29f (lb) 

HGURE 13 




1 Mohenjo- 

1 Amulet 

c 2800 B. c. 

Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro, 68 : 118 (11) 

Daro 




2 

Sealing 

»» 

lb., 52-6 : 12 (17) 


2 
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No. 

Provenance 

Object Date 

1 

Reference 

FIGURE 14 


i‘ 

1 

Mohenjo- 

Daro 

Sealing c 2800 B. c. 

1 Mackay, Mohenjo-Daro, 335 : 87 (222) 

2 

Ujjaini 

Coin c 3-2nd cent. 

1 B, C. 

Allan, BM. CC. An. Ind, (145), 252 : 
38 (23) 

3 

»* 


Cunningham, Coins An. Ind., 97 : 
10 (7) 

4 


: " i " 

Allan, BM. CC. An. Ind., (145), 252 : 
38 (25) 

5 

Panchala 

„ 1 c 25 B. c. 

I 

Ib., (120), 203 ; 28 (20) 

6 

»» 


Ib., (120) 204 : 29 (1) 

7 ‘ Gandhara ' 

FIGURE 15 

„ c 75 B. c. 

Gardner, BM.CC., Greeks & Scythi- 
ans, 71 : 17 (5) 

1 

‘ Gandhara * 

( 

Sculpture !l00 B. C.-200 

1 A. D. 

Burgess, Anc. Mon. Temp. Sculp. 
Ind., 11 : 130 (2) 

2 

Amaravati 

„ 1 150-200 A. D. 

1 

Bacchofer, Early Ind. Sculp.— : 128 

3 

Taxila 

1 

„ ;2ndcent. A.D. ! 

1 j : 

ft.,— : 152 (6b) 

. 

4 ’ Amaravati 

i 

FIGURE 16 

! „ ! C 150 A. D. i 

i t 

1 1 i 

! 

1 Fergusson, Tree & Serp. Worship, 
191-2 : 71 (2) 

1 

Mohenjo- 

Daro 

Seal c 2800 b. c. 

Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro 

2 

Sanchi 

Sculpture 2nd cent. b. c. 

; Maisey, Sanchi, — : 31 (4) 

3 


** ** 

: ;€1(4) 

4 

Bharhut 

„ c 150 b. c. 

1 Cunningham, Stupa Bharhut, 45 : 30(3) 

5 

Sedmeiit 

— c. 2800-2650 

B. C. 

Petrie, Decorative Designs, — : 34 
(M13) 

6 

Taxila 

— i c 150 A. D. 

j ) 

AS/. A/?., 1924 : 66 : ^(1) 

7 

— 

; c 150 A. D. 

AS/. AR. 

8 

Persia 

Coin 5th cent. b. c. 

Hill, BM. CC. Arabia, etc., (135, 137) 

9 

Sanchi 

Sculpture 2nd cent. B. c. 

Maisey, Sanchi, — : 39 (1) 

10 

: 

*> ‘ »> 

B., 31 (6) 

11 

Taxila i 

! C 100 B. c. 

AS/. AR,, 1913 : 27 : 21b 6 

12 j 

Sanchi | 

Sculpture j2nd cent B. c. 

Maisey, Sanchi, — : 31 (4) 
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No. 

Provenance 

Object 

! Date | 

i ! 

Reference 

13 

Mathura 

i 

J^t cent. A.D.! 

COOMARASWAMY, HisL In. Indo. Art, 
-:71 

14 

Lahun 

— 

c 2000-1800 ! 
B.C. 

Petrie, Decorative Designs, — -i 34 
(M 40) 

15 

; Crete 

1 

i 

c 2600-2400 i 
i B. C. 1 

lb.. - : 34 (M37) 

16 

; Piprahwa 

Gold Leaf 

c 450-200 i 
B. C. 

Smith & Peppe, in IRAS. 1898: 
585 : 1 

FIGURE 17 




1 

i Enkomi 

1 

i 

Gold-leaf 

1 

c J380B.C. i 

i Evans, Palace of Minos, 2 : 494-5 ; 
(300) 

2 

1 Sanchi 

1 

Sculpture 

1 c 6th cent. 

! A. D. 

Maisey, Sanchi, — : 15 (10) 

FIGURE 18 




1 

j Mohenjo' 

1 Daro ■ 

Figurine 

c 2800 B. c. 

Marshall, Mohenjo’Daro, 

2 

3 

i 

1 

1 Nilgiris 

Pottery 

— 

Mac KAY, Mokef^O’Daro, 27§ : 75 
(15, 16) 

Breeks, Primitive Tribes Nilgiris, 
~:36 


I 


PLACE AND PERSONAL NAMES 
IN THE EARLY LAND GRANTS OF ASSAM^= 


By 

B. KAKATL Gauhati. 

1. The late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit PadmanMha Bhattacarya, 
M.A. (formerly Senior Professor of Sanskrit in tJie Cotton College, Gauhati) 
published the Sanskrit copi^er-plate inscriptions of the early Hindu Kings 
of Assam in 1838 b.s. (1931 a.d.). The Pandit had compiled, deciphered 
and worked at the grants over many years and after his retirement from 
office put them in together under the comprehensive title of Kamarupa §asa- 
navaU and got them published tlirough the courtesy of the Rangpur Sahitya 
Pari§ad, North Bengal. The Sanskrit text has been printed in the Deva- 
nagari script and the accompanying Bengali translation in the Bengali script. 
There is also a long historical introduction in Bengali. Though the Bengali 
translation takes away much of the usefulness of the publication in other 
parts of India and abroad, the text may be relied upon as having been very 
carefully prepared. 

2. The inscriptions have all been composed in Sanskrit, — some in verse 
and others in prose. The Sanskrit has been interspersed with Prakrit and 
indigenous desya formations. Contrary to current practices, the editor, instead 
of retaining the Prakrit formations in the text, substituted corresponding re- 
constructed Sanskrit formations in their places. The original Prakritisms 
have, however, been preserved in foot-notes under headings like “ Original 
readings 

3. In the publication under discussion, there are ten inscriptions rang- 
ing from the seventh to the twelfth century a.d., covering practically the 
entire Hindu period of Assam history. From the thirteenth century onwards, 
Assam passed into the hands of the Shans. These land grants' were ordered 
by seven Hindu kings in different times measured by centuries. Their names, 
regnal times and the places wherefrom the grants were issued are given in 
the following table. The serial numbers of the grants are put in just after 
the names in Roman notation. 


* Abbreviations : — 

As. = Assamese ; Bd. = Bexjo ; Khas. Khasi ; Md- = Mu'Cid^^ri ; Sant. 
Santali ; A. F. D, Assamese, Its Formation and Development. 
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Names. 

Grant No. 

T ime. 

Place of issue. 

1. Bliaskara Varma 

(I). 

7th ceiltury 

Karnasuvarna 

2. Harjara Varma 

(II) 

9th century 

Haruppesvara 

3. Vanamala Deva 

(III) ' 

9th century 

Haruppesvara 

4. Bala Varma 

(IV) 

10th century 

Haruppesvara 

5. Ratnapala 

(V. VI) 

11th century 

Durjaya 

6. Indrapala 

(VII. VIII) 

11th century 

Durjaya 

7. Dharmapala 

(IX. X) 

12th century 

Kamarupa (city) 


4. In tracing the genealogies of kings and often also of the Brahmin 
scholars to whom lands were granted, in recording the names of the persons 
who composed the verses and who prepared the copper plates and inscribed 
them, and also in defining the boundaries of the lands in terms of rivers, 
tanks, trees, and adjoining cultivation fields, places and persons have been 
named whose denominations are often of non-Sanskritic origin. The editor 
passed them over as unintelligible and no comment was made. In some 
instances an attempt was made by the editor to explain a few terms. But 
the explanations seem to be entirely fanciful, being metaphysical e.g. Harup- 
pesvara is connected with Sarupya-mukti. The explanations suggested in this 
paper are entirely independent of the editor s comment. 

5. The indigenous desya elements are grouped below into (A) Personal 
names— female and male ; (B) Place names. The Personal names are mostly 
of Sanskritic origin and those only hav^ been included here that show some 
morphological peculiarities from the point of view of NI-A. languages. As 
the non-Aryan terms are unintelligible, only sound-correspondences with 
semantic approximations have been given. 

The number of the inscription is indicated by Roman notation and the 
number of paragraph by Arabic notation. 

(A) 

R^rsonal Names. 

Fetnale. 

6. Female names always end in -a ; e.g. Jivadd (III. 10) ; Srimattard 
(III.15) ; Ratnd (IX.ll) ; Jivd (X.15) ; Netrd (X.17) ; Patrd (X.19). 

7. Ferp^le names are often pleonastically lengthened by suffix dyikd : 
e.g. 

Sabhrdyikd (111.31); Svabhra- ; {Su + abhra). 

Sydmdyikd (IV.28) ; Sydmd ; 

Cheppdyikd (VI. 18) ; Ksepyd ; . 

Saukhydyikd (VII.22)^ "^Saukhyd ; 

Pdukd (IX.19); Pdv^ka ukd ; (see § 7c.) 

As against Sydmdyikd of plate no, IV, occurs the honorific Skt. form 
Sydmddevi in plate no. 1.22. 
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In modem female names like Rahe, Pate, Make (A. F. D. § 188) in 
the Kamarupi dialect of Western Assam, convergence of -devl and -dyikd 
may be suspected. 

Daluhangmd (III.30) ; “women of daluha*\ 

It is an obscure word. In the foot-note the editor refers to an earlier 
translator who rendered it into “the women of Danuha, (a nation).’' The 
compound seems to mean “ temple women ”. I>aluHa seems to be an Austric 
formation : cf, dol, haleh^ hoi, hei, hi, H. 151, 152, 153. Modem As. retains 
dol^ a temple, shrine. Cf. also dig-dol (see § 16). In the context in the 
inscription, other classes of women referred to are kdrndti, vdrdstn, pavma- 
kdmini, ndtx. The presence of kdndli seems to have misled the translator. 

Male, 

7. Pleonastic suffixes after male names : 

{a) 4yd; (A. F. D. 538a) ; Kdliyd {l.27)<Kdli. 

It is a very common personal name in current Assamese. 

(b) ; Cande {-nauki) (VI.21) ; a boatman named CQnd€,<Candra-, 
The suffix is the same as the Standard Assamese -of (A. F. D. § 527) which 
appears as -e in Western Assamese. 

(c) -oka; Khdsoka (1.26) : Indoka (III.32). 

The termination -oka occurs also elsewhere : cf. Divvoka, Rudoka, names of 
Kaivarta rebel kings of early Bengal (P. L. Pal : Early History of Bengal, 

р. 58). In the earlier form -auka, it appears in Jalauka, a son of Asoka 
Maurya (V. A. Smith : Early History of India, p. 191). 

The suffix -okay-o is preserved in modern Assamese current names ; 

с. g. Nilo, Haro, Naro ; (A. F. D. § 189). 

Indoka^ Khdsoka of the inscriptions seem to be respectively related to 
Indra and Bodo khaso, build anything across a road or a river. 

(d) Two other endings are 4, -t (/) : e.g. Abmci (X.23) ; Orangi- 
tantra (IX.24) , a weaver named Orangi. Current Assamese has -i termina- 
tion in personal names : e.g. Andthi, Bhadi. Orangi seems related to Malayan 
Ofang : Sant, horo, man. 4(t) : Bhijjata (TIT. 30) ; cf. Current As. names : 
Biiit, Bdncit, Bhdbit. 

8. Two other names of historical and legendary fame seem to be of 
non- Aryan origin : 

Harjmja Deva (II) ; giver of grant no. II. He and the two other kings 
of his dynasty Vanamala Deva and Balavarma, givers of grants nos. Ill and 
IV, with their capital at Haruppesvara, are said to have belonged to a 
mlecca dynasty. The name Harjara seems to be of Austric origin : cf. Sant. 
hara, hill ; Austric jurukrah^ jukrah, a chief, C §8 (see § 10). 

Naraka : The famous Pauranic king of Pragjyoti§a from whom most of 
the Hindu kings of early Kamarupa trace their descent. His name occurs in 
almost all the inscriptions. According to Kdlikd Purdna, he was born of 
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Earth in the sacrificial ground of king Janaka of Mithila along with Sita. 
The Pauranic derivation of the name is nara, man, H head. At the time 
of his birth he placed his head on the skull of a man and so he came to be 
known as Naraka. His being ♦born of Earth seems to point to some non- 
Aryan origin of the name : cf. Khasi, nor ; iron ; narsaw, red hot iron ; 
narsuh, a piece of iron rod used for roasting fish, flesh etc. cf. Skt. naraca, 
iron arrow. 

(B) 

Place Names. 

9. Place names owe their origin to association with lakes, rivers, trees 
or some striking natural characteristics or incidents that happened in the loca- 
lities indicated. Similarly river names are associated with terms indicating 
noise, breaking etc. The following list of place names has been arranged 
according to the serial number of the inscriptions rather than the alphabeti- 
cal order in order to give an idea of the perspective of the time when they 
were recorded. Moreover words occurring in the same plate may throw some 
light upon one another’s origin by semantic or sound association. 

10. Hdruppehicrra, (11.14) ; Seat of King Harjara and his descend- 
ants. Situated near the present town of Tezpur in the Darang district. Sup- 
posed to be of Austric origin : cf. Sant, hara, hill ; Austric pau, hill, H. 93 : 
also Sant, harup, to cover as with a basket or dish. Curiously enough, other 
towns of the same region seem to have Austric affiliations : Tezpur, Austric, 
taju, tijo, a snake, S 311. Sant, a creeping insect. Darang, a river and 
a district : cf. Austric dorr, bridge, B 391 ; hong, ong, W 29. 

11. Dijjinnd (IV.16) ; Locality of the land granted by plate no. III. 
cf. Bodo dijaio), to melt ; jini, dirt. 

Heng-Sibd (IV.26) ; Place; cf. Bd. haing, relation ; sehai, break. 

Koppa (IV.33) ; Place ; cf. Khas. kop, to cover; Austric, koi, C 156. 

Diddesd (IV.23) ; a tank ; cf. Bd. di, water ; disai, to sprinkle water. 

Sebd (IV.33) ; a tank ; cf. Bd. sebai, to break. 

12. Kalangd (VI.IG^. Locality of land granted by plate no. VI in the 
present district of Nowgong. Associated with the name of a river called 
Kalang. cf. Austric klong, a noise, N 90. 

Diyambdra jola (VL21) ; a tank ; cf. Bd. diyungma, flood ; bara, mouth 
of a river, /t/a is a common term indicating natural tanks or lakes, cf. Khas. 
jaw, to leak ; jaw-khalait, bathed in tears ; Austric, lao, water, W ,^35 : Sant. 
jola, a shallow or marsh. 

13. Hapyoma (VIL21) ; Locality of land granted by plate no. VII. 
cf. Bd. hap, to penetrate ; yao, hand ; ma, suffix indicating biggishness, 

Ko^tha-mdkkhi-ydna (VIL25) ? a tank ; Skt. kostha, a granary ; ydna, 
passage ; Bd. niakhao, a thief : = “ passage of the granary thief 

Makuti-mdkkhi^ydna (VIL25) ; also Makuti-Kumyard (§ 14). cf. Aus- 
tric maku, egg E 34 ; tiong, ting, egg-plant. Several Assamese names of plants 
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with egg-like fruits begin with maka- : cf. mdkarughila, 7nakat, In this con- 
nection cf. also Skt. vdtiga, vatingay brinjal. 

Dirgmnmd (VII. 25) ; a river ; cf. Bel. diiy river, gw, grass-hopper ; ma, 
suffix indicating biggishness. = “river of the^big grass-hopper 

14. Mandi (VIII.20). Locality of grant no. VII. cf. Bd. manduy a hut 
in a cultivated field. 

Makuti (Kumyard (VI 1 1. 26) ; a place; cf. Bd. khum, flower; yer, to 
increase, multiply. . . 

Marka-myikokkha ( VIII.26) ; a place, cf. markhuy broken rice given as 
food to pigs : miyaoba, soft ; khaokhUy a ladle for cooking. 

Hdhdrabi (VIII.26) ; a tank : Bd. /m, place ; raobOy raobi hard, firm ; 
kdhdriy frontier place. 

Pldaka-grdma (VIL26) ; a place; cf. Austric, phdaik, to put or place 
upon. H 153b ; ya-pidul ; dayaky village. H 153a, b. 

15. Olinddpakrsta-kanjiyd-bhitvi (IX.15) ; also Olinddsameta (IX. 16). 
cf. Austric waly deep hole in a stream ; Hetty hole, H 109, 112 ; dUy earth, 
E 12 ; Khas. deUy ground, kanjiyd seems to be related to Skt. kanja and 
bhitvi to bhithi (see below : bhalld-bhithi) . 

Ora-cosa (IX.23) ; a natural tank. cf. Khas. or, to break into chinks, to 
crack ; Sant, orec to tear, to rend. 

Bhalld-bhithi (IX.23) ; bhalld seems to be related to Skt. bhaildta, a 
tree ; for bhithiy cf. Sant, bhithd outlying piece of cultivated high land. Mod- 
ern Assamese has both bhithdy bheti in the sense of a mound on which a 
house is erected. As a place name it indicates a colony : e.g. bar bhithdy the 
big colony : kocar-bhUhd the colony of the koc people ; bhald as a place 
name occurs in bhald-guriy in the district of Nowgong. 

16. Dig-dola (X.9) ; a village; cf. Austric. dik, deg, house; dol, place. 
H. 153. 

Nokka-debborl (X.23) ; a place ; cf. Bd. no, house : nokhu, eaves of a 
house ; debay dubbOy thick (as jungle) : raiy cane. 

Sobbadi (X.23) ; a tank ; cf. Bd. sapba, pure, eff, dc, water. 

Camyald-joli (X.23), a tank; cf. Bd. sam, grass, green food, miyaolaiy 
a mongoose. 

Jaugalla (X 23) ; a river; Bd. jigalaOy a draw-net used in water too 
deep for fishing. 

Nekid-deuli (X.23) ; a tank; Bd. nekhey tip up; dilimy overflow. 

Dijjarati-hadl (X.23) ; a river; Bd. dijOy to melt; hadiy rains. The 
element -rati is unintelligible. 

Bekka (X.23) ; a river ; Austric bekahy to break into pieces, cf. Modern 
As. river name beki. 

Thaisa-dobbhi (X,23) ; a place ; BcJ. thaisOy lemon-fruit (thaiy fruit) ; 
dnbba, thick (as jungle), cf. As. the-kerdy Bg. thai-kaU a kind of lemon. 
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Cakho-jatta ('X.23) ; a place ; cf. Austric sek, seg, fruit F 170. jenayoh, 
tree : T 211. cf. Modern As. cakala, a kind of lemon. 

Dijct-makkd (X.23) ; a river ; cf. B-(j. dija, melt ; nictkhum, cooked rice. 

N okka-taddbhumi (X.23) ; k place ; cf. Bel. nokhu, eaves of a house. 

17 . Certain place names that seem to exhibit similar terminations may 
be considered together : 

{a) Puraji (X.23), Locality of grant no. X. 

Krosmja (IX.16), a village. 

The termination seems to suggest association of the place names with 
fruit trees. One Sanskritic place name is Idbu-kuti ksetra\ (V.16) “field of 
gourd In puraji, Skt. pdra is a citron tree, and ji may be affiliated to non- 
Aryan sources ; cf. Mcl. jo, to bear fruit ; Sant, janke, millet ; Khas. jangetv, 
jajer, jajew, various kinds of vegetable plants ; Austric jeho, jihu, T 211. As. 
karac, a kind of tree approximates the sound of krosa. 

(b) Another category of fonnations is with bd{bha). 

Kuntabita-kh(tmhha-bd~$atka . . , .bhii (VIL25). Nokka debbarlpdla go- 

bd-bha bhoga alipand (X.23). 

Nauku-bd sahasimd (111.34). 

bhabi^d bhilmi (V1I.20, 25). 

The 'bd‘ in all these suggests shares or share-holders. Cf. lOias. bHah, 
share ; Austric ba, G 34 ; bebagi, share ; S 139. Sant, bebosa, share. 

(c) In the plant name kdsimbala(a), indicating boundary, there is 
fusion of non- Aryan Khasi ka, a swtul tree, with Skt. mnbala. The plant 
kdsimbald is current Assamese kahimdd. Another similar formation is odi- 
amma, a tree = Mod. As. uridm. The term odi is lexical Sanskrit, probably 
non- Aryan in origin and means “wild rice”. It exists in As, uridhdn, wild 
rice. In o4i-€t^mma {dmra), it seems to suggest a tree belonging to the same 
genre as the mango. 

18. An apology is needed for the suggested derivations of the place 
names listed in this article. Even as it is, it is very difficult to find out any 
rationale behind place nanfes, Aryan or non-Aryan, except where the immes 
describe some striking characteristics or incidents known in history or legend. 
Explanation of place names resolves itself into isolating and etymologically 
identifying the component elements that go tov;ards making up the dames. 
When the names are composed of unintelligible elements of extra- Ary an 
languages whose linguistic i>eculiarities have not yet been fully explored, an 
attempt in this direction cannot proceed beyond tracing approximations of 
sound and sense. Explanations of this nature as ventured in this paper are 
anything but scientific, and :«iet a beginning has got to be made somewhere ; 
and this article does not claim to be anything but a collection of raw mate- 
rials. For suggested explanations of other place names of Assam, reference 
may be made to the present writer's publication : “ Assamese, fortnation 
and Development ” §§ 82-89. 
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MISCELLANY 


DATE OF ASAGA’S VARDHAMANACARITA 

In his Report for lSS6~92,i pp. 163-64, Peterson extracts the concluding portion 
of a MS. of Asaga’s Vardhamanacarita, dated Sam vat 1679, as follows : 

6(55Jn'^#: fTW 

sftcn; ^ afitqgoiiT «rw ^srra^it^ ii i «* i ii 

JTRfI II 1 II 

?rgcif jt-. 

^^TjirgTJT^: ^ arq^TT i 

a^ji^qs^ 5Rt^ n ^ ii 

¥rft> q?tJTT^??rt ^TJTq^TirTr- 
^R-FdR^g <WT gi% »?ni^ 

II X II 

35re?i?T)T^n 

Rt«i; i 

gi% ftFratn- 

^T|fl ^i ^^fiatf^r 

g^JTi I 

qj>c§c^#^ai5Rre^feT sft^rar^: ii ^ ii 

a^mflr=^ft?r II 

^ n'*'*. ^ ! ^ II 

Here Samvat 1679, i.e. a.d. 1622 is obviously the date of the MS. and not of the work. 
There are three MSS. of this work in the Government Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras, D. Nos. 12166-^. . The second of these, which is noticed as complete <m 

p. 8141- of the Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. XXI, ends with the verse ^etfing^ 
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II No. 12166 is only a transcapt from^this. Tfii third, viz. No. 121^, is^ 
incomplete breaking off in the 12th Sarga. In hone of these is there any mention 
of the date of the work* There is a paper transcript of this work in the Adyar 
Library, bearing the ^elf-numbrf 39 H 5. This, however, ends with the following 
verses wherein is contained not only the date of the work but also information 
regarding the nativity, etc., of the author. 

^ I) 

R: RJsRrf^ ( R I 

rrr; tl 

ii«n ^ 

M1-RIRtPRRf%R ( ft ) 

RIH ^ 'SiK55WPI?ft 

^ ^Rfilft f^RtRftSR^ 11 

Coloi^on : RftRlRRftft RfigROTtRI^R^ =R RRRfRRMRRRt RTRIBl^: 

RR; RRIH; II 

The date of the work is here clearly given as Saka 910, i.e. a.d. 853. The author 
is said to have belonged to Dharala in Coladesa and written eight works. 

In his History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 296. Dr. M. Krishnama- 
diariar mentions Asaga’s Vardhamanacarita with the date of Sahivat 1679 and 
appears to mistake this date of the MS. for that of the work. 


[After this Note was sent to the Press I was glad to know that this date of Asaga wlikh 1 
have given here from the Adyar MS. had the approval of rny Prof,, A. N. Upadhye who also 
(as I learned later) has written on the same subject.] 


Adyar Library, 
Madras, 


K. ^lADHAVA SARMA 



SASTRATATTVANIRNAYA : 

THE WORK AND ITS AUTHOR 

By 

SADASHIVA L. KATRE, Ujjain. 

The main purpose of this paper is to introduce the readers to an interest- 
ing metrical work in Sanskrit entitled §dstratattvavinirnaya i ~ a complete 
judgment regarding the truth of Scriptures) which was composed about a 
century ago and is devoted to a rational refutation of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity and a simultaneous defence of the tenets of orthodox Hinduism. A 
MS of the work has been procured by the Manuscripts Librar^^ (Pracya- 
Grantha-Sariigraha) of the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain. Its Accession 
No. is 1882 and it was briefly detailed^ in the Institute’s Catalogue of MSS, 
Part I. It consists of forty-five folios of straw-paper of the size 11 X 4| 
inches with a margin of about an inch left on the four sides of each page of 
the folios. Each page bears nine lines with about thirty-six Devanagari letters 
written in dark-black ink on each line. However, two folios, viz. those bear- 
ing the figures 31 and 32, are missing, but the matter of those folios is duly 
furnished by another fragmentary copy,- appearing in the same handwriting, 
of the work enclosed with the MS. The scribe was one Nana Atri. a Maha- 
ra$tra Brahmana, as is evident from his concluding semi-Marathi colophon 
(vide below) and he has scribed the MS in bold and elegant characters with 
considerable caution. His date and place are not found mentioned in the 
MS, but in both these respects he is possibly not much removed from the 
original composition of the work. A different hand has written a stray verse 
on the title-page as well as a few marginal notes elucidating some obscure 
points in the main text on subsequent folios'^ — matter that seems to have come 

1. Catalogue of Oriented Manuscripts, Part I {Ujjain, 1936), Page 31, Serial 
No. 804. 

2. Many cvf the original folios of this copy are now missing. A number of its 
extant folios are marked with corrections and amendments noted in the margins by 
a different hanti As the main MS has adopted the text as corrected and amended 
in the fragmentary copy, the latter was? evidently written slightly earlier while the 
work was being given the final form. 

3. E.g., vide Folio 3b where the original verses read ^ 

ll 3T^I % I % 

^ ^ m % U rit% I 

awil: gmi sr =5r II 2 RT: iran, i 

II a?5mi^sfq JTfi[ i 11 ” 
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down from the author of the work hitnself and therefore suggests the possi- 
bility of a sort of contact between the scribe and the author. 

The work consists of six chapters of varied dimensions as noted below 


Chapter Lu^bh) ^‘'hos 


Colophon 


3“-12* 


12*-16* 




5f«mtss2n2r: i 


i MkntPi 

I mu ^ 


16*-20“ ^ 5llP«5J- 

1 5IIIT =5[^S62rPT: V 


20‘'-23* 




1 ^ 


VI 

(First half) 
VI 

(Second half) 


23*-35'' I 

I 

ssMs* I # 

1?^ ift5550S?2I fcft 

1"?^ mir 

^ m^PTW 

! ?im 3ffti II ® II 


6 Chapters j 784 Verses i 45 Folios i‘ 8 Colophons 

i i i 

(Chap. II, Verses 9-14) and the marginal note thereon reads fcjtcC 

^ ^ ^ 5irej#5m: I ‘2li^ ^ diT ^ 
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The contents of each chapter which can be discerned grossly from its 
tide noted in the respective.colophon may be outlined here very briefly. 

In Chapter I the author after a short introduction sets to deal with the 
question whether the creed of Christianity is worth accepting or not. In the 
course of a short discussion he examines the so-called rational mode of the 
Christian missionaries of sifting the divine character or otherwise of a parti- 
cular creed and logically dismisses their conclusion that Christianity is a 
creed of divine origin.'^ 


t ^cqfqHiiq; It Folio 436 where the original verse reads “ 

f^sirT: I ^ Jit !l ” (Chap. VI6. Verse 

133) and the marginal note thereon reads “tfRWtS ^ gq^lftsOT- 

1 5 Slffq ?l%5q fttaTfll ftithigoirll ?t§sy^iJ|rill(^ 

gWviH, I ^piTT t’lfe: I lllt^l goiai 

^ JTiWFrt, 'RtTRJTT, Jf ’®l«fr 

dS[rlt I ?r %q sqqgi^ f 3lfRif^ ^ ( ? ) 

1 q«n ^iwi*. r%; sn q ?iM?Rq q 

cr5H:i ’',etc. 


4. The author’s arguments in this passage may be notecl here by way of 

Ulustration— “ cT5[ sirawi^lc^ft^ I II 

M%-ua<rn qf JRq gqi^TRI; Siqt?: I 11 

I cTc^ trq ^ || t:i aqmef ^1% iRtllrRI- 

1 ^Rlt snqt 55 : u rltrlSSJiT ^S^JTSlt JR: I 

%rf^^qUT| II ^ fEgiq; ?nJl4 I ^ |4 

dt: II rlWft fff. I q ^ II 

I ??cl ^ JT^r^iq^U q; gq; 

^ ?tg^: I ?r rFJlRI05Tfir^tr4^ ^Rsn 11 dramPRl^q 

^«rp.=rifi^ 1 5 ffeiFrTl 51 ^ II dFiraixii^raffir^rT- 

f5rwr<«i 1 ^ gif Ji igRiir^q^qri i fi^ 11 qg cR^Tesfefe^sminjq JFnt 

I ctrSBISfePsIcI?# =q IlFft II — rTSlRsitferTrtft I 

Jl^sfSnilTotOTnTII II Jig R31I«n«§qt»lit I ait §jg5t 

|| JRcir Jfsn I aF^t Jlci#qrt 

?n5rtit ii ^ qiqi^«rRt?£n aiql^dfrfjft; ^qr; i aig^rtigt^ 

II fqt q ^ 1 ??qTt3:e751im^l^fili[ft 

tr^ft II aistfFllft Jlc^ qftJTf: I »Rttt 11 

5[^ai#ritmq: i d^f^ii^ ftqt it girnttURRii- ii arsFi^ t 

liti ?ST i55Rri|«g?n l «15?1T %Ws 5 SRiqjjjt^^Jng. Il ” (Chap. I, Verses 9-28). 

The veterans of Christianity (i.e, the Christian missionaries) lay down 
that a creed to prove itself to be of divine origin requires its original prontpl- 
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In Chapter II the author refutes the Christian missionaries’ arguments 
that Hindu systems of Philosophy are unreal inasmuch as they contradict each 
other and abound in flaws. His main point is that the Heaven’s sense as 
embodied in the Hindu Sastras is veiy^ deep and incomprehensible and it can- 
not be dismissed simply because ignorant people find fault with it. He then 
shows that far more serious flaws are found plentifully in the Bible which 
he logically proves to be a work of purely human composition. He finds fault 
with the treatment in the Bible of a number of problems, e.g., necessity of 
belief in Christ’s divine powers as the only means of saltation, the fate of 
non-believers and ignorant persons after death, blind and other crippled per- 
sons being restored to their eyesight and other respective senses by Christ 
simply due to their faith in him,'’ non-eternal character of soul and non-recog- 
nition of past and future life and action, Christian conception of God, God’s 
creation of the world and the worldly beings and the mode, motives, etc. rela- 
ting to the same, His conferment on men of intellect and freedom of will and 
action which often lead them astray and prove impediments in their way of 
bliss thereby contradicting the conception of God as all-compassionate, all- 


gator to be endowed with divine and supernatural powers such as have been 
observed by eye-witnesses, have been successfully tCvSted by adversaries and have 
been recorded by contemporary authors in their works ; and they force the conclu- 
sion that their religion is of divine origin since it satisfies all these conditions. How- 
ever, our author denies a logical validity to the conclusion on the ground that no 
part of the premises can be established logically. How can we in the present age 
decide that Jesus Christ who flourished centuries ago was really endowed with divine 
and supernatural powers ? The statement that the so-called powers in the prophet 
had been marked by eye-witnesses and had been successfully tested by adversaries 
cannot be accepted except on the evidence of the myths recorded in the Neiv Testa- 
ment. Are w^e to accept everything recorded in the scripture as true ? If that be 
the case, where is the necessity even of the testimony of those myths since the de- 
sired conclusion can be dictated straight by the direct statements to the effect in the 
scripture? Cannot a scripture bent on falsely assigning a divine origin to its creed 
invent unreal and imaginary myths and counter-myths to support its statements? 
The argument that the events of the myths had been recorded simultaneously with 
their occurrence, too, cannot be pressed too far. Howiare we to ascertain that the 
so-called observers observed scientifically and recorded tmly the prophet’s miraculous 
feats unless we rely blindly on the statements of the scripture itself ? Why are the 
chances of misconception or mis-statement denied only in the caj^e of the contem- 
porary recorders and not in that of the other contemporaries who to the last did 
not incur any faith in the prophet’s so-called powers and capacities? Even today 
we find several wise and learned men readily accepting as real various mysterious 
myths* which, as a matter of fact, are unreal in themselves and are coined only 
freshly, but that does not go to prove that the myths are real. To say that the 
creed is of divine origin because others accepted it even at the cost of several hard- 
ships and sacrifices is no argument : We find thatveople are prepared to undergo 
hardships and make sacrifices even for a fruit that has no direct testimony for its 
existence simply due to their faith in it. Vide, for instance, the case of people com- 
mitting suicide at Allahabad (with' a view to attaining salvation or desired birth 
subsequently) . 

5. Vide St, Matthew 9, 17„ etc., St, Mark 5, 7, 8, etc., etc. 
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knowing etc., the cause and purpose of human suffering, punishments to sin- 
ners and non-believers, the Satan’s evil operations on human mind, advent of 
sin and evil on the earth and absence thereof in the heaven, conception of 
salvation as enjoyment of celestjal pleasures, non-recognition of salvation etc. 
in the case of birds and beasts, etc., etc., and demonstrates logically how ration- 
ality really goes with Hindu Metaphysics and not with Christian Metaphysics. 
He does not fail to remark that the Bible passages discussed by him are select- 
ed simply by way, of illustration and that strictly speaking not a single pass- 
age in the Scripture is logically free from flaws.® 

In Chapter III the author states that genuine scriptures relating to God 
or deriving their origin from God are generally pregnant with deep sense and 
are incomprehensible to human intellect in their entirety. The Hindu scrip- 
tures (viz., the Srutis, the Smrtis, the Puranas, the Darsanas, etc.) are of the 
same type and one should not indulge in finding fault with them, for, human 
reason in itself is quite incompetent to judge them. One must view with faith 
alone the myths recorded and the rites prescribed therein and must not ques- 
tion their merit, propriety or authenticity. It is not possible for a layman to 
discern exactly the Almighty’s object behind performing some mysterious feat 
or promulgatinjg a particular religious code with a view to human welfare. In 
the case of the Bible, too, the charge of improbability can be levied against 
several myths, e.g. the dialogue between Eve and the serpent' ; mutual in- 
consistency is found in several passages, e.g. narrations of various genealo'gies 
etc. ; unscientific treatment is met with at many places, e.g. attribution of the 
feature of revolution or rotation to the Sun," etc. The reason why the dubious 


6. “ 5R 5 5itnT«ri|tfiT; qipt 2#^ I frem- 

^ || qTfiszf fwni. I 

^ II aifl i ^ f? ?r ii 

^ I ^ ^ ii g 

1 Slf ftel: U 3T«r fS: I 

^ ci^Jf ?«rr II ^ i cRT5toPi-‘ 

W 1^: II I ^Isfr 

II ^ V l gd l T ' d lldt I 31® dsJgdm Ii 

|5ilsgciT<nir^ i f->/i^ ii ^ ^ 

%^ddi4k5i traq; I sf^Pit g?rfl »Til% ii %qT 

1 ^ II ” (Chap- ff-- Verses 163 - 177 ) 

7. Genesis 3. 

8. “ i dtitsf^ iT^q;|anqfcdfq^ ii " 

(Chap. Ill, Verse 6) on which a marginal note reads “ 
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passages are not so numerous in the Bible as in the Puranas is that its bulk 
as also its number of myths is extremely small. All the divine scriptures, not- 
withstanding the difference in their treatments, unanimously aim at enhancing 
men's addiction to God. It cannot be that sajvation is attainable only by the 
mode prescribed in the Bible ; in fact, God is equally concerned with the weal 
of all countries and peoples, whether Christian or non-Christian. The Chris- 
tians are at liberty to place their faith in their own scriptures but they have 
no business to condemn the Hindu scriptures which can be understood truly 
only when the original sense and spirit behind them are grasped. It is in the 
fitness of things that scriptures dealing with God who is Himself undefinable 
should be of a very serious character and consequently unintelligible to ordi- 
nary persons. In fact, they become quite intelligible and marked with logical 
sequence when they are perused by enlightened persons with faith and in the 
light of their original sense and spirit. On the other hand, the Christian 
scriptures relating to God are evidently not divine as they are quite easy to 
grasp and reveal the raw intellect of their obviously human authors.^ 

The author then alludes again to the deficiencies in Christian metaphysics 
and theology and defends^^ the Hindu customs of idol-worship and utterance 
of God's name. Further on, however, he says^^ that it may be that God 
originally published His own Philosophy in its entirety and true form in India 
which was full of enlightened people and later on imparted in the Christian 


I ” (Folio 13^). 

9- “ I ^ 

II 5irg?Tr^ ^ iw i h 

II i ft ^ fsnn u 

etc.” (Chap. Ill, Verses 36 ff). 

10. “ I 

^ II H 1 5jnq%’^fs^ ^ JiwirnJi. ii 

t ^ I ri|«^Tr ^ ii 

# tW twr siinilti trlwrai \ ?n>sr sum h; ii 

1 «n1cr cisris isfit: ii am ss: PSrf: 

I II ^ %JT 3^ 

ii sif?n: pmpi: i ft 

II ’’ (Chap. Ill, Verses 42-50). 

11, “ qarfjimt I II g'^fi 

Arm, II am3i ^^s(Mi>*iigmi{ m ^ i ^ rniftsiq-- ii 

3Wt i rnigqraigqifiE^Ri ii tmi % *ra?it 

5IIW I *n^ ssmrnri: ii aimft %[qmi ^ 

I igRIft ^ » etc,” (Chap. Ill, Verses 53 ff.). 
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snd IslsjTuc countries only such part- true forms of His worship as could be 
picked up by their less intelligent inhabitants. Finally, he appeals to the 
antagonists of Hinduism to peruse the Hindu scriptures with faith alone whence 
all doubts and misgivings conce.ming them would surely disperse. 

Chapter IV is devoted mainly to show in detail how Sraddha ( ~ faiih) 
alone is essential in dealing with religious scriptures and how Tarka ( = wordly 
and conjectural reasoning) is quite foreign in that field. The author shows 
elaborately and with illustrations how arguments after arguments would rise 
up in a limitless ‘manner and religion, along with all its environments, viz, 
God, divine worship and other rites, the heaven and the hell, etc., would lose 
itself into nothingness as soon as one resorts to Tarka which, though itself 
based on no other footing than the fickle and fallible human intellect, strikes 
at the very root of religion. However, the author says in agreement with 
Manu, it is not improper to employ Tarka concurrently with the Vedas and 
the Sastras with the object of gaining proficiency in religion and in matters 
concerning it. Finally the author remarks that wise Hindus cannot relax their 
faith on their age-long religion although ignorant Christian missionaries rely- 
ing solely on Tarka raise grave issues against it and he appeals to his co- 
xeligionists longing for their own vrell-being to continue unhampered their im- 
plicit faith in their own scriptures which are by all means the best of their 
kind in the world. 

In Chapter V the author says he would put forth (in the next chapter) 
his lines of reasoning ( ~ Upapattis) to justify such matters of Hindu Sastras 
as though quite valid are difficult to explain. However, the scriptures are 
themselves a self-evident proof and are not in the least dependent on reason- 
ing for their establishment. In fact, reasoning exists for the scriptures and 
not the scriptures for reasoning.^^^ One must take for granted their entire 
statements and employ reasoning only to establish them and not to refute 
them. Nothing of religion can be established if religious scriptures are made 
to depend on pure reasoning,^^ but once their self-validity is accepted primarily, 


12 . 


(Chap. V, Verse 15), etc.* 


[»i g I II 


13. The author shows, by way of illustration, how several passages in the Bible 


would be dismissed if they are put to pure logical test — . . 

I ^ 


^ I IT I5|T II flOT?! 

I gqqsR tr ^ ii ^ i JTsn 
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harmonious reasoning may be profitably employed with the help of illustra- 
tions etc. to justify various matters concerning religion. As regards his pro- 
posed lines of reasoning to justify a few apparently dubious matters in the 
Hindu scriptures, the author says that they are presented by him because 
they appeared appropriate to his mind and not because they are final in their 
own form. In case some of them are found to be faulty, intelligent persons 
should replace them with others more appropriate and faultless but should 
not use them to condemn the scriptures themselves on their account. 

Chapter VI is the lengthiest in the work and is divided into two halves. 

In the first half the author puts forth his proposed solutions of a number 
of dubious and vexed problems concerning orthodox Hinduism. The more 
important of the solutions are, to put very briefly, as follows : (i) As to why 
there is Such a big host of Hindu schools of thought contradicting each other 
and bewildering the seekers of truth, the author says that there is, in fact, 
no real conflict among them as regards the final aim. All the schools unani- 
mously hold that the correct knowledge of the Supreme Self is the only means 
of salvation. Of course, it is mainly the Vedanta system that imparts that 
knowledge in its true and exact form. Still, other schools and systems (Sah- 
khya, Nyaya, Saivism, Vai§navism, etc.) were created by the Almighty for the 
benefit of persons of inferior qualifications, talents and tastes that are unable 
to pick up or follow the lore of Vedanta. These secondary schools and systems 
lead' their followers by various paths, roundabout though easier, thereby im- 
prove their qualifications etc. and thus render them fit enough for the acquisi- 
tion of correct knowledge as imparted by the Vedanta. Thus all those schools 
and systems, passing by different and mutually opposed roads, ultimately 
reach the same goal as the Vedanta, though after considerable delay. Since 

II 3T?Tt^ir — ^#>l: I 

^ II % ir 5 1 w 

^ ^ TITif ¥Rq: II ^ ^ I 7^5;^ STURT; 

5r TTR li 3T«T ^ 'T^'fl'S^T: I ?Tr%S'-qW^ qT fa anq; II 

1^ q ^iqfe5t%g aqaa 1 a a ar jRpa, aqjj 11 

ara4 1 ^ siqaa 11 ^ a aaWka i 

ll ii?q^ qqirq t qrfi^qTT: 1 uai^gar- 

ftoq; sisrnETEfqaf li qgqttrq 1 aqr^cq^rSTcq aaiqr 

aqqi^«ri^ II qaMqsa awai^q qscqrrf^qjf^i 5 aVqi ;f%^sq gan gia q iq:.u 

aqqfaq^iT^q aiqqragdaa: 1 qn^iqt qaaiqqirsqa 11 % 

slm 1 aq>R5qt q g q;rf%t 11 ” (Chap. V. Verses 

32-53), etc. 

14. Chap, via, Verses 2-3 ( “ I 

II q!!n<t*Rq|qiqql% i ^qRn la^sRf: 

a II ” ), 13 ( ^ %a qfqr Rq^siq^qqi; i ^fiJaqNrsrtq ^ 

aRqq: 11 ” ), 14-25 ( " w^qfrfqqiT^RTatqqqrf^qqiiTftf I qf^sft W %qr 
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their mutual conflict is finally resolved into naught and since men can without 
any difficulty take recourse to any one of them suited to their qualifications, 
etc., no harm accrues to Hinduism on their account. (U) As to the exclusive 
exaltations of particular deities, in the various sectarian systems, the author 
says that all through these one and the same God is dealt with under the ga^b 
of various distinguishing attributes, of different choices but really having no 
concern with, or effect on, God Himself. It is an established practice of the 
wise to take recourse to unreal descriptions ( as in the case of stating that the 
moon is on the branch of a tree or on the top of a mansion) for explaining 
subtle matters and hence their employment cannot render the divine Hindu 
systems human or false. (Hi) As regards the deviations in the narrations of 
myths in the various Puranas etc., the author says that they are due either to 
Kalpabheda or to Arthavada. Many a time the so-called conflict in the pass- 
ages is only apparent and it disappears as soon as the veiled sense in the pass- 
ages is grasped with the help of logic, (iv) Answering the charge that the 
various Vedic works differ from each other from the point of view of language 
and style, the author says that he finds the language and style to be one and 
the same through all the Vedic Sahihitas, Brahmanas and Upanisads, except 
in the case of a few Atharvan Upani§ads which are obviously not genuine. 
If the language and style of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas apt)ear sometimes 
to sound different from those of the Upanisads, it is due to their subject, and 
not their authorship, being different. If a scholar were to write a work on 
Vyakarana and another work on Nyaya, the style, though his own, would 
seem to diffei' in each case. ( v ) The allusions in the divine scriptures to com- 
paratively late events are obviously due to the all-knowing and all- foreseeing 
character of their author viz. God and to the ever-rotating character of the 
cycle of worldly events, (vi) Prayers, oblations, etc., although addressed or 
offered to minor Deities (viz. Indra, Agni, etc.) all ultimately reach the Sup- 
reme God (viz. Vi§inu), who, pleased at their merits, has appointed them to 
function as His esteemed agents in the ritualistic worships, (vii) The charges 
levied by critics against Krsna s character as God are refuted. There could 
have been no immoral motive behind Kr§inas sports with the Gopis in his 
boyhood and the Puranjp stories relating those sports are found invariably 


35 I II IrI: grfRIf 

5i5r 5^ q1^* ii 3T«r i 

sn^ It i 

II 'TftqrsBa: I II 

^ I JTr45n5Trf^'?r^ t: ^ Il ” ), eta 
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to promote pious devotion and not immoral practices among the people. More- 
over, Kr^na never indulged in those sports after he was invested with the 
sacred thread but thenceforth his entire activities were directed towards the 
propagation of Dharma alone. The statemeijits in the VLmupurdm etc. that 
Ki^na was only a partial incarnation of God Vi§nu etc. are not meant to be 
taken literally, {viii) The measurements of Akasa, Pfthvl etc. recorded in the 
Puranas are not to be taken in their literal sense. They only mean that the 
Creator of those huge substances who is the main theme of the Purapas is 
immeasurably huge, iix) The caste-system laid down in -the Sastras is not 
iaulty or irrational. Persons, as a result of their good or evil deeds in the 
past lives, come, reasonably enough, to be bom in their subsequent lives as 
Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas or Sudras. ix) The non-Vedic Smrtis have 
been purposely created by the Almighty to be imix)sed, by way of punishment, 
on persons of base tastes and vile temperaments who are easily deluded into 
the snare. Pious and enlightened minds, however, discard or evade them, at 
once detecting the Almighty’s motive behind creating them. 

In the second half the author gives a brief, yet lucid and vivid, exposition 
of the (Advaita) Vedanta Philosophy and demonstrates logically and with the 
help of illustrations how the entire structure of that divine system is built 
on a most rational and unshakable foundation. 

In both the halves of the Chapter as elsewhere the author incidentally 
points out several deficient passages in the Christian Philosophy^'"^ and tries 


15. E.g., Chap. Via, Verses 153ff “ I ^ 

1% II ^ II I 31^^ ?Rq5Iir 

^ II §Rif^i 1 

n; 11 § n'l# i wi 11 

n gii; I 11 m 

I W, II =54 g |:igKII5i: ^g: 

^ % 21^ I ae^iesnif^ >TfW ^ ii i 

an' S w i i%-i;^(^ ii i^ii?Rii'^«; i itit: 

«l^'nri%5 II flam ^ siPftat 2?^ 1 ?r?55r 

f-Jicfin II dwm 5ng I gM ii ”, 

184 B “ »T^rrt =? Jlts-^lflcl 5n«?rf^4in'^4: I 511^ g »Tt5ltl%Rt ili?lft«lt II 

*i^r i strii 5ifr ii%r ii ” 

«tc., Chap. VIb, Verses 28 ft g 

aisf s iftqi^ d q: ii 21 ^ 21 ^ w ^ fT«ri 'bsh i h 

(Ml 11 ”, 86 ff “ sraufft 1 

*11^ 5^1% 11 ci?t: ^ %fttqid««tgqr: 1 ff: qiq*i^ 

3 r < g d i % u %5[Tiri#nni ^tq^ftsfq cwmaiW' 

u ”, 91 ff “ ^: l5<gdlsfl^ P #q iitilTi?lft^: 1 ^ 
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to prove on comparison how the corresponding treatment in the Vedanta or 
other Hindu systems alone is tenable. He concludes after making an appro- 
priate eulogy of Hindu Religion and noting the date and place of his com- 
position of the present work. 

Thus the Sdstratattvavmirnaya is a work by a talented Pandit of much 
religious zeal who had not only mastered the orthodox Hindu systems of 
Philosophy and other branches of learning but had also studied closely and 
critically the Old and Nm Testam^ts of the Holy Bible and had also 
acquainted himself with the elements of modem sciences as current in his 
time. His excellent command over Sanskrit is displayed abundantly in the 
work and his complete grasp of the Hindu Astras, especially the Advaita 
Vedanta and the Nyaya-Vaisesika systems, is marv^ellous. His style, though 
occasionally marked with repetitions, is lucid and his treatment vivid and 
clear. Although he generally treads the stock path of the old-type Pandits, 
one can easily follow his lines of arguments or counter-arguments as he very 
often makes use of appropriate illustrations to explain his points. 

A few personal details regarding the author can be gathered from the in- 
troductory and the concluding verses in the work as quoted below ; 


I g 

^ I II 

'flrzn 1 , ^ 

^ ^ ^ 1 ^ II 

I ^TdT II Hdigg 

I STRT^ II ^ 

I ^ II 1 

iHdqfq ddls^d: II ftdl S^F^5rf^ I ^ ^ 

d ^ dTddT II 

tr^ R: II RfFi I ^ ^ 

«: II 5I^*rT ^ ^ 

5RP2T5?1T^W. I S5WT p?TI ^ 3^ 

^ ffrr I ^ •* ^ ' 

^ II fgffe*? i arsnf^ ^ 

=531#^ II ^ 3 

3ti»RTts?yrft[i?5ki5i, II l ^ 

«U3^: II ”,wi “ ^ ^ ^ 
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Introductory (Folio lb) 

HIT: II 

Pfrarffef+it : TrgqiftTfTHC i 

3Td^55t5Mft?nH II "i II 

rM3Trf^>TIIT[ I 
II ’ II 

cng^T^iwTtsrgri^^qt^ti: i 
%5f:H3ll?r; fH ii 3 n 

Fl^5^ S^dlf^ Htf^r^fHFT II '€ II 

3d^ ^ f^wfrrprq: i 

^ % iT5?i? H ii h ii 

dSRI: I 

cIRdlf^ 'TfeTflJT) II ^ II 
dt d^Hrdnfi^liictdrdiTrHHJT^ i 
H 3H%dd: StlHWf^ II ^ II 

ST^nSRTRnHfs^ddfiTiigl: 1 
H(3€<J5fsl^ T;*n II II 

m dTd?rr=T^HTf[ etc ” 

Concluding (Folio 45 b) 

"...^IRIT: TI^ IT1?HI fdltTl^i^ll^H: I 
W d HHI ^ d%d^ II ’\c\ II 
HHI iTHHd gwf ^:OTt%Sdd%Wid I 

T&5r dif trsr dfwddwl ii ii 

5nra^Ji5n^ i 

wtT srm: n \<'m ii 

3T3TWIHf«r HdtdT SlflHigdt ffd? I 

l«^dT ffeJIdt: II II 

HEd>sT^ TO *Tf%t; trej 5n# H f^55I I 
d^^«ir: 5I515RI ^r rrSIWH: II liS II 
# HWafMrHPirfRI*l etc. ” 

The stray verse on the title-page as quoted below embodies an appeal 
from the author himself to the readers : — 

?(iJTt^ %t; I 
2n% dt H ^ >TRr%rll 
dftf^ 5 JTt?;^ II ” 
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Thus the author^s name is Nilakaaitha, his mother s Girija and his fathefs 
givarama. He wrote the present work §astratattvavinirnaya at Benares in 
the year 1766 of the .galivahana era i.e. about 1844 a.c. His main purpose in 
writing it is to prove logically and in other ways that the creed of orthodox 
Hinduism is good or real and that of Christianity evil or false. He is quite 
conscious of tlie delicate nature of his task and requests the readers, obviously 
the Christian readers, to give a patient audience to his seemingly harsh words 
in the work. He is very particular that his words should be interpreted only 
in the sense in which he has used them and not in any other sense undreamt 
of by himself. From the passages in the work one cannot but conclude that 
he was a staunch devotee of God Visnu and that his conviction in the creed of 
orthodox Hinduism was unquestionable. There are also stray passages^^ in 
the work which suggest that he was sorely distressed in his heart at the migra- 
tions of his co-religionists into the fold of Christianity as the result of the 
strenuous preachings of Christian missionaries supplemented by their own ig- 
norance and that he wrote the present work as a genuine measure to put a 
check to that sort of affairs. 

Who would believe that the author, who at his own inspiration made and 
put on permanent record such a strong case for Hinduism against Christianity 
in 1844, revolted against himself and, actually entering the fold of Christianity 
only four years later, proved a most formidable antagonist to his original 
faith ? And yet it was exactly the case 1 For, I have beer? able to identify 
our author with no other personage than the renowned Pandit Nilakantha 
i&astii Gore alias Father Nehemiah Goreh. 

After my previous attempts to identify him with his other namesakes had 
failed for some reason or other, the strange identity was dimly suggested to 
my mind by a record^ detaiP' in my memory that Father Goreh used to 
preach vehemently against Christianity in his early youth before his conver- 
sion. Thereupon I procured a copy of the genealogy of Father Goreh’s origi- 
nal line from a descendant of one of his unconverted cousins at Benares and. 
to the conffimation of the identity, therein found Father Goreh’s father named 
as Sivarama Dinakara Gpre. Later on, I also came by a copy of a short 


16. E.g., vide “ ST I 

II ( II. ^ X” I cTl^f 

?I?rRTJT: II ( IV. 56 )”, " *IW55T^I 

II ( VI“. 202 )”, “ I 

ii ( vi*. 159 )", ^ 1 

Rgr grpsri « ( vi b. im ”. etc. 

17. Vide ^ Marathi 

translation of the Arabian Nights 311^^ ^ 

(Poona 1903). 
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Hindi biography of Father Goreh^® which, besides naming^® his father and 
mother respectively as iSivarama Pant and Girjja Bai, furnishes some addi- 
tional details justifying the identification. It is stated^*’ that Father Goreh 
had for some years before his conversion been a staunch devotee of God 
Vi$nu in supersession of a form of God ^iva that was the principal deity 
worshipped in his family hereditarily. In the Sdstratattvavinirnaya, too, we 
meet with numerous passages-^ bearing evidence to the author’s close attach- 
ment to God Vi$nu or Kr§na. Again, it is stated^^ that Father Goreh’s first 
wife Parvati Bai had died some time before 1844 in which year he married 
his second wife Lak§ml Bai. In the Sdstratattvavinirnaya that was completed 
just in 1844 we meet with a few passages^^ that indirectly speak for the author’s 
state of bereavement at the time of his comiix)sition of the w^ork. All these 
facts combine to firmly establish our authors identity with Father Goreh 
himself. 

Pandit Nilakantha Sastri Gore was born in 1825 in a Chitpavana Brah- 
mana family of Maharastra that had lately migrated to Benares. He began 
his studies in Sanskrit in his very childhood and attained proficiency in Vya- 
karana, Nyaya, Vedanta, etc., at an early age. A staunch orthodox Brahmaiia 
as he was, he still used to listen patiently to the preachings of Christian mis- 
sionaries on the ghats and the streets of Benares with a view to challenging 
and refuting their points critically. He met Father Smith, the then chief of 
the missionaries at Benares, first in 1845 and held discussions with him on 
some obviously weak points of Christian Metaphysics. Father Smitli, when 


la Life of Father Goreft — published 
by the Christian Literature Society for India (2nd edition, Allahabad, 1927). Thanks 
are due to Rev. A. Russell Graham of the Canadian Mission, Ujjain, for having 
taken the pains of procuring the copy for me. 

19. Ibid, Page 1. 20. Ibid, Page 3. 

21. E.g., Via. 136ff.“ I 9: sftaR: 
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he saw that his answers could not stand the Sastrin’s critical challenges in 
the first and the subsequent meetings, simply requested him to read the Old 
and the New Testaments more closely and in a strain of faith and further 
presented him a copy of a Hindi translation-* of a work written by Rev. Muir 
in justification of Christianity and refutation of Hinduism. The Gastrin there - 
upon prepared in Sanskrit a critical refutation of Rev. Muir’s work and hand- 
ed it over to Father Smith for being forwarded to Rev. Muir. However, what 
could not even be imagined previously of being within the zone of achieve- 
ment by the missionaries per argument or persuasion was achieved by them, 
strangely enough, without any human effort. A mystic inspiration, it is said, 
occurred all of a sudden to the Sastrin about 1847 that Christianity alone was 
the real and divine faith, notwithstanding what he himself had said and writ- 
ten previously. The said inspiration gradually took full possession of his 
mind and in 1848 he voluntarily got himself baptised in the church at Jaunpur 
near Benares in the face of extreme opposition and hostile demonstrations 
both in family and in society. Thenceforth he dedicated himself exclusively 
to the cause of propagation of Christianity in India and, under his new name 
Rev. Nehemiah Goreh, spent the remaining forty-seven years of his life in 
preaching, most zealously and in various capacities, for Christianity and against 
Hinduism and other faiths. His missionary activities were not confined to 
one place but lay at Benares, Bombay, Poona, Mau, Indore, Ahmednagar, 
Cawnpore, Calcutta, Jubbulpore, Nagpur, Chanda, Ranchi, Panchaud, Pan- 
dharpur, Sholapur, Delhi, Amritsar, Dehra-Dun, etc. etc., in an age when most 
of those widely distant places of the country were not connected with each 
other by railways. He also crossed swords on behalf of Christianity with pro- 
mulgators of new Indian faiths like Svami Dayananda Sarasvati of the Arya 
Samaja, Babu Keshava Chandra Sen of the Brahmo Samaja, etc. He visited 
England twice, once as tutor to ex-Maharaja Dalip Singh, and was called there 
for interview by great personages like Queen-Empress Victoria, Prince Albert, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone and others. He also wrote or revised translations 
of the books of tlie Bible in different Indian languages and prepared and pub- 
lished a number of critical works in Hindi, Marathi and English for the 
uplift of his new cause, "^he most important of his works is the $addarsma- 
darpana in Hindi which is devoted solely lo lay bare logically several apparent 
loopholes and weak points in the six Hindu systems of Philosophy with a 
view to establishing the consequent superiority of the Christian scriptures over 
them. The oiiginal work was published first in 1860 and its English trans- 
lation A Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical SystemSy prepared 

24. The biography notes the title of the Hindi translation^ as Matapanksd, 
Vide H. D. Velankar : A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrta and Prakrta Manus- 
cripts in the Library^ of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Sodet>^ Vol. II, 
Page 330, No. 1159, for a short description of a MS of a metrical Sanskrit transla- 
tion of this Matapoflk^d in five chapters by Rev. John Muir himself. It is not 
stated therein if Father Goieh or any other Pandit had a hand in the preparation 
of the Sanskrit translation. 
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by the renowned orientalist Fitz-Edward Hall with the aid of the original 
author, appeared in 1862. Father Goreh was highly proficient not only in 
Sanskrit, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali and English, but lately also in Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew. He died at Bombay in 1895. 

We are not concerned here with the merits or demerits of our author’s 
sudden and radical change of heart which at any rate is a rare specimen of 
its kind for the Psychologist. The acquisition of a cultured Pandit of rare 
talents of Father Goreh’s type was indeed an unparalleled gain for the Christian 
Missiop in India and a correspondingly severe loss to Hinduism, although the 
Hindus never realised it. It was the result of Father Goreh’s elaborate and 
learned preachings that not only the masses but eminent persons of letters 
and culture like Pandita Rama Bai of Poona, Pandit Kharag Singh of the 
Punjab, etc., as also some learned Maul vis and Parsis, got themselves convert- 
ed to Christianity. Still, the wonder of the whole case was that Father Goreh 
with his twenty years’ discussions could never prevail upon his own learned 
younger brother Govinda regarding the advantage of Christianity over orthodox 
Hinduism, although the latter had sincerely promised to become a Christian 
as soon as it w’as solidly proved to him that the Christian views of men’s free- 
dom of will and action, God s kno\yledge of the future, etc., were not inconsis- 
tent with each other ! 

The Sdstratattvavinirnaya, although it is being brought to light for the 
first time today, has evidently lost its main importance since the cause for 
which it was meant to exist was betrayed lately by its own author for spiritual 
reasons. Still, ignoring its author’s personal details, its value even today is 
nothing less than that of the ^addarsanadarpam. In fact, herein we find the 
author, then only a youth of nineteen, not only forestalling but also repealing 
in an intelligent manner a good deal of his adverse criticism of the Hindu 
i^stras so prominently embodied by him lately in the ^addarsmadarpma. 

From the numerous second person addresses-^ in the ^dslratattvavinirnaya 
one is naturally inclined to identify it with the work said to be composed by 

25. The MS under review was presented to the pracya-Grantha-Sarhgraha of 
the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, in 1934 by Pandit L. H. alias Bhausaheb 
Katre of Benares who in his hereditary collection of MSS possesses a further copy 
of the work appearing in the same handwriting. No other cor y of the work has 
hitherto been known to exist. Aufrecht takes no note of the work in the three 
volumes of his Catalogus Caicdogorum. Dr. V. Raghavan, joint editor of the New 
Catdegus Catalogorum to be issued by the University of Madras, too, has recently 
informed me about his failure in tracing out the work in the numerous other lists 
of MSS collected sO' far in his office. Possibly the author did not allow the work 
to circulate for ai5y^ length of time. 

26. E.g.. “ q “ m-. 

;(iEraT ”, “fjci ?fracn ^ qswt- 

”, etc. 
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the author in refutation of Rev. Muir’s work. However, the main difficulty, 
though slight, in this identification is presented by the recorded dates. In 
the Hindi Life of Father •GoreJe^'' we are told that our author’s first meeting 
with Rev. Smith took place about 1845 and the subsequent account gives the 
idea that his refutation of Rev.* Muir's work was composed a year or two 
after that event i.e. after 1846. But the Sastratattvavinirnaya, as we are told 
therein by the author himself in non-equivocal terms, was composed definitely 
by the close of 1844 or the beginning of 1845. Possibly the reckoning of time 
as also the recording of dates has been done only grossly in the said Life. 


27. Pages 3 ff. 
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REVOLUTION IN DISSEMINATION 

(Especially by Writing mechanically multiplied 
by mems of Printing, with a few facts 
on early Bengali Printing on Paper) 

I 

All ^Tiling is symbolic. Evety sentence, nay a word, or even a single letter, 
iis the visual representation of idea. It may be a direct reflection, or a reflection 
of reflection, or say, a reproduction- e.xact, miniature or magnified. 

From time immemorial ' ideas have been preserved in language, either by sound 
rung or by symbol drawn, one being called language spoken and the other that 
written, which latter includes drawing. And the ideas have been transmitted from 
man to man, notwithstanding the barriers of time and space. 

Direct transmission is rather limited, although its power can be enhanced by 
repeated human agency. \Vlien however the sound or symbol is multiplied by a 
mechanical process, prospect of transmission becomes unlimited. The radio trans- 
mits the sound, and the printing the symbol. 

The w'ord uttered or written is mightier than the sword or even the sceptre. 
Armies have retreated before it, powerful people and parliaments have come to 
terms with the public will, aroused by the w’ord spoken or written. Look at the 
West at the close of the eighteenth century when speeches delivered from the 
platform and written copies thereof multiplied by printing— in a word, pamphleteer- 
ing— played so large a part in precipitating to wonderful success the popular move- 
ments on either side of the Atlantic. 

The Aryan in the Orient realized at a very early stage the significance of sound. 
To him SABDA — sound, as represented in the w^ord- is Brahma, God Himself! 

The wnrd when preserved in the visual form is painted by the pen. The power 
of the pen has advanced multifold wnth the advent of the printing press. The 
other auxiliary labour-saving and multiplicatory processes, from lyptwvriting to 
photography, have again greatly augmented the work mightily begun by printing. 

As in niany another matter the light originated from the cast. For it is the 
Chinese who liad anticipated the occidental discoverer by centuries, both in a whole- 
some woodcut production known as block-printing, as 'also in movable types called 
typography. Printing on paper in that great country'' was in use during the Han 
dynasty of kings between 202 B.c. and 221 B.c. From China the art was learnt by 
Korea, Japan, -Tibet and also by the Mongol and Manchu races. 

It is rather striking that India, having direct business and niltural relations 
with China and the other countries mentioned, more specially with Tibet where 
many a Buddhist scholar went from our Universities and monasteries- does hardly 
furnish convincing evidence of paper-printing being in vogue for purposes of docu- 
ment or dissemii^tion of ideas or knowledge. We have no doubt our very old inscrip- 
tions on stone and metal, manuscripts on paper^ or like substances, coins with fine 
imprint cut out of the mint, but can hardly find any printed book like what we get 

1. Use of paper was in vogue during Alexander's campaign in 327 B.c., as chroni- 
cled by hisJ companion who wrote that paper made from cotton was used for writ- 
ing. (C. H. Ojha’s Prachim lipimdld, p. 144) MaXmuLler has also said the 
same thing in his History of Ancient Sanskrit literature, p. 367. 
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in ancient China. Printed designs and illustrations on calico or other sorts of woven 
material, cotton or silk, were however exported from India to remote countries! and 
the printed tmmdvali sheets for. wrapper and turban used to be worn ini very ancient 
days, as we find the use still current. 


II 

Let us now sec how and when printing on paper in the modern age was intro- 
duced, if not re-introduced, in India, in the matter of Indian languages in general 
and Bengali in particular. 

In 1497 the Portuguese led by Vasco da Gama came to India for the first time 
and the first printing press was established by them in Goa in the middle of the 
16th century. P'rom P^iirope they brought the Roman Types which were used in the 
first instance for the Indian languages also, so far as printing was concerned. By 
means of printing in the Roman script the Portuguese in Goa were rather instru- 
mental in developing a literature in the local vernacular, the Southern branch of 
Marathi, known as Kaiikani. 

Of Indian scripts Tamil had the good fortune of leading the printing of books 
in any Indian language in India, for whatever ' printing we find in earlier days was 
from woodcut blocks having designs, symbolic or illustrative, on the one hand, and 
on the other, prayers, mantras, and repetitions of divine names in Kharoshti, Brahnii 
and Bengali scripts for printing twt on paper, hut on calico 05 silk for purposes of 
wrapper and turban. In 1577 Tamil script is first printed in the city of Cochin, 
in Malabar, by a Jesuit Missionary' Father, Joannes Cionsalves, who prepared the 
types'-^ in{ Tamil for the first time and since then Tamil printing has been growing 
steadily till to-day. 

After that a Bengali Grammar as also a Bengali-Portugucsc Vocabulary, •both 
in the Roman script, were prepared by a Portuguese missionary Father Manoel da 
Assiimpciim in 1734, and pruned after 9 3 'ears in the same Roman in 1743 at 
Lisbon. A fascimile reprint of that Grammar in the “ Original Portuguese with 
Bengali translation and selection from his Bengali-Portuguese Vocabulary ” was 
published in 1931 63 ^ the C^laitta Universit 3 ^ under the joint editorship of Prof. 
Dr. S. K. CriATTERji and Prof. P. Sen. 

We must remember that this Bengali print w^as not done in India, nor in an 
Indian script. The first regular Bengali b(x>k-printing in the Bengali script was 
however done after 2(X) years of the first Tamil print. In 1778 Nathaniel Brasse 3 ^ 
Halhed’s Grammar oj the Bengali Language was printed in the Bengali script at 
Hugh. Sir Charles Wilkins-^ had prepared ‘ a set of Bengali punches with his own 
hands for founding Bengali lead-types. He is therefore virtually the founder of 
modern Bengali printing.# Sir Charles had especially trained a local artisan, 
Panchanan Karmakar, for this handicraft ; on his retirement from India this Pan- 
clianan Karmakar was engaged by Dr. William Carey of the missionaries of 
Seram,pur (Srirampur) and type-ifounding as a trade lias been going on in Bengal 
since then. ‘ through the labours of Panchanan Karmakar and his relative and 
colleague Manohar the art of punch-cutting became domesticated in India Dr. 
D. C. Sen also quotes from The History of Cri Rampur Mission ”, Vol. 1, p. 179, 
to sliow that to Panchanan’s assistant, Manohar Karmakar, who served the Sri- 


2. Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 4, p. 310. _ t j 1 • ^ 

3. Sir Charles Wilkins* as one of the earliest ^nskntist -Indologists was a 
CO- worker with Sir William Jones in founding the Asiatic (lately, Royal Asiatic) 


Society of Bengal. _ 1 loti 

4. Sen (Dr. D. C). History of Bengali Language & Literature, Cal. lyii, 

pp. 848 & 848-9. 

5. “ History of Bengali Literature in the 19th centur 3 ' 

(Cal. Univ.) p. 78 & seq. 


b 3 ^ Dr. S. K. De 
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rampur Press for 40 years, “ Bengal is indebted for tiie various beautiful founts 
of the Bengali, Nagari, Persian, Arabic and other characters which have been intro- 
duced into the different printing establishments,’' (p. 852 

Before 1778 we have only specimen illustrations of the Bengali script in two 
or three books in European languages. (1) In 1725 Gtx)rge Jacob Kehr had his 
Latin book on. Oriental numismatics, dwelling on Aurangzeb’s* mints for silver and 
other coins at Delhi or Jehanabad. It was publislied from Leipzig, Germany. 
On page 48 of this book the numerals are shown in the Bengal script ; and elsewJiere 
a plate (opp, p. 51) consists of the Bengali consonants, with an example of the 
transliterated form of a German name. Sergeant Wolfgang Neyer. The Britisli 
Museum in Ix>ndon has a copy of tliis book. (2) In 1718 Johann Friedrich Fritz 
published from Leipzig his German work entitled ‘‘ Orientalischer und Occidenta- 
lischer Sprachmeister." In this book the illustration of the Bengali consonants was 
reproduced from G. J. Kehrs Latin work. (3) In 1743, from Leyden (Holland), 
was published Devid Mill’s work in Latin. “ Disseitaio Setecta ” in which we find 
illustraticns of finely drawn Bengali and Devanagari scripts. 

The first illustrative reproduction of Devanagari script was however found as 
early as in 1667 in Athenasius Kircher’s China Illustrata ”, Published from Amas- 
terdam, in 1667.''^ Printing from movable types in Devanagari and Kaethi scripts 
is however found in 1761, being 17 years before we get Halhed’s “Grammar of the 
Bengali Language” (1778) and 181 years after we had the first Tamil print in 
Malabar, as we have seen. 

It will be wortii while to note that Father Assumpeam’s ‘ Bengali Grammar ’ 
and ‘ Bengali-Portuguese’ vocabulary ’ were written by him while at Bhaw'ahh whidi 
was m those days a great centre of Portuguese Christian missionaries. It is also 
kno\TO that Father Assumpeam was also the translator of a Portuguese work into 
Bengali under the title “ Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbed ” an incomplete copy of wliich is 
in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and a second copy is found in 
the Public Library at Avora in Portugal. Assumpeam was also; intimately (X)nnected 
with another early Bengali work in the form of a Christian dialogue by a Bengali 
convert who had adopted the name Dom Antonio de Rozario. The MS of this 
latter is found in the A\'ora Library. Evidently he had taken the manuscript to 
his own country either for printing or other reasons. 

It is interesting to note that a large number of Portuguese words are found 
in modern Bengali.*'^ It can be taken that in the later 16th century the Portuguese 
missionaries in Bengal had not only learnt the Bengali lan^guage but also enriched 
it by introducing a thought-current on the lines of Christian ethics, and during the 
years 1590-1600 a Bengali Christian literature (similar to that in Goa) developed 
in the vicinity of Dacca, and the same was current for about 150 years in the 
Christian community of eastern Bengal. Tavernier in hfe travel description, written 
about 1600, speaks in praise of the architecture of the St. Agustus Church in Dacca. 
Bernier, a Frenchman, again, about 1660, also writes to say that in Bengal alone 
there were about eight to nine thousand families of Feringhees or the Portuguese. 

6. Dr. D. C. Sen maintains that the art of printing in a crude form was known 
m Bengal before Charles Wilkins came to the field. “ We have come across a MS 
200 years old which was printed from engraved wooden blocks. But the art was 
not in general use " — History of Bengali lanpmge & literature, page 849. 

7. ‘ A’urenk Szeb ’ and ‘ Dshihanabad ’ in the original. 

8- Cassiano Beligatti’s “ Alphabetum Brahma«icum seu Indostanum Univer- 
sitatiSi Kasi,” Rome, 1761 {Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 9, pt. 1, pp. 4 & 9-10). 

9. The name of this place has become well-known in recent years on account 
of the interesting law case known as the Bhawal Sannyasi case. 

10. “ Vange Portuguese Prabhava ” by A. Ghosha in the Journal of the Van- 
giya Sahitya Parhhat, 1318 B. S. pt. 1 ; “ History of the Portuguese in Bengal ” by 
J. Campon, Cal 1919. 
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(Introductory portion of the Calcutta University edition of Assumpcam's Bengali 
Gramniar, p. x) . There is no doubt that the Portuguese helped our modern printing 
in so many parts of India, notably in Goa and Bengal. 

Ill 

We have seen that the art of printing was in olden days known only in the 
Orient. In Europe six hundred years ago every copy of a book or document was 
written by hand. It is only in 1440 that types were first cut by Johann Guten- 
burg in Strassburg (in Germany). In fact Europe re-discovered the art five hundred 
years back. But it .is also true that Europe has amply honoured the fore-runners 
by popularising the newer and quicker methods of operation to their slumbering 
successors. 

This re-discovery of the printing process has revolutionized civilization. Its 
social and cultural influence is immense. Formerly all composition or writing was 
generally done in poetry, for the reason that verse was a better vehicle for ideas 
to travel, more suited for memorising as also for oral delivery, than prose in those 
days. The printing press is daily driving illiteracy and has made the number of 
lecture-listeners (except in the case of radio of the recent time) comparatively 
smaller, increased that of the readers by millions. Printing is a permanent uplift 
to the purpose that has 'so enriched the literature of all countries for half a millennium 
at least. The democratising force of printing again is no less. As a leveller it is 
perhaps second to only Yamaraja, Death ! 

With all the elevating qualities, however, printing, like all machinery, is not an 
unmixed good. Just as it has the power to preserve or improve civilization, it has 
in itself the germ too of destruction, which may come to the forefront the moment 
the Devil has an upper hand in the madiinery. Look at science to-day — how 
has it been lately used for the destruction of humanity rather than accelerating its 
evolution. Let us listen to Olive Schreiner, when he says : ‘ A train is better 
than an ox-waggon only when it carries better men ; rapid movement is an advant- 
age only when we move towards beauty and truth ; all motion is not advance, all 
change not development.’ 

And finally, let us remember the principle enunciated by the Buddha 2000 years 
before the advent of the printing press of the modern age : 

“ Though a poem consists of a thousand couplets, if these be lacking in 

sense, better a single couplet full of meaning, on hearing which one is at 

peace ! " 

AUahabad. S. C. Guha 


THE RAGHUNATHABHUPAlTyA AND THE SAHITYASAMRAJYA 

While noticing Sudhindra Tirtha’s SahityasanrrdjyOr Mr. B. N. Krishnamurti 
Sarma in his paper Post-Vyasaraya Commentators (Non-Polemical) says ; — 

“There is yet another SdhityasamTajya alias Raghundtha-BhupdTtya) by 
Kr§^ia DSk^ita or yajvan (Aufrecht i, 486 and Madras T, C. 659d). 

The detail furnished here seems to be incorrect and misleading. So far as I 
can gather from R. Nos. 659(d), 2813, 3232, 5482, etc. of the Triennial Caialog^ 
of MSS of the Government driental Manuscripts Library, Madras, ' gdhttyascemr 
fdjya* is not an alias of Kqigaja Dik)§ita's RagkundthabhupdTtya but Sudhin^s 
Sdhityasdtnrdjya itJself is an exhaustive commentary on Kii^iia Dik§ita s Raghufidt. o* 
bhupdUya which is ^ original work on Sansknt Rhetoric in eight chapters 
( = Vilisae) eulogisdng King Raghuriatha Nayaka of Tanjore in its illustrationa 
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Both the original work and the commentary were composed by their respective 
authors at the instance of their hero and patron King Raghunatha himself. As 
neither of the works is yet available in print, I quote below some relevant passages 
at the beginning of the Sahity^tsdmrafya as noted in Madras T. C. R. No. 2813 
for the information of the readers : — , 










J?g3n^ i 

X X X X 

?iW3r X X X X X 1415^*1 

X X X X 


^ MRgdisrgprTwiTT R5nt«ra; 



If ^iP355 ?n5n^ 

?15n«ni ( 7 ) ^sqjftukRw 

3mR5fR^ fWT^t%?rTfJn^ *pM 

etc.'* 

The colophons of the SMtyasdmrajya as noted in Madras T, C. R. Noa 2813 and 
3232 generally read as follows : — 



^5RW I 


Vjjaia 


SmSHIVA L. KAxxb 



■ index 

(VOLUME IV; 


(The Editors gratefully acknowledge the help of Mr. M 
the preparation of this Index.] 
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Abhiddnardjendra, 65. 

Acdradarsa, supposed to contain quota- 
tions from Nandipurdna. 

Achilles, 67. 

Adil Khan, 244. 

Adityadarsana, 81. 

Adityavarman, 38. 

Advaita, the spirit of, 88. 

Makaranda, 365. 

Ahmed Nizam Shsdi I, Bahari, death of, 
242-244 ; different views about the 
date of the death of, 242 f. 

Aitchison, regards the Fig as a native 
of Afghanistan and Persia, 125. 

Aiyangar, K. V.' Rangaswami, Nandi- 
paurana, 157-161. 

Ajaka, deposed Palaka, 338. 

Ajatasabin, 62, 64, 65, 66, 67. 

Ajatasatru, 338, 339 ; confederacy 

against, 339, 341. 

Aja-Udayin, 9, 10. 

Ajitanjaya, 40. 

Alagiya Siyana, called Peruhjihga, 352, 
355 ; his death, 358. 

Aleppo, prevented from entering Goa. 
144. 

Albegaria, De, 94. 

Alexander, 63. 

Alican, 140. 

Allan, regards coinage in India not 
older than the Nanda period, 2, 3, 22, 
24, 34, 68. 

Allimalla, 353. 

All-India Oriental Conference, The 
Eleventh All-India Session,, Dec, 1941, 
282-284. 

Amatananda, disciple of Sukhapraka^, 
his date, 365. 

Amangal, attacked by Vaitugi, 357. 

Amarakoia, 19, 78 n. 

Amaravati, 180. • 

Amba, a general, 357. 

Amita, built many temples, 358. 

Amjtamanimx, 11 , 112 . 

Anandabodftia. 363 ; identified with 
Anandabodhaprabhu, 364 ; his date, 
365. 

Anandatman, 365. 

Anafiga Bhima III, 357. 

Ananta BhaUa, son of Yadu Bhatta^ 
composed Tirtharatnakara, 105 ; 
patronised by Anupasiihha, 105. 

Aijdayya, a Kannada poet, 363. 

Anguttaranikaya, 32. 


AnupaJ^tukaTimva, 111 , 112 . 
Anupankum, by Bhavabhatta, 109 ' 


Anupasantgiiavartflmam by Bhava- 
bhatta, 107-108. 


Anu^samgitavilasa, 106, composed by 
Bhav’^abhattaraya, 106 ; also known as 
Anupavildsa, 106, contents of, 106; 
c^. on by Raghunatha Gosvamin,*^ 


Anupasimha, and some of his favourite 
scholars 105-117, a Rathor prince, 105- 
his date, 105. 

his favourite scholars, 105-117 ; 

^ his lineage, 113. 

Afiupavildsu, also known as DhaTpidm- 
bodhi, p. 105; written by the order 
of Anupasirhha, 105. 

Anupaviveku, 111, 113 ; Anupasiinha's 
lineage in, 114. 

AnubavyavahdTosdgma • composed by 
Mapirama Dik§ita, 110. 

Anupodaya, a com. on Gitagovinda, 112 ; 
ascribed to Anupasimha, 112. 

Anuruddha, 64. 

Apararka, identified with Aparaditya I 
of Konkan, 158, 159. 

Apastamba, 77 n. 

Apastamba-dharma-sutra, 237. 

Apostate-Mother, the, 237-239, cannot 
be associated in any act of Vedic 
significance, 238. 

Appaya Dik§ita, interpreted Srikantha s 
philosophy as Saivadvaita, 87. 

Apte, V. S., 14. 

Apte, regards Anjira as a Persian word. 
132. 

Aravamuthan, T. G. Some Survivals 
of the Harappa culture, 253-270, 
294-336, 370-387. 

Arrihidaios, Philip, 32. 

Arthasdstra, 2, 12, 19, 32, 237 ; mentions 
an officer called Riljxidarsaka for check- 
ing currency, 33 ; not critically dated,. 

^ 34 ; 59, 

AryarrKmjusTimulakalpa, a Buddhist 
tantric work, 7, 60, 62, 63. 

Asoka, 16, 68. 

Asokamukhya, 62. 

Assam, Place and Personal Names in 
the Early Land Grants of, 388-394. 

A$0ngasamgraha, 129. 

Asvcddyana Grhya Sutra, 319 n. 

Atharva Veda, 319 n. 

Atmapraka^, 365. 
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Atthas^im, 20. 

Avanti, 10, 337, 339. 

Avantivardhana, 338. 

Avesta, 37. 

Aufrbcht. identifies Nandipurdm 
with Nandisvarap, and Nandike- 
sparap. 157. 

Ayutahimalak^afwmakotihoma, of Bhad- 
rarama, 105. 

B 

Baia, 98. 

Babar, refers to Fig, 127. 

Baladitya, expelled the Huns from 
Central India, 36. 

Baldaens, 93, 96, 97, 139. 

Ballata, capital of Sasidhvaja, 340 ; 
identified with Kasi, 340. 

Banavasi, 350. 

Banodara, defeated by Narasimha, 354. 

Banten, 96. 

Barker, 101. 

Berkeley, 91. 

Barley, found at Mahenjo-Daro, 17. 

Baticaloa, 137. 

Batuta, refers to figs, 127. 

Battavia, 93. 

Beal, S., His Si-yu-ki, 37, 42. 

Bendre, V. S., I>eath of Ahmad Nizam 
Shah I, Bahari, 242-244. 

Bernier, 132. 

Bermer^s Travels, 132 n. 

Bereed Shah, 243. 

Bhdgavata, 339. 

Bhadrarama, 105 ; a. of Ayutahoma- 
lak^homakotihoma, 105 ; surnamed 
Homiga, 105. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., considers coined 
money existing in India as early as 
the middle of the 3rd millennium B.c., 
2 ; 17. 23, 33. 

Bhandarkar R. G., 78. 

Bhanugupta, 39, 43. 

Bhaskara, a commentator of the Brah- 
masutras, 86. 

Bhaskara, a younger contemporary of 
Samkara, 239 ; criticises 8arhkara in 
his Brahmasutrabha§ya, 239 ; plagi- 
arised from Samkara, 239 ; criticised 
by Vacaspati, 240 ; date of, 240. 

Bhattacarya, '66, 67, 69, 70. 

Bhavabhattaraya, son of Janardana 
Bhatta, 105 ; wrote on music, 106 ; 
his works, 106, 109. 

Bhdvamanjan, by Bhavabhatta, 107. 

Bhavaprakdsa, 12&, date, 128 n. 

Bhillama, 350. , 

Bhojana kutuhala composed by Raghu- 
nathasuri about a.d. 1675, 132. 

Bible, 12. 

Bida, 113. 

Bijjana, defeated by Narasiihha, 350. 

Kka,113. 114. 

Bikaner, founded in 1488 a.d., 113. 

Bimbisara, 8 ; called Seijiya in the 
Abhidhdnmajendra, 65 ; no evidence 


to show that he was ever called a 
Saisunaga, 66, 67. 

Haryanka, 337, 338 ; favoured 

Jainism and Buddhism, 338 ; 339, 
341, 342. 

Bix', 103. 

Bloomfield, 78. 

Boorhan Nizam, son of Ahmad Nizam 
Shah I, 243. 

Boneex, Pieter, 141. 

Bosanquet, 87. 

BossChouwer, 96., 

Bothlingk, 14, 19, 82, 83. 

Brahmadar^a, 81. 

Brahmadatta, 8. 

Brewer, records usages of the Fig in 
Engli^ language and literature, 130. 

Brhaddranyaka Upani^ced, 330 n. 

Broadbent, William, 102. 

Buddha, 24, 32. 

iGupta, 42, 43. 

Buddhism, reasons for the antipathy of 
the Advaitins towards, 86 ff ; did not 
recognise the authority of the Vedas, 
86 ; the spirit of, which is disliked by 
the advaitin, 87. 

Budha Gupta equated with one Praka^- 
ditya, 7 ; 36 ; was a predecessor of 
Toramana, 39, 43. 

C 

Caiz, 93. 

Cajiakya, 68. 

Capdesvara; quotes from Nandi puraiTia, 
160, plagiarises from Lak§midhara’s 
work, 160. 

Caturvarga-cintdnumi, 157. 

Cediyarayan, -revolted against Vana- 
kdvaraiyan, 353. 

Candolle, his opinion about Fig, 126. 

Candragupta Miurya, 10 ; 36, 63, 64, 
65, 66. 

Candra-kald-kalydna, 151. 

Candravarman, 8ivapura (Cioa) Plates 
of, 181-184. 

Caron Francois, stormed Negombo, 142: 

Chanda T^ra, his summary of the 
Hun invasion, 36. 

Chaudhari, J. B., The position of the 
daughter in the Vedic Ritual, 77-85. 

Chetaka, 339. 

Chettiyar, a. Chidambaranatha, the 
language of NakkiraP, 174-178. 

Chih-yu-lu, 42. 

Childe, 13. 

Chinese, transcription of, . for Sino- 
Indian Studies, 285-293. 

Chiristian Topography of Cosmas Indi- 
coplevstes, composed about 535 A.c. 
37 ; gives some information about the 
Huns in Gandhara, 37. 

Chou, T. F., Transcription of Chinese 
for Sino-Indian Studies, 285-293. 

Cid^anda, son of Paramaprakasa, 3C5. 

Cikitsdmalatmdld, 111, 112. 

Cimam-caritra date of, 367 n. 
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Cinnamon, found in great abundance 
in Ceylon, 93. 

trade. The East India Com- 
pany's, 93-104; 137-149. 

Cobb, accused of quasi-privateering, 

100 . 

Cochin, 99. • 

Coinage, according to Allan appeared 
in 5th cen. B.C., 24 ; acc. to Kosambi 
it appeared in 8th cen. B.c. 25 ; 
Bhandabkar’s view, 3rd millennium 
B.C., 2. 

COLEBROOKE, 14. 

Colombo, 94, 96, 98.’ 

Colombo, 138. 

Connock, 101. 

Constantinople, 37. 

Cook, 84. 

CORDINER, Rev., 98. 

Cramer, 17. 

Cunningham, thinks the Punch- 
marked coins to belong to 1009 B.c 
2 ; 3, 13 ; criticised, 25, 41. 

Cuttler, 102. 

Cyres, killed in 529 B.c.. 125 n. 

D 

Damodara, 357. 

Danakalpataru, 159. 

Ddnaratndkara of Ramabhafta, 111 : 
113, 114. 

Dandanayaka, 350. 

Darius I, ruled in 522 B.c., 24. 

Dar^aka, 342. 

Dastur-i-Mamalik, 244. 

Daughter, the position of the, in the 
Vedic Ritual, 77-85 ; entitled to per- 
form the sraddha rites after her 
samskara, 77 ; not entitled to be 
married within one year of her 
father's or mother's death, 77 ; dis- 
cretionary power of, in choosing her 
husband, 80. 

Deane, Richard, 99. 

Dega, Francisco, 138. 

Delbruck, 83. 

De, J. C. The East India Company’s 
Cinnamon Trade, 93-104, 137-149. 

De Queyroz, Father, 93. * 

Devaladevi, a Calukya princess, 362. 

Devapala, 81. 

Devapi, 340. 

Devlbhdgmuta, 158. 

Devipuroj^f giv«s the etymology for 
the word Nanda (Parvati), 157 ; 158, 
159. 

Dhanananda, 64, 66. 

Dhanvantetri Niglmntu, no reference to 
Anjira in, 132. 

Dhanyavi^u, brother of _ Toramana, 
built a temple of Naraya^a, 39 ; 
erected a dhvajastambha, 39. 

Dharmdmh^dhi composed by Manirama 
D5k§ita, 105 ; also known by the title 
Anupavilasa, 105 ; contents of, 110. 

Dtgha NikuyUr 330 n. 

Dik^ita, BhaUoji Gopinath, 80 n. 


^snirama, son of Gahgarama,. 
105 ; a. of Dharmdmbodhi. 105 ; 109- 
110 ; authorities quoted by, 110 ; also 
wrote on Jyoti^, 110. 

Diodotos, 32. 

Dixit, K. N. 18, 69. 

-Moreshwar G. Sivapura (Goa) 
Plates of Candravarman, 181-184. 

Drdnapala, 350. 

Durga, a commentator of Nirukta, 83, 
84. 

Durga Prasad, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; his statement 
about the Punch-mailked coins, 13, 67. 

Dvdvavatisxla, 112. 

E 

Emly History of India by V. A. Smith, 
36. 

Edirili Peruinal, 351. 

Eldridge, 57. 

Encyclopaedia Brittanka, 125. 

Epigraphia Indica, 39. 

Eran inscription of Toramana, men- 
tions that Dhyana-Vi§ou built a 
temple, 39 ; does not indicate whether 
ToramaJta was a foreigner or a Hun. 
39. 

F 

Fazal Khan, son of Afzal Klian, 189. 

Femel, Lawrence, 109. • 

Fig, some notes on the history of, 125- 
136 ; one of the earliest objects of 
cultivation, 125 ; different views re. 
126 f.; usages of, in English language 
and literature, 130 ; unknown to 
Mahdbhdrata, 131 ; not found in 
Amarakosa, 131 ; Chronology of, 135. 

Fink, 57. 

Frayne High, 101. 

Fremlen, 93. 

Fu-fa^tsang Yi-yuanching, 42. 

G 

Gadya Karndmrta, gives an account of 
the expedition of Narasimha and 
Somesvara into the Cola counting 
359 ; refers to the death of Kadava 
Nijahu, 361. 

Gale, 86, 98. 

Galle, 96, 139. 140, 141.' 

Ganapati, subdued Gangayya Sahini, 
354 ; captured by Jaitugi, 357. 

Gandhkra, 36. r 

Gahgarama, father of Maiiirama Dik- 

§ita, 105. 1 

Gangayya S^ini. a Kakatiya genera., 

354. 

Gannoruwa, 137. 

Garraway, 101. 

Gautama, 78 n. 

Gibbon, 37. 

Goa, 23, 141. 

GobhUa Gjhya Sutra, 319 n, 

Gobhila-parisista, 81 n. 
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Gobhilaputra, 79. 

Goda Varma, K., “ A study of the 
•Personal I^onouns in the South 
Dravidian Languages’", 201-217. 

Code, P. K., Some Notes on the 
History of the Fig from Foreign and 
Indian sources, 125-136. 

Date of Sabhyalamkarana, an 

anthology by Govindajit, 366-369. 

Goins, Van, 94. 

Gokhale, V. V., Dr. 8, 9, 69. 

Vasudev, Rabindranath Tagore. 

(obituary) 184-188. 

Golakhpur hoard, 57. 

Gollas, king of Hunas, 37 ; wrongly 
identified with Mihirakula, 38. 

Gopatha Brdhmana, 320 n. 

Gorho Ghat hoard, 57. 

Govindananda, 77. 

Govinda Suri, father of Xilakantha 
Cathurdhara, 110. 

CTkyasamgraJia, 78, 79. 

Gunabhadra, a. of UttaTapurdna, 40. 

Guha S. C, Revolution in dissemina- 
tion, 414-417. 

Gupta IfLscriptions, by Fleet, 38, 39, 40. 

G\^’alior, 39. 

H 

Habao, cape, 93. 

Hall, 99. 

Hamersley, Hugh, 101. 

Harappa, 51. 

— Culture, some survivals of the, 

253-270, 294-313, 317-336; I Sugges- 
tons of the Survivals, 253-254 ; II 
Origins of Indian coinage and its 
affiliations 254-261 ; III A Feature of 
Indian and Parthian Coinages, 212- 
213 ; IV Some Plagues from Ceylon, 
263-265; V Origin of the Buddha 
Image : The problem, 265-270, VI 
The cults Behind the Image, 294-298 ; 
VII Cult Object between adorants, 
298-305 ; VIII From Preceptor to 
Image, 305-310 ; IX The Image in its 
setting, 310-313 ; X The content of 
the Image, 317-322 ; XI The Image 
on a coin of Maues, 322-326 ; XII 
Nandipada over Circle 326-332 ; 
XIII The Deity in the Head-dress, 
332-336 ; XV Bull Sacrifice and Bull 
Sports, 370-374 ; XVI Conclusions, 
374-375 ; Appendix — I Scripts of 
Harappa and Eastern Island, 375- 
376 ; 2 Analogues to the Harappa 
seals, 376-377 ; 3 Early Square coins, 
377 ; 4 the *Garuda in a Buddhist 
scene, 377-378 ; 5 Patterns on Cylin- 
der Seals, 378-379 ; 6 other affiliations 
of the deer, 379-380 ; 7 Manas, 
Mahju-sri and Mahayanism, 380 ; 
8 Egyptian Analogues to Nandipada 
over circles ? 380-381 ; 9 Origin of 
name Harappa, 381-382 ; 10 Clue to 
decipherment of Harappa script, 


382 ; 11 Origin of name Musiri, 382 ; 
Key to illustrations, 383-387. 

Harih^ra, 350. 

Harhntde stotm, 365, 

Harivariisapurana, composed by Jina- 
§ena, 39; date of, (783 a.c.), 39. 40. 

Hemadri, 158, 159, 160. 

Hemmy, 14, 15 ; criticized, 15 ; states 
that some of the silver punch-marked 
coins have an affinity with the Daric 
standard, 16. 

Heou Han Chou, 37. 

Herodotus, regards Figs unknown to the 
Persians in the days of the First 
Cyrus, 125. 

Hindustan, the Hun Invasion of, 36-43. 

Hiranyakest Grhya Sutra, 319 n. 

Hiriya Ballala, 351 ; identified to be 
Ballala I, 351. 

Hiuen-Tsang, 36 ; 40 ; his account of 
Mihirakula 41 ; his Mihirakula identi- 
cal with Kathanas, 41. 

Hiranya, 40. 

Hiranyakula, 41. 

Hoernle, 68. 

Holaka, a rite, 81. 

Hume. 91, 92. 

Hun invasion, the, of Hindusthan, a 
myth, 36 ; Tara Chand’s summary of, 
36 ; available evidence for the, 38 ; 
evidence of inscriptions re., 38. 

Hunas, mentioned in the Visnupurdna, 
37 m. in the Raghuvarhsa, 37 ; ruled 
Gandhara in 535 a.c. 37 ; m. in the 
Mandasor inscription of Yasodhar- 
man, 38. 

Hurin Li, disciple of Hiuen-Tsang, 42 ; 
his Lije of Hiuen-Tsang, 42. 

Hyderabad, 59. 

I 

lk§vaku, known to Buddhist pdli tradi- 
tion as Okkaka, 8. 

Indrapura (Indore), 40. 

I^fastddhi, of Vimuktatman, quoted in 
the Atmasiddhi of Yamunacarya, 
239 ; quotes Bhaskara, 240. 
r 

J 

Jagadekamalla, the Oalukya emperor, 
350. 

Jaganmtha Vijaya by Rudrabhatta, 349. 

Jaitugi, 350 ; an in&ription of, 352 ; 
his activity, 357. 

Janna, a Kanna(^ poet, 366 ; a. of 
Ye^odhara Carite and ^inscriptions, 
365 ; his date, 365 ; his Ananthc^tha- 
pmdfyiy composed in Saka 1152, 
365 ; was a mantrin of Narasimha 
SarvSjna, 365. 

Jatavarma Kula^khara I, 355. 

— — — Sundara, besieg^ Sendamana- 
lam, 359. 

Jayarama, 77n, 78n. 

Jayasiihha, 113, 114. 

Jayaswal, 7, 9, 10 ; criticized, 10. 
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Jennings, Mis., 99. 

Jinasena, composed Harivamsapurana 
in Saka 705, 39 ; 40. 

Jiya Mahipati, 352 ; supposed to have 
defeated Raja Raja III, 352. 

jnanaghana, his date, 241. , 

Jnanakosa, 133 mention of Anjtra in, 
133. 

Jhanottama, a commentator of Vi- 
muktatman, 239. 

Jodhapura, 113. 

Jolly, 78, 83. 

Jones, Sir William,* 14. 

Junnar, 192. 

jyotpatiisma, a work on geometry, 
composed by Vaidyanatha, 110. 


K 

Kadamba Ravivarman, A New Copper- 
Plate Grant of, 178-181. 

Kadavarayan, 353. 

Kakati, B., Place and Personal names 
in the Early Land Grants of Assam, 
388^394. 

Kaliisoka, 6i, 68. 

Kalhana. 36, ; mentions one Mihira- 

kula, 41. 

Kalidasa, refers to Hunas in the Raghu- 
vamsa, 37. 

Kdlikdpurana, 158, 159. 

Kalki--the Earliest check to Buddhism, 
337-343. 

Kalkipurana, 337, 339, 340. 

Kalkiraja, 39. 

KaDyanamalla, 113, 114. 

Kalpadrukosa, 132 n. 

Kamal^ara, quotes from Nandipurajia, 
160 ; 161. 

Kamaprabodha, 112. 

Kdmasutra, 80 n., 112. 

Kannaradeva, 357. 

Kandy, 95, 96, 97. 

Kanika, 68. , j 

Kapin (Kapisa), wrongly ' identihed 
with Kashmir, 37, 41. 

Karisale, 350. 

Karka, 78 n. 

Karmavipdkacandrika, attributed to 
Anupasirhha, 112 ; 113 ; Anupasiihha s 
lineage in, 114. 

Karnasiihha, 113, 114. 

Karnasimha, of Bikaner, his death, 
133. ' 

Kasj, 340. 

Kasipati, a. of Mukundanandabnana, 
his date and works, 150 ff ; informa- 
tion about, 153. 

Kathaka sarhhita, 82. 

Katre, Sadashiva, L. Sastratattvanir- 
naya i The w^ork and ifs author 
pp. 397-413 ; Raghumthabhupdnya 
and S^itvasamrajya, pp. 417-418. 

Katre, S. M., On a Thesaurus Linguae 
^nscritae 271-279.. 

Kau^mbi, 59. 

Kautilya, 9, 67. 


Keeling, 101. 

King Kong, the Chinese general 
besieged by Hunas, 37. 

Ketkar Dr. S. V.‘l33n. 

Khmiviya Grliyasutra, 319 n. 

Kharepatan, ife. 

Khelna, 189. 

Kiliyur Cedi line, 353-54. 

Konika, 66. 

Kohkanakhyana, a work, 183. 

Kosala, 340. 

Kosambi, D. D- On the study and 
metrology of Silver Punch- marked 
coins, 1-35, 49-76. 

Kosambi, Dharmananda, 20, 69. 

Koster, 103, 138, murdered, 139. 
Krishna Aiyangar, A. N., The Apos- 
tate-Mother, 237-239. 

KrtyakalpatarUy 158 ; contains quota- 
tion from Narasimhapurdna, 159 ; 
160, 161. 

Ksemaka, 337, 340. 

Ksemakutilhala of Ksem.asarman, date, 
129 n, 133 n. 

KsirasvamI, 132 n. 

Kiilasekhara, Pandya, deposed. 351. 
Kullottuhga III, 351, 352. 

Kullukabhatta, 78 n. 

Kumal Khan, administrator of Ismael 
Adil Shah, 243. 

Kumaragupta I, successor of CaFidra- 
gupta, 36, 43. 

II, 43. 

Kupika, 65. 

Kuniya, 65. 

Kuntagatii, a village, 178, 180. 
Kuntaksvara, Pandya’s tribute to, 359. 
Kuppattur, attacked by Simhana, 350. 
Kurpara, 110. 


L 


Lae-Lih, 37 ; wrongly identihed with 
Gollas by scholars, 38. 

Lak^midhara. a. of Kjtyakalpatmu, 
158 ; was a devotee of Vi^u, 158 ; 

159. 

Laksmipala, 350. 

Lancester, 95. „ . r 

Lanman, Charles Rockwell, notice of, 

118. 

Lestan, 93. 

Licn-hua-mion-Chmgy 4 ?. 


Lisbon, 93. 

Livy, refeis to figs, 129. 

Lokakarna, 113, 114. 

1 iiDERS 5. His Die Saktschen MuTa^ 20. 


M 


Maclean, Prof., 69. 
Maetsuyker, 93, 94, 97, 98. 


Madanapala, 132 n. 

ModamvhfwdGy 127 ; date of, 128, oes- 
cribes properties of Anpra, 28. 
Madhva, the Dvaita philosopher, his 
date, 365. 
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Madhavacarya, distinguishes between 
Nandipura^ and Nandikesvara- 
pur ana, 158, 161. 

Madhava Sarma, K. Date of Asaga's 
Vardharaanacarita, 395-396. 

Mahdbharata, BKargavas responsible for 
rewriting the, 68. 

Mahdb hdrata-tdt parya- nirnaya, records 

the date of birth of Madhva, 365. 

Mahalcosala, 339. 

Mahanandi, 62. 

son of Sisunaga, 342. 

Mahapadma, 9, 60, 61, 66. 

Maharnava, 113. 

Mahidhara, son of Sariigamana, 351. 

Mahi^nrati, 339. 

Maitrayan.! samhita, 82, 83, 84. 

Majjhma-Nikdya, 330n. 

Malavalli, 350. 

Mallideva, Coda, 357. 

Malli'karjuna, a. of Sukti Sudhdrnava, 
360. 

— -son of Cidananda, 365. 

Malli Setti, 350. 

Mdnava Dharma Sdstra, 319 n. 

Mdndukya Karikas of Gaudapada, owes 
much to Buddhistic thought, 86. 

Mankad, D. R., Kalki — the Earliest 
Check to Buddhism, 337-343. 

Mantrabrahmana, says that a girl 
should be given in marriage only 
when she longs for a husband, 80. 

Mariu, 79 ; recognises Gandhar\'a mar- 
riage, 80 ; 80n, 81 n, 84, 85 n, 

Manuma Siddhi, father of Tikka, 356. 

Manusmrti, 19. 

Mara Varman Sundara I, 355 : levied 
tribute from several princes, 355. 

Maiina, Swally, 99, 100. 

Maru, 340 ; calls himself Sumitra, 340. 

Maskelyne, N. S., 14, 16. 

Matrgupta, 41. 

Matara, 141. 

Matfvi§nu, brother of Dhanyavi.^nu. 
erected a dhvajastambha, 39. 

Matsyapurdna, mentions Nandipurdna, 
157. 

Mavinmage, a village, 350. 

McCrindle, 37. 

Mesopotemia, 13. 

Meyer, 12, 23, 33. 

Mello, Don Diego de, 103, 104. 

Methwold, 100. 

Middleton, Sir Henr>% 101. 

Mihirakula, 36, 37, 38, 39 ; his place 
in Hindu Chronology 39, was defeated 
by Yasodharman, 3. 

Mihirakula, son of Vasukula, 41. 

Mihirapura, 41. 

Milne, 34. , 

Miscellanea, 174-184. 237-244, 337-347, 
395-396, 414-418. 

Mitramisra, 158. 

Mitra, Ranjendralal, 112. 

Mohenjo-daro, 13, 14, 16, 17, 51, 53, 

Moor, Edward, 132 n. 

Mudrdrdk^a, 9. 

Mulgunda, 350. 


Munda, 64. 

Mukundanandabhaaja, and its author, 
150-154 i first enacted in the Spring 
festival of Can des vara, at Bhadragiri, 
15L 

Munlvaraditya, presented an emerald 
necklace to Naraskhha, 354 ; probably 
a chief of Miarajavatji, 354. 

Munta-khabU’i-Taivarikh, mentions figs, 
127. 

Muraliprakusa, by Bhavabhattsiraya. 
106, 108. 

Muvindaraiyan, 353. 

N 

Nagadassaka, 64, 66. 

Nagadeva, 365. 

N^arjuna, 91. 

N^ati Bhupala, defeated by Recharla 
Rudra, 357. 

Nahapana, 10. 

Nairne, a. K. his Flowering Plants aj 
Western India 134 n. 

Nakkirar, the language of, 174-178 ; a 
poet, 124 ; his date, 174 ; poems, 174. 

Naks-e-Rustum, inscription, 24. 

Nallaman, 351, 352. 

Nandikesvara purdna, T58, 159, 161. 

Nandipurdna, 157-161 ; identified with 
Nandikesvarapurdna and Nandisvara-’ 
pur ana, 157 ; regarded as a high 
authority between the 11th and 12th 
cen. a.d. 158 ; 159, 160. 

Nanjaraja, a. of Saihgitagangadhara. 
151 ; his date, 151, 

Narinul. 177. 

Narasarhha I, S49, 357, 

Narasimha II, 349- ; his expeditions 
350 ; his march against Magna and 
Ka-dava, 354 , erected a Jayasiambha, 
355 ; his chief generals, 362-63 : his 
estimate, 364 ; temples built during 
his reign, 364 ; Kannada authors in 
the time of, 365. 

III, date of his birth, 362. 

Narasirhhakavi, a. of Nanjaraja Yaso 
bhu^ana, iPl. 

Narasingadeva, 356. 

Na^toddi^iaprabodhakadhrauvapadddika, 
composed by Bhavabhattaraya, 106 ; 
a work on music, 108. 

Nanda, 9, 58, 61, 63,^ 66 ; friend of 
P^ini, 66, 68. 

Nandin, 60, 66. 

Nandi-VarcUiana, 9, 10, 62, 66. 

Narada, 79. ^ 

Ndrada 19. 

Narasimhagupta, bears the title Bala- 
ditya, 42, 43. 

Narasimhafmrdjya, 159. 

Narayapa Panditacarya, a. of Madhva^ 
vijaya, 86. 

Negombo, 94 ; noted for cinnamon and 
fishing industry; 94 ; 98, 102, 139 : 
captured by the Portuguese, 140. 
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Negapatam, 138 ; wrested from the 
Portuguese, 141. 

Neriyndai Perumal, 351. 

Niccollas, Thopras, his instrudions re. 
the trade survey of the Deccan, 192, 
193. 

Nilagahgaraya, 359. 

Nilakantha Caturdhara, commentator 
on Mahdbharata, 110 ; son of 
Govindasuri and Phullimbika, 110 ; 
patronised by Anupasiihha, III ; 
his com. on Sivatdndava, HI. 

Nilakantha (Gore),^ a. of Sastratattva- 
nirnaya, 409. 

Nilegale, a village, 139. 

Nivnayasindhu, 158. 

Nirukta, 83, 84. 

Notes of the month. 153-156 ; 280-282, 
344-346. 

Nutanapura, 150, 151, 152. 


Ponpirappinan Magadai Perumal, 353 ; 
settled disputes between Parikrama 
P^dya and Vira P^dya, 353. 

Poona, 24. 

Pradyota, son of Punika, 338 ; succeed- 
ed Ripuhjaya, 338, 339. 

Prahmand, meaning of, 8. 

Praka^tman, ^5 ; his date, 365 ; pro- 
bably a pupil of Citsukha I, 365. 

Pran Nath, 3, 4. 

Prasenajit, 339. 

Pravaiasena I, 340. 

II, 41. 

Pridham, 

Prthvisvara, killed by Tikka, 356. 

Pulomavi, 63, 64. 

Punika, minister of Ripunjaya. 

Puragupta, 43. 

Pusyamitra, 40. 

Pya.art, Jan Thyszoon, 97. 


O 

Old Testament, reference to fig in, 129. 
Oman, 20. 

Oppili Siddhi, ruled at Pottapi, 357. 

P 


Q 

Quast, 93. 

Queixome, 93. 

Queyroz, de, 138 ; his opinion about 
the Dutch, 139. 

Quli Kootb Shah, 243. 


Padamata, wife of Varaballala II. 349. 
Pahladpur, 40. 

Palaka, 338, 339. 

Palia coins, 56. 

Pallava Raya, 351. 

Pancapddikdvivarana of Prakasatman, 
240. 

Panini, 63. 

Parakrama Pandya, 353. 

Parama Prakasa, 365. 

Paramasivan. Dr. S. 12, 57. 

Paranjpye, H. P. regards Arabia as the 
original home of Fig,^126 ; his view 
about the tig, 126. 

Parangi Hatane, 137, 

Parasara, 79. 

PaTdsaTamddhaviya, 161 n. 

Pdraskara Grhya Sutra, 319 n. 

Pargiter, 9, 64, 66. 

Pataliputra, 40, 59. 

Patna, 10. 

Patani, 96. 

Pavusa, 350, 354. 

Pearson, John, 99. 

Perunjinga I, Kadava, 352. 

Peruhjinga II, succeeded his father in 
1227-28 A.D., 358. 

Peshawar coins, reveal a gradation of 
weight?^ according to Spooner, 17. 
Phullambika, mother of Nilakantha 
Caturdhara, 110. 

Pickering. Helen, 99. 

Pinto, Manoel, 138. 

Pliny, mentions figs, 125. 

Plutarch, 63. 

Potalva, 350. 

daiidanatha, 365. 


R 

Radhakrishnan, E. P. Anupasimha 
and some of his favourite sdholars, 
105-117 ; The Date of Vimuktatman, 
239-242. 

Rdgavibadha, 108. 

Rdgavibodhaviveka of Somanatha, 108. 

Raghunathabhupaliya and the Sahitya- 
samrajya, 417-418. 

Raghunatha Gosvamin, a. of a com. on 
Anupasamgitavildsa, 106. 

Raghunathasuri, composed Bhojanakutu- 
hala about a.d. 1675, 132. 

Raghuvarrisa mentions Hunas as being 
conquered by Raghu, 37. 

Rahula, mentioned in the Aiksv'aku 
King list, 64. 

Rajadhiraja II, 351, 352. 

Rajagrha, captured by Ripuhjaya, 337 ; 
Sisunaga ruled at, 340 ; 341, 342. 

Raja Raja III, 351 : succeeded Kulor- 
tuiiga 111, 352 ; 353, 354. 

Rajasirhha, 96, 97, 102^ 103, 137, 138, 
139, 140 ; his letter to the Dutch, 140. 

Rajatarangini of Kalhana, 40, 41. 

Rajapur, 145. 

Rajendra II, 351. 

Register, Dagh, 139. 

Raju, P. T., The Buddhistic and the 
Advaita view-pointy 86-92. 

Rajuvula, 11. . ^ . a 

Rama, daughter of Sasidhvaja, manned 
to Kalki, 341. ^ 

Ramabhatta, 111-11/ his date, 111, 
favoured by Anupasimha, 111 ; a. ot 
Ddnaratudkara, 111 ; his w'orks. 111. 

Randle, H. N.. A Note on the In^ 
Office Raga-mala Collection, 16Z-17,3, 
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Rapson, 9 ; his ‘ Indian Coins 39, 14. 

Ravayodha, ancx)stor of Anupasirhha, 

113; 114. 

Rayasifhha, 113, 114. 

Recharla Rudra, Ganapati’s general. 

357 ; assumed many titles, 357. 

Revington, Henry, taken prisoner by 

Shivaji, 189. 

Reviews 

Visuddhimagga of Buddha ghosdcary a 
edited by Dharmanand Kosambi, 
review by S. M. K., p. 44. 

D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, edited by 
Bimal Chum Law, review^ by S. M. 
Katre, pp. 45-46. 

The ^atkhanddgama of Puspadanta 
and Bhutabali with the commentary 
Dhavald of Virasena, Vol. I, edited 
by Hiralal Jain etc. review by, 
S. M. Katre, pp. 46-47. 

Excavations at Harappa, by M. S. 
Vats, review by Hirananda Sastri. 

Baharistan-i-Ghaylu, translated by 
Dr. M. J. Borah ; review by, N. B. 
Roy, pp, 119-123. 

Early Career of Kanhoji Angria and 
Other Papers, by Surendra Nath 
Sen ; review by P. K. Code, 124. 

Yoga Personal Hygiene, by Sri 
Yogendra, review by S. M. K. 

The Successors of the Sdtavdhanas, 
'{in Lower Deccan), by Dinesh 
Chandra Sircar, review by P, K, 
Code, 156. 

Pdtimokkha ed. by R. D. Vadekar, 
review by S. M. K. 

Dhammasamgani, ed. by P. V. Bapat 
and R. D. Vadekar, review by 
S. M. K. 

Milindapanho, ed. by R. D. Vadekar, 
review by S. M. K. 

AbhidJtdnatratnamdld with Kannada 
Tiko, ed. by A. Venkat Rao, and 
H. Sesha Aiyangar, review by, 
S. M. K., 220, 

Pre-Buddhist India, by Ratilal N. 
Mehta, review by, S. M. K. 245- 
246. 

O^odhikosam, edited by A. Venkata 
Rao and H. Setha Aiyengar, re- 
view by, by S. M. K. 246. 

The StudenVs English-Pdiya Die- 
tionary, by’H, R. Kapadia, review 
by, S. M. K. 246-247. 

Holy Places in India, by Bimal Churn 
Law, review by, S, M. K. 247. 

Alarhkdramahfu^a edited by S. L. 
Katre, review by, 247-248. 

The State Museum, Pudukottai, re- 
review by, S. M. K. 249. 

A Report on the Working of the State 
Museum Pudukottai for Fasli 1349, 
review by S. M. K. 249-250. 

Studies in the Purdnic Records on 
Hindu Rites and Customs, by R. R. 
HA2RA, review bv P. K, Code, 250- 
251. 


Its Formation and Deve- 
lopment, by Banikanta Kakati, 
review by A. M. Ghat age, 251-252. 
Mother-right in India, by Baron 
Omar Rolf Ehrenfels. review by 
I,, Karve, 314-316. 

Kille Visdlgad, by P. B, Shirwalkar, 
review by P. K. Code, 347-348. 
Prthvlrdjavijaya with com. ed. by 
M. M. Dr. Gaurishankar H. 
OjHA, review by P. K. Code, 348. 

Reynies, 97. 

Rhys Davids, Mrs. 90. 

Riheiro, 103. 

Rice, not found at Mohenjo-daro, 17. 

Ridgeway, 13. 

Ripuhjaya, 337 ; murdered, 338 ; 342. 

Roe, 101. 

Roth, 14, 19, 82. 

Rucirasva, 340. 

Rudra I, killed by Jailugi, 357. 

Rudrdksalaksana, 112. 

Rupakadaisa, his function, 33. 

Ryder, 99, 102. 

S 

Sabhyalarhkarana, an anthology by 
Govindajit, date of, 366-369 ; analysis 
of, 366 f ; authorities quoted in, 
366-368. 

^adaracakra, a particular mark of 
Maurya (?) dvnasty, 11, 49, 57, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 65, ‘67. 

SaddarsanOrdarpema, 411. 

Sa, de, 103. 

Saff regam, 141. 

Sagara, 9. 

Saisunaga, 60. 

Sakala Vidya Cakravarti II, a. of 
Cady a Karrrihijta, 359. 

Sakraditya, 42, 43. 

SaktircUndkara, contains quotations from 
Nandlpuraija, 158. 

Samantapdsddikd, 20 ; a Chinese trans- 
lation of, (dated a.d. 488), 65. 

Samarasdra of Rmacandra Somayaji, 

6. * 

Samasrami, Satyavrata, 78. 

Saihgitdnupahkusa, by Bhavabhatta- 
raya, 106. 

Sambhala, a village, 339. 

Sariigitdnupusdgara, b''*, Bhavabhatt^- 
108. 

Sankaran, son of Sahgamana, 351. 

Sarnyuttfl-Nikaya, 330 n. 

Sahgaman, 351. 

Sankalia, H. D. a New Copper-plate 
Grant of Kadamba Ravivarman, 
178-183?^ 

Sankar, K, G. The Hun Invasion of 
Hindustan, 36-43. 

Sankara, called a pracchannabauddha, m 
the Bhavisyatpurdna, 86. 

Sahkhaghw^ta, 112. 

Smkhydyana, Gjhya Sutra, 319 n. 
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Sankityayana, Rahula, 9. 

Santamkalpalatiihd, 11, 112. 

Sarvajnatman, a. of Pancapra^ya, 241, 
refers to the views of the ’author of 
Utasiddki 241 ; his date, 241. 

Sarvavarman, 38. 

Sasidhvaja, 340; identified to be Sisu- 
naga Nandi vardhana, 340 ; reasons 
for the above identification, 340 ; 341, 
pledged alliance to Kalki, 341. 

^dstratattvanirnaya, the work and its 
author, 397-413 ; its contents 399- 
407 ; personal details about the author 
of, 407-412 ; date of, 409. 

Sastry, M. P. L. Mukundanandabh^a 
and its author, 150-154. 

Sastri, Shama, 33. 

Satakanpi, 10. 

Satapatha Bjaknuoma, 332 n. 

Sayaiia, 83. 

Schrader, 82, 83, 84, 

Sener^t, 96. 

Shah Jahan, 113 ; contemporary of Anu- 
pasiihha, 113. 

Shivaji, contemporary Englishman's 
estimate of, 190. 

The Policy of, and the English, 

189.-200, 221-236; (1) The 
first English contacts with 
Shivaji 189 ; (2) The ch/inge 
of the English attitude to- 
wards Shivaji after 1667, 190- 
191 ; (3) The desire of the 
English to trade in Shivaji' s 
Kingdom, 191-193 ; (4) The 
English trying to be on a 
' fair understanding ’ with 
Shivaji, 193-194 ; (5) The 

English ready to use arms 
against Shivaji if necessary, 
194-196 ; (6) Summing up of 
the policy, l#6-198 ; (7) The 
English granted at times 
Shivaji s requests and de- 
mands, 198-200 ; (8) The 

English shrewdness, 221-227 ; 
(9) The English 'prestige',^ 
‘ perscverence ' and ‘ Svadeshi ' 
policy, 227-239: (10) The 

English wished ill of Shivaji, 
230-231 ; (11) Shivaji was 
specially kind to the English, 
231; (12) Why Shivaji 

troubled the English, 231- 
234? (13) The English Policy 
was of conciliation and sub- 
mission, 234-237. 

Siddhuif^akaumudt, 20. 

Siddartha, mentioned in the Aik^vaku 
King list 64. ' 

Siddi Sohar, helped by the English 
ag^nst Shivaji, 189. 

^iladitya Pratapaslla, 41. 

^ilahara Bhoja, defeated by Siniha3?a, 
350. 

Silva, Sancho da Faria da, 93. 

Silver Punch-marked coins, on the 
Study and metrology of, 1-35 ; I. Pos- 


sible interpretations of the Marks, 1- 
12 ; meaning of the marks on the, 3ff; 
II. Present state of the Metrology, 12- 
18 ; important characteristics of, 12 ; 
the study of, based on two assump- 
tions, 12 ; III. Major GAiups : The 
Kar^apana, 18-24 ; GeneralWhaiac- 
teristics of, 18 ; IV. Lesser Groups : 
The reverse marks, 24-48 ; V. Classi- 
fication of Obverse Marks ; Indus 
Weights, 49-55 ; VI. Comparison with 
other finds, 55-59 ; VII. Dynasties 
and Kings, 59-70 ; VIII. Theoretical 
considerations, 70. 

Siihhana, 350 ; attacked Bandanike, 350; 
extension of the Yadava empire bv, 

350. 

Sind Bommeya Nayaka, 351. 

Sisunaga, 61 . 

1, 64, 66. 

*-II, 60, 65, 66. 

Nandivardhana, 337 ; contem- 
porary of Sumitra, 340, 343. 

Sisupala, father of Kalkiraja, 40. 

Sivajk 137. 

Sivatdndava, com. on, by Nilakanpha 
Caturdhara, 111. 

^iya Gangan, 353. 

Skandagupta, 36, 38 ; inflicted a heavy 
defeat on the Huns, 38, 43. 

Skandasvamin, 83. 

Smith, Vincent, 9, 36, 41. 

Sogen, 88. 

Sola Kon, 359. 

Soma, follower of Dandanayaka, 350._ 

Somanatha, son of Mudgala, a. of Rdga- 
vibodha, 108. 

Somesvara, 355 ; made a grant to the 
^rine at Pandarapur, 364. 

Specix, conelis, 95. 

Spilbergen, Joris Van, 94 ; granted au^- 
ence by Vimaladharmasurya, 94, 95. 

Spooner, 3, 18, 57. 

Srdddhakriyd Kaumudlkdra, 77. 

Srdddha-mayukha, 77. 

Srdddhaprayogacintdmani, 1 12. 

Srdddhaviveka, 77 n 6. 

Sravandnandinl ascribed to Kasipati, 
151*; a com. on the Sarngitagahn*- 
dhara by Nanjaraja, 151. 

Sresthasena, 40. 

Sri Harsa, 41. , . _ 

Srikanpha, declares his view as Vtsista- 
dvaita, 87. ^ . 

Srikantka Sastri, S. Narasimha II, 
349. 

Srinagar, 41. . 

Srinatha Suri, father of Vaidyanatha, 

no. , , 

Sripati Paiiditacary^, a commentator of 
the Brahmasutras, 86 ; calls all the 
advaitins pracchanna bauddhas, 86. 

Stein, 5, 112. ^ 

Streenivas, 34, 35, 57. 

Suddhodana, mentioned in the Aik^vdku 
King list, 64. 

Sukhaprak^, 365. 
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SUKTHANKAR, 9, 51, 69. 

Suktiratndkara an anthology by Surya, 

364. 

Sukti Sudhar^va of Mallikarjuna, refers 
to the marriage of Narasimha II, 360. 

Sulapani^^gards the son of the Putrika 
pronei'^^person to perform sraddha in 
the absence of the 13 kinds of sons, 
77. 

Sumitra, 337, 340, 343. 

Sung-Yun, a Chinese traveller. 37. 

8urasena, 62. 

SQrasimha, 113, 114. 

Surat, 100, 138, 144. 

Susubhan%a or Subhanaga, 65. 

Susunaga, 64, 67. 

Suzuki, 

Syria, 93. 

Suttolly 189. 

Svayamprabha ( ~ Svayamprakasa I), 

365. 

Svetdk'aiara Upanbad, 320 n. 

T 

Tagore. Rabindranath, obituary of, 
185-188. 

Taittiriyasamhita, 82, 84. 

Tamaskar, Bhaskar Gopal, The Policy 
of Shivaji and the English, 189-200, 
221-236. 

Tammu Siddhi, 357. 

Tantm-sara, 320 n. 

Taranath, 10. 66, 67. 

Tarkalarhkkra, 78. 

Tamna Vacaspati, a. of a com. on 
Kdvyddarsa, 365, 

Tathagatagupta, 42, 43. 

Tattvadipana of Akhandananda, 240. 
241. 

Tattvasuddhi of Jnanaghana, refers to 
the Istasiddhi, 241. 

Taxila, 58, 59, 60. 

Theobald, 3. 

Theodosices, Bishop of Alexandria, 37. 

Thomas, Edward, his article on ‘ the 
initial coinage of Bengal ’ referred to, 
14. 

Thyssen, John, 139. 

Tikka, 354, his activities, 3v56. 

Timothens, 37. 

Tirtharatndkara, composed by Ananta- 
bhatta, 106. 

Tolakdppiyam, 175 n. 

Toramiiiia, 36, 37, 39 ; his place in 
Hindu Chronology, 39-40 ; identified 
with Kalkiraja, 40 ; of Kalhana dif- 
ferent from T. of Central Hindustan, 
41, 43. 

Trincomalai, 138. 

Trivikrama, pupil V>f S^kalavidyacakra- 
varti and the author of Kadambart- 
sdrasmigraha, 364. 

U 

Udaiyar Vikrama ^|a, 351, 

Udayi, a King, 7. 62. 65, 67, 338, 340, 
341, 344. 


Udayibhaddaka, 64. 

Underi-Khanderi affair, 195. 

CJpananda, 9. 

UtiarapurUnu, of Gunabhadra, 40 ; its 
date ; 40 ; gives details re. Kalkiraja. 
40. 

f 

V 

Vdcaspatya, 20. 

Vaidyanatha. son of Sri Nathasuri, 110 ; 
wrote J yotpattisara, 110 ; patronised 
by Anupasirhha, 110. 

Vajra, 42, 43. 

Vanakovaraiyan, revolted against Kulot- 
tunga, 353. 

V^araruci, ^ ; minister of Mahapadma, 

66 . 

Vardkapurdna, explanation of Nanda in, 
157. 

Vardhamanacarita of Asaga, date of, 
395-396. 

Varigaka, a place-name, 180. 

YasLstha, 78 n. 

Vasukula, 41. 

Vala -Nandi, 9. 

Venadudaiyar, 359. 

Verthema, 'mentions Fig, 127. 

Vidakada, 353. 

Vidyacakravarti II, a Sanskrit poet, 364. 

Vidydrdjd Ukdrdkhyd, 7 . 

Vijayapanktipura, 180 ; identified willi 
Vaijayanti or Banavasi, 180. 

Vikramapala, a Yadava general, killed 
by Soma, 350. 

Vimaladharmasurya, King of CeylonC?), 
granted audience to Spilbergen, a 
Ehitch, 94. 

Vimuktatman, the date of, 239-242 ; acc. 
to Prof. Hiriyanna flourished between 
850-1050 A.D., 239 ; fresh evidence rc. 
the lower liinit of, 240 f.; preceded 
Jnanaghana, 241 ; refers to Suresvara. 
242. 

Vinaya Pitaka, 20. 

Vincent, William, 102. 

Vlra Ballaja II, 349 ; extent of his 
empire, 350 ; took active part in Cola 
politics, 351,* 352 ; directed his atten- 
tion against Perunjinga, S52. 

Vira Pandya, 353. 

Visakharupa, 337, 338, 339. 340 ; paid 
homage to Kalki, 340, 342, 343. 

Vi^nu, 78 n. ^ 

Vi§nugupta Can^kya, 9 ; tlie name sup 
posed to be derived from the Mudrd- * 
rdk^asa tradition, 9. 

VbfiupuTdna, mentions Huiias, 37. 

Vi§puvardhana, 349. 

Vi^uyasa!^ 339. 

Viso'ka, 62. 

Visuddhimagga, of Buddhaghosa, 2, 20. 

Vi§vanatha, Karnagraiji, 350. 

Visve^varabhatta, 112. 

Vyasa, 80 n. 
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W 

Walsh, E. H. C, 1, 3, 10, 11 f considers 
the second Taxi la hoard “ debased,” 
12 ; 13, 14, 16, 19, 21, 22, 25, 34, 56 
57, 67, 70. • 

Walters, a. of ‘ On Yuan Chwangs 
travel in India', 42. 

Watt, records use of the Fig in medi- 
cine, 126. 

Weert, De, 137. 

Weddell, John, 100. 

V1^17BT?T TTip 

Westerworld, 97, 103, 138 ; entered 
into a treaty with Rajasiihha, 138. 

Wheat, found in Mahenjo-Daro, 17. 


Williams, Monier, 14. 

Y 

Yadu Bhatta, father of AnaMa Bhatta, 
105. 

Yamunacarya, a. of AtmasiddhiT 239 ; 
spiritual grand-father of Ramanuja, 
239. 

Yaska, 83. 

Yasoc^rman, of Mandasor. finally over- 
threw the Huns about 528 a.d., 36 ; 
38 ; also called Vi^nuvardhana, 38 ; 
defeated Mihirakula, 39 ; 41, 43. 

Y ogaratndkma, date of, 127 ; mentions 
properties of Anfira, 127. 

Yusuf Adil Shah I, 243. 





